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In  the  preparation  of  this,  the  sixth,  Edition  of  my 
Text-book  of  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  assistance  of  my 
surgical  colleague,  Mr.  Stanley  Boyd.  The  introduc- 
tory chapter,  and  the  chapters  on  ''Tumours,"  on 
'^  Regeneration/'  on  ''  Septicemia  and  Pyemia,"  and 
on  the  "  Vegetable  Parasites,"  are  entirely  his  work. 
Most  of  the  new  engravings  have  been  drawn  from  his 
preparations^  Mr.  GoUings  being  again  the  artist. 

I  trust  the  work  in  its  revised  form  adequately 
represents  the  present  position  of  the  ever-increasing 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats ;  and  that 
it'  may  thus  still  continue  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  written — that  of  an  Elementary 
Guide  for  the  Student  of  Medicine.  Should  it  do  so, 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  largely  owing  to  Mr.  Boyd's  con- 
tributions^ and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  grateftdly 
acknowledging  his  able  help. 

T.  Henrt  Greek. 

WiMFOLE  Street, 
May,  1884. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


inveBtigate  tbe  naked- 
eye  and  microscopic  structure  of  the  healthy  body ;  physi- 
ology examines  the  functions  of  the  parts  and  elements 
revealed  by  them,  and  studies  the  chemical  processes 
which  constitute  healthy  life.  To  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  disease,  parallel  courses  must  be  adopted.  In  post- 
mortem  examinations  we  note  all  naked-eye  depar- 
tures from  normal  anatomy;  next,  the  microscope  is 
employed  to  show  the  finer  changes  to  which  these 
departures  are  due ;  and,  lastly,  we  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  causes  of  the  abnormal  structure  and  function  which 
constituted  the  disease,  their  mode  of  action,  and  the 
nature  and  sequence  of  the  disturbances  which  they 
produce.  We  thus  get  pathological  anatomy  and  his- 
tology, and  pathology — the  physiology  of  disease. 

The  guiding  principle  of  modem  pathology  being,  that 
pathology  has  to  deal  with  no  new  function  or  element, 
but  simply  with  disturbances  of  noirmal  functions  and 
elements,  it  is  obvious  that,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
disease,  our  acquaintance  with  the  body  in  health  cannot 
be  too  intimate. 

The  complex  human  organism  can  be  reduced  to  very 
simple  elements  —  cells  and  the  intercellular  substances 
to  which  they  give  origin.  These  two  elements  make  up 
every  tissue,  the  cells  being  sometimes  in  excess — as  in 
epidermis,  where  they  seem  to  be  in  absolute  contact — 
sometimes  the  intercellular  substance,  as  in  the  connec- 
tive-tissues.   It  is  now  universally  accepted  that  the  cell 
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FIG.  1. 


is  the  seat  of  nutrition  and  function.  Healtli  and  disease 
must  be  considered  as  terms  referring,  not  to  the  body 
as  a  whole,  but  to  the  cells  of  which  it  consists. 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  disease  we  will  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  constitution  of  cells  in  health,  and  upon 
their  functions  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
physiologically  discharged. 

COnrSTZTUTZOW  or  CBlblbS.— When  Schwann  estab- 
lished the  analogy  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  cell 

the  former  was  held  to  be  constructed,  in 
all  cases,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
latter,  and  to  consist  of  a  eell-wall  en- 
closing a  cavity  in  which  were  contained 
a  nuolens  and  fluid  contents  (Fig.  1). 
But  the  fact  that  no  cell- wall  can  be  de- 
monstrated in  embryonic  cells,  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  the  cells  of  many  rapidly 
growing  new  formations,  led  Leydig  and 
Max  Schultze  to  believe  that  a  little 
mass  of  matter,  enclosing  a  nucleus,  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  cell. 
Cellsfromacan-  ^^^  Schultze  established  the  identity 
cer.  Showing  cell-  of  the  cell-substance  with  animal  sar- 
rud;r^^and*^n*i?.  code— a  contractile  substance  existing 
cleoli.  The  nuclei  in  the  lower  animals,  and  showed  that 
dividing.  ^^  g^lso  was  capable  of  spontaneous  move- 

ment. He  called  this  substance,  of  which  all  cell-bodies, 
animal  or  vegetable,  are  at  least  at  one  period  of  their 
existence,  composed,  protoplasm  i  and  pointed  out  that  a 
distinct  cell- wall  resulted  from  a  retrograde  process  occurs 
ring  in  its  outer  layers.  Dr.  Beale,  in  this  country,  pro- 
mulgated similar  views. 

The  definition  of  a  cell  has  been  still  further  modified 
by  the  discovery  that  a  nucleus  is  not  essential ;  for  none 
exists  in  the  cryptogamia  and  in  some  of  the  lowest 
animal  forms.  In  these  exceptional  cases  the  cell  con- 
sists of  a  simple  mass  of  protoplasm ;  but  in  the  higher 
animals  the  nucleus  is  almost  constant.    The  cell -wall  is 
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mncli  less  so,  and  must  be  regarded,  in  point  of  vitality, 
as  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  cell. 

Protoplasm  is  a  very  complex  body  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  It  coutaios  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  its  solid  residue  is  largely 
made  up  of  albuminoid  material ;  but  with  this  there  are 
always  associated  some  carbohydrate,  fat,  and  inorganic 
salts.  The  relations  of  these  bodies  to  each  other  are 
unknown,  but  some  authorities  regard  the  proteid  element 
as  alone  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  life.  Protoplasm, 
as  seen  in  the  bodies  of  normal  cells,  is  generally  struc- 
tureless, soft  and  viscid,  but  varying  much  in  fluidity. 
Granules  are  frequently  present  in  it,  often  in  one  part 
and  not  in  another,  and  these  probably  always  differ 
chemically  from  true  protoplasm.  Small  cavities,  full  of 
fluid,  looking  like  clear  spaces,  are  often  seen;  they  are 
called  vacuoles,  and  may  either  riddle  the  cell,  or  one 
large  one  may  occupy  much  of  its  body.  They  appear, 
disappear,  and  change  their  position. 

In  highly  specialised  cells,  protoplasm  has  acquired  a 
distinct  structure — e.g.,  the  fibrillation  of  muscle  and 
nerve-cells  and  the  striation  of  many  ciliated  and  gland- 
cells.  In  many  cells,  after  hardening  in  chromic  acid,  a 
fine  network  of  fibres  is  seen  in  the  cell-substance,  a  fact 
which  has  led  Klein  and  others  to  believe  that  the  proto- 
plasm of  cell-bodies  is  really  arranged  like  a  sponge ;  the 
interstices  being  occupied  by  fluid  containing  granules 
which  are  moved  about  by  contractions  of  the  protoplasm. 
This  view  explains  many  phenomena  of  cell-life ;  but,  up 
to  the  present  time,  it  has  not  been  supported  by  the 
observation  of  living  cells.* 

Under  certain  circumstances  protoplasm  undergoes 
metamorphoses  into  various  substances — e.g.,  mucin, 
globulin,  keratin,  pepsin  and  other  ferments,  glycogen, 
and  fat ;  which  may  form  large  portions  of  the  bodies  of 
cells. 


♦  Schafer,  Brit,  Med.  Jaum.,  vol.  ii.  p.  227,  1881. 
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This  protoplasm  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the 
body  of  every  cell.  In  comparison  with  the  nucleus 
the  body  varies  much  in  size ;  being  sometimes  large  in 
proportion,  sometimes  quite  insigniiicant. 

The  oell-wall,  when  present,  is  of  much  fbrmer  con- 
sistence than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  seems  to  be 
due  to  some  metamorphosis  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
latter. 

The  nnolens  is  more  constant  than  the  body,  both  in 
size  and  form.  It  is  usually  spherical  or  oval,  but  may 
be  quite  rod-shaped ;  is  generally  placed  near  the  centre  of 
the  cell,  and  may  be  single  or  multiple.  It  resists  de- 
tructive  reagents  more  strongly  than  does  the  body,  and 
in  disease  often  remains  after  this  has  been  destroyed ; 
it  is  stained  more  deeply  by  carmine  and  logwood.  Its 
presence  may  be  concealed  by  fat,  pigment,  or  other  sub- 
stances in  the  cell-body.  The  nucleus  does  not  exist  in 
red  blood-corpuRcles,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  no  the 
nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  early  embryo  disap- 
pear or  are  converted  into  the  non-nucleated  discs  which 
succeed  them.  Those  formed  endogenously  in  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  in  later  foetal  and  extra-uterine  life  are 
apparently  never  nucleated.  The  nucleus  of  epidermic 
scales  may  finally  be  converted  into  keratin,  and  dis- 
appear. 

The  nucleus,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  spherical 
vesicle,  bounded  by  a  definite  membrane  which  separated 
the  nuclear  fluid  from  the  cell-substance,  is  now  known  to 
possess  with  great  constancy  the  following  much  more 
intricate  structure: — 1.  A  membrane  bounding  it  ex- 
ternally; 2,  a  network  of  fibres,  probably  contractile, 
and  certainly  capable  of  great  changes  in  closeness 
and  general  form;  3,  one  or  more  nucleoli,  said  by 
some  to  be  only  nodal  points  in  the  network;  4,  a 
clear,  more  or  less  flaid,  substance  which  fills  the 
membrane  and  lies  in  the  meshes  of  the  network.  The 
more  solid  portions —membrane,  network,  and  nucleoli 
— are  spoken  of  as  nucleoplasm ;  the  less  solid,  as  nuclear 
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matrix.  Under  Grenesis  of  Cells  we  shall  describe  the 
remarkable  changes  which  occur  in  nuclei  previous  to 
division  of  cells. 

PBYSZOliOOT  or  cauLB.— Having  described  the 
stmctnre  of  cells,  we  will  now  give  a  short  summary  of 
their  normal  functions,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  physiologically  discharged. 

A  unicellular  organism,  like  the  amoeba,  takes  in  food, 
grows,  and  excretes ;  performs  certain  functions,  of  which 
motion  is  the  most  obvious,  and  reproduces  its  like.  The 
whole  of  this  may  be  regarded  as  work  done,  and  implies 
the  expenditure  of  force ;  And  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
although  we  know  nothing  of  the  chemical  processes  going 
on  in  an  amoeba,  that  its  excreta  are  simpler  compounds 
than  its  ingesta — the  difference  in  heat-value  between 
these  two  sets  of  compounds  representing  the  force  which 
is  available  to  the  organism.  The  ability  to  effect  these 
chemical  and  physical  processes,  in  which  the  *'  life"  of  the 
animal — ^as  recognisable  by  us — consists,  is  inherited,  and 
is  spoken  of  as  ^  vital  aottvlty,"  or  "  vital  energy."  The 
possession  of  this  is  naturally  the  first  essential  to  living. 
The  other  requirements  of  the  cell  are  a  Biillleient  supply 
of  suitable  food,  and  appropriate  surrounding  pby- 
sioal  conditions —such  as  a  normal  temperature,  and 
suitable  density  of  the  surrounding  fluid. 

In  man,  a  multicellular  being,  the  cells  vary  much  in 
form  and  in  the  results  of  the  chemical  actions  which  they 
effect.  Although  retaining  more  or  less  independence, 
varying  with  the  kind  of  cell,  they  are  bound  together  for  the 
common  good,  and  each  has  some  special  function  to  per- 
form. Thus  there  are  muscle-cells  to  produce  motion, 
gland-cells  to  secrete  and  excrete,  and  nerve-cells  to  control 
the  working  of  muscle,  glands,  and  perhaps  other  tissues ; 
certain  cells  are  set  apart  for  reproduction ;  and,  finally, 
there  are  the  connective-tissues  to  unite  and  support 
the  other  structures,  and  surface  epithelium  to  protect 
them.  Thus  each  kind  of  work  done  by  the  one  cell  of  the 
amoeba  is  in  man  performed  by  a  different  group  of  cells 
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specialised  for  the  purpose.  If,  then,  we  recognise  the  in» 
ter-dependences  of  the  cells  in  the  human  organism  upon 
each  other,  and  the  differences  in  their  structure  and 
purpose  in  the  economy,  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
amoeba  will  apply  to  each  cell  of  the  body. 

The  vital  enernr  of  each  cell  manifests  itself  in  three 
channels,  spoken  of  by  Yirchow  as  the  WatritlTep  Pane- 
tlonalv  and  Seproduotlve  Aotlvltlefi.  The  two  former 
are  purely  chemical,  and  may  be  considered  together. 
Food  is  taken  into  the  body,  digested,  and  absorbed 
by  lacteals  and  blood-vessels  from  the  intestines;  the 
various  excretory  organs  give  off  urea  and,  in  small 
quantity,  other  nitrogenous  bodies,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water.  Supposing  the  body  to  be  in  niitritive  eqnllibriam, 
neither  gaining  nor  losing  weight,  the  amounts  excreted 
will  account  for  the  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen 
taken  in  as  food.  Putting  aside  water,  certain  salines, 
and  oxygen,  which  are  essential  to  life,  the  food- 
stuffs are  albumen,  carbohydrates,  and  fats  —  the 
materials  of  which  the  body  consists.  It  is  evident 
that  a  large  amount  of  heat  must  be  set  free  in  the 
breaking-down  of  these  bodies  to  the  excreta  above- 
mentioned,  and  this  is  the  source  of  the  force  by  which 
every  act  is  performed.  The  blood  carries  the  pre- 
pared food- stuffs  to  the  capillaries,  where-  they  pass  out 
with  the  lymph  to  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  cells. 
Certain,  or  all,  of  these  bodies  are  now  taken  up,  and 
become  part  of  the  substance  of  the  cell,  replacing  some 
older  material  which  has  been  broken  down  to  supply 
force  for  assimilation  and  all  other  ai^tions  of  the  cell. 
This  breaking-down  of  cell-substance  consists  in  the  union 
of  it  with  oxygen  obtained  from  the  blood,  and  stored  by 
the  tissues  in  some  unknown  way.  All  such  oxidation 
processes  are  believed  to  take  place  in  the  cells,  not  in  the 
blood;  and  this  almost  necessitates  that  all  food  shall 
become  part  of  a  cell  before  it  is  oxidised;  it  is  not 
oxidised  directly.  Although  the  food-stuffs  and  the 
tissues  of  the  body  are  composed  of  the  same  chemical 
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componnds,  it  is  certain  that  waste  of  any  one  of  these  is 
not  repaired  by  a  process  of  simple  replacement  by  a  like 
compound  from  the  food.  Fat,  e.g.,  taken  into  the  body  is 
certainly  not  laid  down  as  fat  in  the  connective-tissae. 
It  is  probable  that  many  changes  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  food-stnffs  occnr  before  they  form  tissue* 
both  analytical  and  synthetical,  and  force  is  thus  alter- 
nately  liberated  and  rendered  potential;  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  main  fact  that  the  body  ultimately  obtains 
the  force  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  heat-value 
between  the  ingesta  and  excreta. 

We  have  enumerated  the  compounds  presented  to  cells 
in  lymph,  and  also  those  which  leave  the  body  as  the  ulti- 
mate products  of  cell-action,  but  in  no  instance  do  we 
know  the  connecting  links  between  the  end-products. 
Whilst  the  ingesta  of  cells  must  be  tolerably  uniform  in 
character,  their  excreta  are  probably  as  various  as  are 
the  uses  of  the  cells  in  the  body — witness  the  different 
compositions  of  the  many  secretions,  and  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  extractives,  such  as  kreatin,  xanthin,  <&c. 
The  breaking-down  of  tissue  or  waste,  which  is  going  on 
constantly  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  building-up  or  repair 
which  in  health  keeps  pace  with  it,  on  the  other,  con- 
stitute the  nutrltlTe  ezeliaiiffe  of  the  cell  or  of  the  whole 
body.  This  process  is  constantly  being  disturbed  from 
pathological  causes;  whilst,  physiologically,  formation 
exceeds  waste  during  the  period  of  growth,  but  the  oppo- 
site obtains  in  old  age,  when  the  vital  energy  of  all  cells 
is  failing,  and  their  functions  are  imperfectly  discharged. 

In  ordeir  that  the  nutritive  exchange  of  the  cells  of  the 
body  may  be  normal,  the  same  conditions  must  be  present 
which  were  stated  to  be  necessary  for  the  healthy  life  of  an 
amoeba.  These  conditions  were — the  possession  of  normal 
vital  activity  or  ability  to  effect  chemical  change ;  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  food  of  suitable  quality,  depending  in  man 
upon  the  circulation  and  blood  constitution;  and  the 
presence  of  appropriate  surrounding  physical  conditions. 
To  these  must  be  added — in  the  case,  at  least,  of  nerves, 
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muscle  and  certain  gland-cells — connection  with  a  healthy 
nervous  centre.  When  motor  nerve-fibres  are  cut  off  from 
the  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  comu,  or  when  sensory 
are  severed  from  those  of  the  posterior  spinal  ganglion, 
they  rapidly  atrophy,  the  axis-cylinders  beingprobably  long 
processes  of  these  cells.  Section  of  a  motor  nerve  causes 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it,  and  section  of  the 
chorda  tympani  is  followed  by  wasting  of  the  submaadl* 
lary  gland.  Each  of  these  tissues  has  an  active  function 
to  perform,  but  physiologically  this  function  is  never  per- 
formed except  in  response  to  nervous  stimulus.  Removal 
of  this  consequently  checks  or  annuls  their  nutritive  ex- 
change, and  deprives  them  of  the  afflux  of  blood  which 
accompanies  their  action.  In  the  above  instances,  the 
nervous  system  undoubtedly  exercises  a  troplilo  iiilluenee« 
though  not  by  means  of  any  special  trophic  nerves.  It  is 
said  by  some  to  have  the  same  influence  over  all  the  cells 
of  the  body ;  but  this  is  denied  by  others  who  fully  allow 
its  power  over  nerves,  muscle,  and  such  glands  as  secrete 
physiologically  only  in  response  to  stimulation  of  special 
secretory  nerves.  The  question  at  issue  is — whether  the 
nervous  system  i/nfl/uences  those  chemical  changes  in  which 
the  life  of  cells,  other  than  gland,  m/usele,  and  nerve,  con- 
sists. The  discussion  is  carried  on  mainly  with  reference 
to  the  "non-working  cells"— connective-tissue  and  epi- 
dermic. Can  the  nervous  system  increase  the  vital 
energy  of  a  cell,  and  cause  it  to  assimilate  more  food,  to 
grow  and  multiply  P  Can  it  inhibit  the  performance  of 
these  functions  and  produce  atrophy  P  Or,  caji  it  so  change 
the  metabolism  of  cells  that  their  products  become  irri- 
tating and  cause  inflammation  P  The  question  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  cannot  at  present  be  decided;  but 
the  arguments  on  each  side  will  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  a  general  objection  has  been  raised  to 
experiments  having  for  their  object  to  prove  the  presence 
of  special  trophic  nerves — ^viz.,  that  the  influence  of  other 
kinds  of  nerves,  especially  vaso-motor,  has  not  been  elimi- 
nated. It  is  necessary  to  remember  always  that  after  sec^ 
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tion  of  the  nerves  of  a  limb  tbe  part  beyond  is  insensitive, 
its  muscles  never  contract,  tbe  afflux  of  blood  wbicb  ac- 
companies tbeir  action  is  lost  to  tbe  part,  and  tbe  venous 
circulation  no  longer  receives  belp  from  tbem.  Its  vessels 
at  first  dilate  wben  tbe  central  control  is  removed,  and  tbe 
part  reddens  and  warms  from  flow  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  tbrougb  it;  but  soon  tbe  general  increase  of  tonus 
compensatory  to  tbe  local  diminution  dies  away,  tbe  ves- 
sels of  tbe  part  remain  dilated,  and  tbe  flow  tbrougb  tbem 
becomes  slower  tban  natural ;  consequently  tbe  part  is  cold, 
and  pale  or  bluisb.  After  a  time,  bowever,  tbe  local  vascular 
nerves  gain  power,  and  a  certain  amount  of  tonus,  wbicb 
is  easily  upset,  is  restored.  As  a  result  of  tbese  cbanges 
in  tbe  nutritive  and  pbysical  conditions  of  a  part,  many 
cbanges  in  it  are  easily  explicable  witbout  calling  into 
existence  a  special  set  of  nerves. 

Tbe  facts  wbicb  are  beld  to  prove  tbe  influence 
of  tbe  nervous  system  on  tbe  nutrition  of  cells  in 
tbe  non- working  tissues  are  tbe  following: — Tbe  fall 
in  tbe  earbonlc  aold  dtscliarffe  wbicb  occurs  wben 
tbe  body  is  exposed  to  a  bigb  external  temperature, 
and  tbe  increase  wbicb  results  under  opposite  con- 
ditions, sbow  tbat  diminisbed  and  increased  cbemical 
cbanges  sbare  witb  vaso-motor  cbanges  tbe  duty  of 
maintaining  an  average  temperature.  It  seems  most 
probable  tbat  tbe  alterations  in  metabolic  activity  are 
owing  to  nerve-influence ;  but  tbere  is  as  yet  no  reason  to 
suppose  tbat  tbis  is  exercised  on  tissue  otber  tban  muscle. 
It  bas  been  above  stated  tbat  tbe  cbemical  decomposition 
wbicb  gives  rise  to  muscular  contraction  occurs  pbysio- 
logically  only  in  response  to  nervous  stimuli,  and  part  of 
tbe  force  liberated  appears  as  beat.  It  is  possible  tbat 
tbis  decomposition  may  be  effected  slowly  under  nerve- 
influence  witbout  causing  contraction,  force  being  mani- 
fested as  beat  only.  Perbaps  tbis  may  be  one  way  in 
wbicb  tbe  rise  of  temperature  in  fever  is  caused. 

Tbe  diabetes  wbicb  results  from  bead-injuries  and  from 
puncture  of  tbe  floor  of  tbe  fourtb  ventricle,  seems  cer- 
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tainly  to  be  due  to  a  too-rapid  conversion  of  glycogen  into 
sugar  in  the  liver-cells ;  and  Foster  inclines  to  the  view 
that  this  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  nerves  on  the  cells. 
But  others  connect  the  abnormal  metabolism  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  hepatic  arteries  which  always  results  from 
puncture. 

Many  Inflaminatlons  of  skin,  mucous  membranes, 
viscera,  bones,  and  joints,  are  described  as  due  to  section 
or  irritation  of  trophic  nerves. 

In  some  cases  of  hemiplegia  (especially  from  haemor- 
rhage), and  occasionally  from  sabre-wounds  of  die  brain, 
extremely  aoute  bedsores  form  on  the  opposite  buttock ; 
and  similar  lesions  appear  over  the  sacrum  in  paraplegia 
from  sudden,  extensive  injuries  of  the  cord.  They  are 
distinguished  from  ordinary  bedsores  by  the  early  date 
(second  or  third  day)  and  acuteness  of  their  onset,  and 
the  uselessness  of  the  usual  precautionary  measures. 
Cohnheim  objects  to  these,  that  they  are  but  differences  of 
degree;  and  that  there  is  no  constancy tn  their  occurrence 
with  apparently  similar  lesions  of  any  particular  part  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  It  certainly  is  strange  that 
trophic  influence  should  be  so  marked  just  at  pressure- 
spots.  In  this  class  of  cases,  too,  cystttis  and  pyelitis 
may  appear  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  bedsores,  and 
Charcot  thinks  that  these  inflammations  are  due  to  irrita- 
tion of  trophic  nerves;  but,  as  exceedingly  foul  urine, 
which  invariably  contains  organisms,  is  noted  before,  or 
with,  the  onset  of  cystitis,  others  believe  that  the  latter 
is  due  to  organisms  introduced  from  without  (often  by  a 
septic  catheter),  which  render  the  urine  extremely  irritant 
by  putrefaction.  Similar  cases  occasionally  occur  after 
the  passage  of  a  few  catheters  in  cases  of  enlarged  prostate. 

Trigeminal  keratitis,  &c.-— Intra-cranial  section  of 
the  flfth  nerve  causes  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  often  destructive  panophthalmitis ;  at  the 
same  tim^  ulcers  appear  on  insensitive  parts  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  mouth  and  nose.  Tlie  ulcers  in  the  mouth 
are  probably  due  to  unheeded  injuries  from  the  teeth.  Sec, ; 
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and  it  is  stated  that  the  keratitis  can  be  prevented  by  most 
carefully  protecting  the  eye  from  injury  with  the  still 
sensitive  ear.  moers  on  tbe  footf  often  progressive^ 
after  section  of  the  sciatic  are  similarly  accounted  for. 

Pnemnonla  after  Beotioii  of  tbe  Vavl  is  apparently 
due  to  entry  of  food,  &c.,  through  the  insensitive  glottis, 
and  not  to  any  trophic  influence.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  the  aonte  fatty  deveneratton  of  the 
heart*  which  is  found  in  these  cases,  is  really  due  to  the 
removal  of  some  action  of  the  vagi  on  its  tissue. 

Brytbema*  Vrtiearlaf  Pempliiciist  and  especially 
Berpesf  may  appear  in  the  distribution  of  nerves,  which 
are  the  seats  of  some  irritant  lesion,  as  after  fractured 
spine,  in  locomotor  ataxy  and  other  scleroses  of  the  cord, 
inflammation  of  the  Gasserian  or  a  posterior  spinal 
ganglion. 

Serous  Bynoiritim,  and  Artlirltle  with  rapid  painless 
and  great  erosion  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  may 
occur  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  and  ataxia,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  due  to  involvement  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu 
by  progressive  sclerosis.  In  both  these  latter  groups  of 
cases  a  causal  relationship  between  the  nervous  disease 
and  the  peripheral  lesion  is  very  doubtful. 

G-lossy  Skin  (Paget). — In  some  cases  of  irritative  lesion 
of  the  sensory  nerves  of  limbs  {e.g.,  from  gun-shot),  the  skin 
becomes  smooth,  shiny,  sometimes  hypersemic,  sometimes 
cedematous,  often  superficially  inflamed  or  the  seat  of 
sores  like  chilblains ;  at  the  same  time  the  part  is  often 
the  seat  of  intense  neuralgia.  Less  severe  symptoms,  but 
obviously  similar,  are  seen  after  simple  section,  and  are 
due  to  disturbances  of  circulation  and  temperature,  and 
to  ansBsthesia. 

Atropby  of  parts  cut  off  from  the  nervous  system. 
Muscle  and  certain  glands  have  been  treated  of  above.  In 
the  case  of  muscle,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  if  it  is  regularly 
exercised  by  the  galvanic  current,  atrophy  may  long  be 
postponed.  In  a  paralysed  limb  all  tissues  ultimately 
waste ;  so,  also,  does  the  face  when  paralysis  of  the  facial 
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is  not  recovered  from.  This  is  due  to  impaired  blood 
supply,  for  it  occurs  iu  limbs  which  are  simply  kept  at  rest. 
Atrophy  of  the  cock's  comb  and  turkey's  wattles  results 
from  section  of  their  nerves,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  simi- 
larly explained. 

Bypertroptay  of  bone  may  follow  section  of  the  sciatic 
in  young  animals,  and  is  inflammatory ;  for  it  never  occurs 
unless  large  ulcers  form,  extending  to  the  bone,  and  even 
causing  necrosis.  Hypertrophy  of  the  rabbit's  ear  after 
section  of  its  nerves  has  been  said  to  occur ;  but  many 
observers  have  failed  to  produce  it,  or  have,  at  most,  seen 
thickening  of  epidermis  and  hair  upon  it. 

There  is,  then,  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  special 
trophic  nerves,  and  no  convincing  proof  of  the  interference 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  chemical  processes  of  cells 
which  perform  no  special  function.  That  these  processes 
may  go  on  undisturbed  in  the  absence  of  nervous  influence 
is  shown  by  the  perfect  development  of  other  parts  which 
is  found  in  anencephalous  and  amyelous  embryos ;  by  the 
growth  of  transplanted  epithelium  and  connective-tissues ; 
and  by  the  union  of  completely  severed  parts.  At  the 
same  time,  as  we  cannot  offer  a  perfect  explanation  t)f 
many  of  the  above-mentioned  cases,  we  cannot  say  posi- 
tively that  the  nervous  system  has  no  direct  influence 
upon  connective-tissues  and  epidermic  cells.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  it  is  dangerous  to 
explain  anything  by  such  an  influence;  it  is  better  to 
leave  it  doubtful. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  Nutritive  and  JFunctional 
Activities,  we  must  consider  the  Reproductive.  In  early 
life,  at  least,  all  cells  possess  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ing their  like,  and  in  the  majority  this  power  is  re- 
tained, although  it  may  not  be  exercised  physiologically, 
up  to  advanced  age.  Cessation  of  growth  does  not 
imply  absence  of  ability  to  grow,  for  growth  seems  to 
cease  when  the  supply  of  nutritive  material  to  a  part  is 
only  just  sufBcient  to  maintain  its  status  quo.  This  is  seen 
in  a  hair,  which  will  not  grow  beyond  a  certain  length — 
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cut  it  short  and  growth  at  once  begins  again,  the  snpply 
of  food  being  greater  than  the  now  shortened  hair  requires 
for  simple  nutrition.  To  cause  cells,  which  are  capable  of 
multiplying,  to  do  so,  the  supply  of  food  must  be  increased. 
Thus  exercise  of  a  muscle  causes  increased  blood-supply 
and  consequent  growth ;  but  increased  blood-supply  to 
a  working  tissue,  without  exercise,  will  not  have  this 
effect.  The  hypersemia  round  an  ulcer  of  the  skin  causes 
thickening  of  epidermis  and  connective-tissues,  and  no- 
thing is  commoner  than  new  formation  of  bone  round  a 
carious  focus.  JFor  this  effect  the  increased  supply  must 
be  very  frequent  or  long-continued. 

The  cells  of  the  body  inherit  very  different  amounts  of 
vital  energy.  The  cells  of  the  thymus  are  soon  exhausted, 
those  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  later,  and  of  the  generative 
organs  later  still.  In  all  cases,  probably,  the  reproductive 
activity  is  the  first  of  the  vital  manifestations  to  suffer  ; 
then  the  functional  and  nutritive.  Inability  to  perform 
such  chemical  changes  as  are  necessary  to  remove 
effete  material  and  to  repair  waste  is  natural  in  old 
age ;  death,  which  may  be  termed  natural,  then  results 
from  "  senile  decay.'* 

cmrssXB  of  CBliliS.— Yirchow's  dictum— Omnis 
eellula  e  cellula — is  admitted  now  by  all  but  a  few.  It  may 
probably  be  added  that  every  nucleus  is  derived  from  a 
pre-existing  nucleus. 

Multiplication  of  cells  takes  place  by  simple  dlvisloii. 
The  cell  divides  generally  into  two ;  and  the  change  is  pre- 
ceded by  remarkable  appearances  in  the  nucleus.  Accord- 
ing to  Flemming  the  process  of  "karyokinesis"  maybe  very 
briefly  described  as  follows  (Fig.  2) : — First*  the  nuclear 
membrane  disappears;  then  the  resting  nuclear  net- 
work (a)  becomes  much  finer  and  closer,  like  a  ravelled 
skein ;  then  again  more  open,  and,  if  not  already  so,  the 
cell  becomes  round  (6).  There  seems  to  be  now  only  one 
long  fibre  forming  the  nuclear  network,  which  next 
assumes  the  form  of  a  rosette  or  wreatb  (c),  round  a 
clear  central  space,  whilst  a  clear  zone  intervenes  ex- 
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ternaUj  between  the  network  and  the  cell -substance 
proper.  By  division  of  the  external  bends  of  the  fibre,  and 
approximation  of  tbe  apices  of  the  V  b  so  aa  to  obliterate 
the  central  apace,  a  star-form— a»ter  (d),  is  produced. 
The  fibres  at  this  stage  often  become  finer  and  more  nnine- 
Tous  bj  longitudinal  division  from  their  free  ends  to- 
wards the  centre.  Instead  of  radiating  from  the  centre 
thej  now  become  first  parallel,  and  then  convergent 
towards  two  opposite  points — the  poles — of  the  original 


Fomu  ammtd  bv  o  niKlevii  in  dimdtng — a  resting 
DQcleas  b  skein  form,  open  stage  c  wreath  form  d, 
oiteT  or  star  form  a  eqimtonoJ  stage  of  division  / 
eeparatioD  more  advanced  g  and  h,  star  and  wreath 
forms  of  daughter  nuclei  Bednced  from  Flemmmg  s 
drawiDgs  m  Che    Arch,  t   Mifc.  Anat 

noclens,  so  that  the  fibres  now  form  two  sets  of  V'a  with 
their  angles  awa;  from  the  equator— oqnatorbU  ■(««•  (e). 
A  clear  eqoatorial  line  appears,  and  widens  if),  as  one  set 
of  T-fibres  retreats  from  the  other  division.  From  each 
group  the  nnclens  of  a  daughter^cell  is  formed  ly  paaeing 
through — in  reverse  order — all  the  stages  above-mentioned 
(g  and  h),  until  the 'resting  stage  is  reached,  l^eanwhile, 
the  protoplasm  of   the   cell-body  collects   round  each 
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uncleas,  and  bj  the  time  these  have  aBBnmed  the  wreatb- 
form  its  divieioQ  is  complete.  The  daughter-cells,  at  first 
small,  grow,  and  maj  themselree  shortly  divide ;  aodthns 
mnlti plication  maybe  very  rapid. 

The  nnclens  may  divide  several  times  without  any  divi- 
sion of  the  cell-body  occurring ;  but  the  latter  increases 
continnoQHly  in  size.  Thus  are  produced  "giant"  or 
"myeloid"  cells— large,  irregnlar.  multinucleated  masses 
of  protoplasm,  which  are  met  with  in  the  marrow  of 
growing  bone,  in  chronic  inflammations,  and  in  some  new 
growths.    (Fig.  3.) 

Fio.  B. 


A  Mummuiwied  CeU.  Prom  the  lung  in  s  case 
of  Cbronlc  FhthiaiB.  Showiag  the  large  nnmber 
uf  QQclal  with  bright  nucleoli,      x  460. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  be  pointed  out,  tbat  cells  originat- 
ing from  one  embryonic  layer  never  give  rise  to  cells  of  a 
kind  formed  normally  from  another  layer.  Bptblaat 
forms  nervous  tiEsue,  and  the  epithelium  of  sense- 
organs,  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  central  canal  of 
the  cord,  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  month.  sypoblRBt 
forms  the  epithelinm  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  of  all 
glands  connected  with  it.    The  KeaobUut  forms  the  epi- 
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thelium  of  the  kidney,  testicle,  and  ovary ;  the  epithelium 
of  vessels  and  serous  membranes ;  aU  the  connective- 
tissues  ;  blood  ;    and  muscular  tissue. 
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Having  thus  dealt  with  the  structure  and  functions  of 
cells  in  health,  we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  disease. 
The  functions  of  an  organ  are  really  the  functions  of  the 
cells  of  which  it  consists ;  if  all  these  act  normally  we 
say  that  the  organ  is  sound ;  and  when  all  the  functions 
of  every  organ  and  tissue  in  the  body  are  normally 
performed,  we  describe  the  individual  as  being  in  perfect 
health.  A  very  little  experience  shows  that  physiological 
functions  vary  within  certain,  perhaps  rather  wide,  limits, 
the  perfect  well-being  of  the  individual  being  maintained. 
Consequently  our  standard  of  Bealtli  is  no  rigid  line ; 
its  maximum  and  minimum  are  widely  separated,  and 
the  latter  shades  off  imperceptibly  into  disease. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  the  definition 
of  BUease  is — abnormal  performance  of  function  by  one 
or  more  organs  or  tiaaues.  This  applies  to  *'  disease"  as 
a  general  term ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  specific  disease, 
as  rheumatism  or  syphilis,  the  cause  of  such  disease — 
that  to  which  the  peculiar  disturbances  of  function  or 
structure,  which  distinguish  the  disease  in  question  from 
all  others,  are  due — is  implied  in  the  word.  The  same,  or 
indistinguishable,  disturbances  of  function  and  structure, 
may  be  produced  by  several  causes :  it  is  the  more  or  less 
constant  grouping  or  sequence  of  symptoms  or  lesions 
which  establishes  distinct  diseases. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
physiological  maximv/m  or  minimum  must  be  regarded  as 
pathological.  For  example,  a  man  out  of  training  will 
eliminate  much  more  urea  than  normal  on  the  first  day  of 
a  walking  tour,  but  the  average  daily  elimination  for  the 
whole  tour  will  not  vary  from  the  normal    If,  however. 


external  to  the  cella  of  the  hodj. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  mode  in  which  disease  is 
inherited— it  is  in  some  oases  probable  that  the  poison,  the 
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actual  cause  of  the  disease,  is  present  in  the  ovnm  or 
spermatozoon,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the 
silkworm  disease  (Pasteur).  But  how  disease  and  tenden- 
cies to  diseases  which  are  not  due  to  any  specific  poison 
are  handed  down,  we  know  no  more  than  we  do  how  it  is 
that  children  inherit  the  features  of  their  parents. 

Often,  no  actual  disease  is  inherited,  but  the  power  of 
resistance  of  certain  tissues  against  the  causes  of  certain 
diseases  (e.g,,  tubercle)  is  more  or  less  impaired ;  or  the 
tissues  degenerate  early,  especially  in  the  fatty  or  cal- 
careous manner,  so  that  many  members  of  a  family  may 
die  at  about  the  same  age  from  fatty  heart  or  apoplexy. 

Acquired  Disease. — Starting  with  an  organism  or 
part  the  vital  energy  of  which  is  normal,  disease,  if  it 
occur,  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  external  condi- 
tions ;  the  supply  of  food  is  faulty  either  in  quantity  or 
quality,  or  the  physical  conditions  to  which  the  partis,  or 
has  been,  exposed  are  unsuitable.  It  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  two.  K  the  blood-supply  to  a  part  is  abnormal  in 
quantity,  the  temperature  of  the  part  will  be  changed ; 
H  a  portion  of  the  body  is  mechanically  injured,  its  blood- 
supply  becomes  abnormal ;  if  a  poison  excites  fever,  the 
cells  are  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature  than  normal :  a 
drculus  vitiosus  is  established.  Disease  may  be  acquired 
even  during  intra-uterinelife — e.g.,  acute  specifics,  syphilis. 

General  and  &oeal  Disease. — ^Any  change  in  external 
conditions  acting  upon  a  unicellular  organism  would  pro- 
bably affect  every  particle  of  its  substance  and  modify  all 
its  functions ;  all  its  diseases  would  therefore  be  greneral. 
But  multiplication  of  cells  and  specialisation  of  functions 
enable  abnormal  conditions  to  act  upon  certain  groups  of 
cells  and  to  disturb  their  functions  without  affecting 
(primarily,  at  least),  those  of  other  groups.  We  thus  get 
looal  disease;  and  the  great  majority  of  diseases  belong  to 
this  class.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  may  say  that  every  dis- 
ease is  primarily  localised  in  a  tissue  or  organ — the  blood 
being  counted  as  a  tissue  of  the  connective  type  of  which 
the  intercellular  substance  is  fluid. 
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Structural,   Orgranlc,   and   Vunotional    Bisease.-— 

A  disease  is  localised  in  an  organ  or  tissue  during  life, 
by  its  symptoms  and  by  its  physical  signs ;  and  after 
death,  we  as  a  role  find  the  localisation  justified  by  the 
discovery  in  the  part  of  some  constant  structural  change. 
This  is  structural  disease.  In  a  large  number  of  cases, 
however,  there  are  no  physical  signs,  only  symptoms 
(epilepsy),  or  the  physical  signs  are  secondary  to  some 
primary  abnormality  of  function  in  one  or  more  organs 
(gout,  diabetes).  There  may  then  be  doubt  as  to  the 
organ  or  system  at  fault ;  and,  often,  this  doubt  can  be 
settled  only  by  the  discovery  of  a  constant  structural 
change  associated  with  the  symptoms  in  question. 
Diseases,  in  which  no  such  change  has  been  found,  are 
classed  as  flinctlonal ;  the  belief  being  that  in  them  the 
functions  of  certain  cells  are  abnormally  performed,  with- 
out any  structural  change.  Modem  research  has  greatly 
diminished  the  number  of  functional  diseases ;  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  slighter 
ailments  are  due  to  faults  in  the  chemical  changes  (the 
metabolism)  effected  by  cells.  Orgranic  disease  probably, 
in  the  first  place,,  meant  that  pathologists  had  been 
enabled  to  localise  a  disease  in  an  organ  by  means  of 
structural  change  in  it.  It  has  now  come  to  be  used  as 
synonymous  with  "  structural." 

-ffiTiOLOGT  OP  Disease. — The  causes  of  disease  are  divided 
into  two  classes — Predisposingr  and  ExoltlnAr- 

P&EBZSPOSZXOro  CAirSBS. — Any  agency  which  tends 
to  cause  departure  from  the  physiological  state  of  the 
whole  body,  or  of  a  part,  must  be  regarded  as  predisposing 
to  disease — e.g.,  privation,  frequent  irritation.  Many 
such  agencies,  when  acting  more  strongly,  become  ex- 
citants of  disease — i.e.,  cause  the  step  outside  the  physio- 
logical limit  to  be  taken.  If  to  ciliated  cells,  detached 
from  the  body  and  acting  strongly  under  the  microscope, 
a  hot  iron  be  approached,  its  first  effect  will  be  to  increase 
or  stimulate  their  action ;  but  if  the  iron  be  kept  near 
them  long,  or  be  brought  closer,  their  action  slows  and 

c2 
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ceases.  If,  now,  the  iron  be  removed  at  once,  the  cilia 
will  after  a  period  of  quieBceuce  begin  slowly  to  work- 
one  here,  one  there,  then  all— and  may  finally  recover 
completely.  This  was  an  experiment  of  Lister,  as  also 
was  that  of  showing  the  resolution  of  inflammatory 
stasis  in  the  amputated  web  of  a  frog.  They  illustrate 
a  point  of  fundamental  importance  in  pathology — the 
mherent  'power  of  every  cell  to  recover  after  injury.  They 
show  for  the  elements  what  every  one  knows  of  the  whole 
— namely,  that,  cceteris  paribvs,  a  strong  man  will  recover 
from  a  disease  which  would  be  fatal  to  a  weakly  one.  It 
is  certain,  too,  that  the  "  life"  of  cells  resists  the  action 
of  injurious  agencies ;  and  that  this  power  of  resistance 
varies  in  the  cases  of  different  tissues — e,g,,  the  rabbit's 
ear  resists  the  effects  of  anasmia  much  longer  than  a 
knuckle  of  its  intestine ;  and  also  in  different  individuals. 
Thus,  it  is  a  common  observation  that  certain  people, 
who  have  not  suffered  from  the  acute  specifics,  tend  those 
ill  of  these  diseases  without  themselves  catching  them ; 
whilst  others  again  fall  victims  to  them,  one  after  another, 
though  not  specially  exposed.  Such  x>ower  of  resisting 
certain  causes  of  disease  does  not  imply  ability  to  resist 
others  of  a  different  nature ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  go 
with  muscular  strength.  It  varies  at  different  times  in 
the  same  individual. 

The  following  predisposing  causes  are  generally 
considered : — 

JL^e» — Special  treatises  have  been  written  on  diseases 
of  childhood,  and  on  diseases  of  old  age,  showing  that 
there  are  peculiarities  with  regard  to  disease  at  these 
periods  of  life.  The'  special  liabilities  of  childhood  are 
to  some  extent  explained  by  supposing  that  the  power 
of  resisting  injury,  which  all  cells  possess,  is  not  fully- 
developed  until  adult  age ;  those  of  old  age,  by  the  fact 
that  the  vital  powers  are  wearing  out,  and  degeneration 
occurring. 

Bex. — The  organs  special  to  the  sexes  render  each  liable 
to  special  diseases.    That  women  are  the  special  victims 
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of  hysteria  is  probably  dne  to  the  fact  tbat  for  genera- 
tions it  lias  not  been^  considered  unwomanly  for  a  woman 
to  display  feelings  wMcb  it  has  always  been  the  object  of 
men  to  conceal.  Bat  we  cannot  explain  the  special 
liability  of  women  to  endemic  and  exophthalmic  goitre 
and  myxoedema,  nor  their  comparative  immunity  from 
Addison's  disease,  ataxy,  and  general  paralysis. 

Heredity. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  feeble  vital 
power,  without  actual  disease,  may  be  the  heritage  of  the 
body,  or  one  of  its  parts.  It  may  be  noted  further  that, 
like  physiological  and  personal  peculiarities,  disease  some- 
times skips  one  or  more  generations  (atavism)-e.^.,  gout. 
In  other  cases,  as  in  hsBmophilia,  the  disease  appears 
generally  in  the  males  only ;  although  the  females  may, 
without  themselves  manifesting  it,  transmit  it  to  their 
offspring. 

The  diseases  which  most  obviously  "  run  in  families" 
are: — afunctional  nervous  disorders — hysteria,  neuralgia, 
epilepsy,  insanity,  and  they  are  more  or  less  interchange- 
able ;  carcinoma*  especially  of  the  breast  and  uterus ;  and 
some  simple  growths,  especially  if  multiple  (lipomata, 
osteomata,  papillomata);  gout,  tubercular  disease. 

Streets  of  Frevtous  Blsease. — Some  diseases,  when 
once  acquired,  tend  to  recur  again  and  again.  This  may 
be  because  the  tissue  affected  is  at  the  onset  incapable  of 
normal  resistance ;  or  because,  having  once  been  injured 
by  the  disease,  it  does  not  recover  its  pristine  state.  Sir 
jr.  Paget  points  out  how  exactly  the  form  and  structure 
of  a  scar  are  preserved  through  years ;  almost  as  exactly 
as  are  those  of  normal  parts  which  have  never  been  altered 
by  disease.  He  thinks  that  this  maintenance  of  the  parts 
in  the  state  to  which  they  have  been  brought  by  the 
injury,  accounts  for  their  yielding  more  and  more  easily 
each  time  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  same 
cause.  Catarrhal  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes^ 
rheumatism,  and  facial  erysipelas  are  familiar  examples 
of  diseases  which  tend  to  recur. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  diseases  which  are 
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said  to  be  **  protective  against  themselves."  An  individual 
who  has  had  small-poz  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  not  liable 
to  the  disease.  This,  too,  Paget  explains  by  supposing 
that  the  effect  of  the  disease  npon  the  blood-forming 
organs  is  so  to  modify  them  that  they  no  longer  produce 
the  pabulum. necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  small-pox 
poison.  If  small-poz  be  caught  a  second  time,  he  regards 
it  as  a  proof  that  the  blood-forming  organs  have  returned 
to  the  normal,  in  accordance  with  the  law  above-men- 
tioned— ^that  injured  tissues  tend  to  recover. 

Certain  other  diseases,  again,  seem  to  modify  very 
deeply  the  functions  of  the  body.  Many  years  after  these 
illnesses,  it  is  found  that  diseases,  which  seem  at  first 
sight  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  yield  only  to  the 
treatment  proper  for  the  original  malady.  Such  are 
malarial  fever,  syphilis,  gout. 

BXCZTZxro  CikirsBS. — These  may  all  be  ranged 
under  the  headings  of  iLb normal  Food-sapply  and 
iLbnormal  Pliysloal  Conditions. 

JLbnormal  Food-snpply. — This  may  be  due  to  errors 
in  the  circulation  or  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  It 
may  result  from  hyperasmia  or  anaemia ;  from  all  abnor- 
malities in  blood-constitution,  whether  due  to  faults  in  its 
formation  or  purification,  or  to  the  introduction  of  poisons 
from  without. 

jLbnormal  Pbyslcal  Conditions. — ^These  include  in- 
juries from  any  one  of  the.  physical  forces,  applied  either 
from  without,  or,  so  to  speak,  from  within ;  the  results 
of  mechanical  obstacles  to  discharge  of  function  or  of 
contents — e.g.,  stricture  of  a  duct  or  orifice,  strangulation 
of  gut,  pressure,  and  the  mechanical  effects  of  parasites. 


Mode  of  Extension  of  Disease. — Primary  disease  of 
an  organ  or  tissue  is  frequently  folio  V7ed  by  secondary 
disease  of  other  parts.  This  may  happen  in  several 
ways': — 

1.  By  direct  spread  of  a  morbid  process*  as  when  in- 
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flammatioB  eiti'iidii  from  hkin  to  s&liciitsDecms  tasBiie*  or 
cancer  of  the  mamma  iuTolTes  skin. 

phatics  or  bj  the  Uood-Teaseli^  mb  in  eniKilism  of  ihe 
most  varied  sabetuieeB. 

3.  ITrrnBMlmnr  hj  so-called  •*  Baek4<ul nc.^  Tims 
stricture  of  the  urethra  camiei  hjpeftrophj  of  the  bladaer 
to  oyeroome  the  obstade  to  the  oat£ow  of  mine,  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  bhbdder  if  its  efforts  are  fiitile.  In  either  case, 
the  difficulty  of  entry  of  nrine  into  the  bladder  is  increased, 
and  the  nreters,  pelTea,  and  Hdnejrs  dihOe.  Interstitial 
nephritis  resnlts  frmn  the  pressaie,  the  renal  fonctioos 
are  imperfectly  performed,  and  this  is  detrimental  to  the 
organism  at  large.  The  sncoessian  of  changes  irhich 
result  from  mitral  incompetence  is  another 
example  of  this  mode  of  extension 

4.  railure  of  any  part  t»  ds 
in  tlie  economy.  The  resolt  wUl  depend  npon  the  com- 
pleteness  with  which  its  defection  can  be  compensated. 
If  the  work  can  be  done  by  other  parts,  as  can  that  of  a 
sweat  or  sebaceous  gland,  nothing  is  noticed ;  but  after 
extirpation  of  a  kidney  which  was  doing  work,  a  time  of 
danger  from  diminished  excretion  of  urinary  prodacts  has 
to  be  gooe  through,  the  other  kidney  being  at  first 
unequal  to  the  double  duty.  Failure  of  the  cardiac  or 
of  the  respiratory  function  will  cause  death,  there  being 
no  power  of  compensation. 


Tebminations  of  Disease. — ^The  possible  terminations 
of  disease  are  recovery,  or  return  of  the  part  to  the 
discharge  of  its  normal  functions ;  partial  recovery;  and 
death,  or  complete  cessation  of  function.  Certain  dis* 
eases  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  termination ;  whea 
once  established  they  remain  stationary. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NUTRITION  ARRESTED. 
NECROSIS. 

The  absolute  and  permanent  arrest  of  the  performance  of 
function  in  a  part  constitntes  necrosis,  gangrene,  or  local 
death. 

BTXOXiOOY'. — ^Whatever  interferes  with  the  supply  of 
nutritive  material  to  a  part,  or  destroys  the  vital  activity 
of  its  cellular  elements,  may  cause  its  death. 

A.  The  supply  of  nutritive  material  may  be  interfered 
with  by  :~^ 

1.  Obstmotlon  In  fbe  itrteries. — This  is  a  common 
cause  of  necrosis.  The  obstruction  may  be  caused  by 
compression  by  ligature,  tumour,  Ac,  by  rupture,  throm- 
bosis, or  embolism,  or  by  disease  of  the  arterial  coats.  If 
the  obstruction  be  complete  and  a  collateral  circulation 
cannot  be  CBtablished,  death  of  the  part  quickly  ensues. 

2.  Obstmotioii  in  tbe  Capillaries. — Obstruction  here 
is  often  the  result  of  pressure  upon  or  stretching  of  the 
vessels.  This  may  take  place  from  the  accumulation  of 
inflammatory  products,  hasmorrhage,  or  from  the  pressure 
exercised  by  new  growths.  The  resulting  obstruction  to 
the  capillary  circulation  causes  the  death  of  the  im- 
mediately adjacent  tissues.  As  examples  of  necrosis  from 
this  cause  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  bone  which  so  frequently  results  from  periostitis, 
owing  to  the  compression  of  the  capillaries  between  the 
bone  and  the  periosteum ;  the  sloughing  of  tendons  in  whit- 
lows before  they  are  opened ;  and  the  formation  of  ordinary 
bed-sores.    When  inflammation  causes  gangrene  it  is  ulti- 
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mately  by  tbe  production  of  stasis,  leading  to  death  of  the 
tissues  from  malnutrition  and  coagulation  of  blood  in  their 
capillaries.  Whenever  necrosis  of  a  tissue  occurs/  the 
blood  coagulates  in  its  capillaries ;  and  thus  hsemorrhage 
from  gangrenous  parts  is  prevented. 

3.  Obatraotion  In  tlie  Veins. — Obstruction  to  the 
return  of  blood  by  the  veins  must  be  so  complete  in  order 
to  arrest  nutrition  that  it  is  in  itself  rarely  a  cause  of 
necrosis.  It  is  when  associated  with  cardiac  weakness  or 
obstruction  in  the  arteries  that  it  constitutes  an  important 
agent  in  producing  this  result ;  for  then  the  force  neces- 
sary to  drive  the  blood  on  through  the  much  narrowed 
venous  channel  is  quite  inadequate.  This  is  seen  after 
hgature  of  a  main  artery  and  its  vein,  and  in  accidental 
injury  of  the  vein  during  the  operation  of  ligature  of  a 
large  artery,  especially  in  the  thigh  ;  also  in  constriction 
of  a  part  by  a  bandage  not  tight  enough  to  occlude  the 
arteries. 

4.  lUmlnlslied  Cardiac  Power. — This  is  never  in- 
dependently a  cause  of  necrosis.  In  cases,  however,  of 
excessive  general  debility,  or  disease  of  the  cardiac  snb- 
stance,  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  contractile  power 
of  the  heart  materially  aids  the  foregoing  causes  in  pro- 
ducing a  fatal  blood-stasis.  The  arrest  of  the  circulation 
in  "  senile  gangrene,"  and  that  which  so  often  occurs  in 
the  tissues  of  the  back  in  adynamic  fevers  and  in  chronic 
exhausting  diseases,  is  in  pai*t  the  result  of  diminished 
cardiac  power.  This  arrest  in  the  last-named  conditions 
is  usually  determined  by  some  injurious  irritation  of  the 
tissue — in  other  words,  it  is  a  part  of  an  inflammatory 
process. 

5.  Znllaipniation. — As  a  cause  of  necrosis,  inflamma- 
tion belongs  partly'  to  group  A,  and  partly  to  group  B. 
The  effect  of  the  inflammatory  process  is  to  impede  or 
arrest  the  cii'culation,  and  to  impair  the  vitality  of  the 
affected  part,  and  the  intensity  of  the  process  may  be  so 
great  as  to  cause  coagulation  in  the  capillaries  and  death 
of  the  tissue  Tsee  "  Inflammation").   When  a  strangulated  . 
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or  invaginated  piece  of  gut  is  released  and  the  circu- 
lation is  re-established,  severe  inflammation,  perhaps 
leading  to  gangrene,  frequently  ensues.  Cohnheim's 
experiment  of  tying  off  a  rabbit's  ear  has  been  repeated. 
It  is  of  practical  importance  to  note  that  inflammation 
sets  in  only  on  re-establishment  of  the  circulation — i.e., 
when  the  gut  is  returned  to  the  peritoneum ;  there  is  none 
whilst  it  is  in  the  sac.  A  much  contused  and  lacerated 
part  may  ultimately  be  killed  by  the  pressure  of  the  effu- 
sion from  its  injured  vessels  still  further  impeding  the 
flow  through  them.  Certain  inflammations  have  a  special 
tendency  to  terminate  in  necrosis,  as  diphtheria,  carbuncle, 
noma,  ''hospital  gangrene,"  and  spreading  traumatic 
gangrene.  In  these  conditions  the  intensity  of  the  injury 
to  the  tissues  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  minute 
organisms.  In  all  cases,  the  more  impaired  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  part  which  becomes  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory 
process,  the  more  likely  is  this  to  cause  its  death. 

B.  Destruction  of  the  activity  of  the  cellular  elements 
may  be  caused  by : — 

Pltysloal  and  Cliemleal  Agencies. — ^A  part  may  be 
completely  disorganised  and  lose  its  vitality  as  the  result 
of  external  violence,  great  heat,  or  cold.  Many  corrosive 
chemicals,  as  acids  and  caustic  alkalies,  destroy  the  life 
of  cells.  Normal  urine  is  very  irritating,  often  exciting 
extensive  sloughing  when  extravasated  from  a  ruptured 
urethra.  Putrid  urine  or  foul  secretions  from  wounds  are 
even  more  intensely  irritant,  sometimes  directly  destroy- 
ing the  cells  like  a  caustic.  As  mentioned  in  the  last  para- 
graph, organisms  other  than  those  of  putrefaction  have  a 
similar  effect.  These  physical  and  chemical  causes  fre- 
quently produce  necrosis  by  exciting,  in  the  first  place, 
acute  inflammation. 

These  are  the  several  causes  of  necrosis ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  process  is  often  complex,  and 
due  to  the  combined  influence  of  two  or  more  of  them. 
The  liability  to  necrosis  will  greatly  depend  also  upon 
the  power  of  the  tissues  to   rea^ist  injury »    This  varies, 
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probably,  in  different  individuals,  and,  certainly,  in  differ- 
ent tissues  in  the  same  individual — intestine,  for  example, 
being  much  less  resistant  to  injury  than  skin.  Conditions 
which  lead  to  the  death  of  a  part  in  which  the  circulation 
was  already  impeded,  or  the  vitality  of  the  cellular  ele- 
ments impaired,  produce  no  such  effect  where  such  local 
weakness  does  not  obtain.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
necrosis  of  the  tissues  of  the  back  from  pressure,  which 
so  often  occurs  in  conditions  of  debility ;  by  varicose  ulcers 
of  the  legs ;  by  the  gangrene  of  the  extremities  which 
sometimes  results  from  the  long-continued  ingestion  of 
ergot ;  and  especially  by  senile  gangrene. 

Senile  Ckuigrrene. — This  is  a  form  of  necrosis  which 
affects  especially  the  lower  extremities  of  old  people,  and 
is  the  result  of  several  of  those  etiological  conditions 
which  have  already  been  enumerated. 
.The  most  important  element  in  the  production  of  senile 
gangrene  is  the  presence  of  atheromatous  or  calcareous 
changes  in  the  arteries  of  the  limb,  which  greatly  diminish 
their  elasticity  and  calibre,  and  proportionately  impair 
the  circulation  in  and  nutrition  of  the  part.  This  is 
shown  by  the  coldness  of  feet,  cramps,  and  other  abnor- 
mal sensations  sO  often  experienced  by  the  patient  for 
some  time  before  the  gangrene  sets  in.  The  slowing  of 
the  circulation  is  usaaUy  much  increased  by  simultaneous 
atrophy  or  degeneration  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart  itself.  The  prolonged  contact  of  the  blood  with  an 
abnormal  vessel- wall,  thus  brought  about,  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  in  the 
artery,  which  slowly  spreads  until  it  may  extend  from  the 
foot  to  the  groin.  Gangrene  begins  in  one  or  more  toes, 
and  also  extends  slowly.  It  is  surprisingly  limited ;  thus 
the  whole  foot  may  not  be  gangrenous  where  the  thrombus 
extends  into  the  popliteal  artery.  In  other  cases  embolism, 
>vith  superadded  thrombosis,  may  be  the  starting-point — 
a  chalky  plate  or  a  parietal  thrombus  being  swept  from  a 
large  into  a  smaller  artery.  Finally,  the  gangrene  may 
be  inflammatory,  due  to  some  very  slight  injury,  such  as 
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a  sliglit  abrasion  of  the  foot,  the  catting  of  a  corn,  or 
excess  of  heat  or  cold,  acting  upon  the  under-nourished 
vessels  and  tissues. 

TBB  CBASACTBKS  OF  TBB  BBAB  PAST. — 

These  vary  according  to  whether  the  part  dries  or  remains 
moist  and  putrefies.  These  two  varieties  are  spoken  of 
as  Bry  and  Moist  Ckmgrrene* 

Bry  Oangrrene  or  nCmmntficatlon. — ^The  conditions 
favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  this  are : — Causation  of  the 
necrosis  by  interference  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
part,  the  veins  and  lymphatics  being  left  free ;  such  position 
of  the  part  as  shall  favour  the  return  of  fluid  by  veins 
and  lymphatics ;  slow  progress  of  the  gangrene ;  removal 
of  the  epidermis,  which  much  impedes  evaporation ;  free 
exposure  to  a  current  of  cool  or  hot  dry  air ;  and  the 
predominance  in  the  part  of  such  tissues  as  naturally 
contain  but  little  fluid^ — ^bone,  cartilage,  and  tendon. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  part,  which  is  pale,  slowly 
shrivels,  becoming  brown  or  black ;  and  beyond  the  drying, 
its  tissues  undergo  little  change.  Dry  gangrene  often 
results  from  embolism,  from  slowly  progressing  arterial 
thrombosis,  and  from  the  prolonged  admmistration  of 
ergot  of  rye. 

Moist  Oangrrene. — Under  opposite  circumstances, 
where,  from  an  acute  inflammation,  or  from  venous  obstruc- 
tion combined  with  a  weak  arterial  supply,  a  part,  consist- 
ing largely  of  muscle  and  other  soft  structures,  becomes 
rapidly  gangrenous,  it  is  gorged  with  an  albuminous  fluid 
full  of  breaking-down  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  haemo- 
globin of  these  forms  a  red  solution  which  soaks  into  and 
stains  all  the  tissues.  The  limb  is  much  swollen,  of  purplish 
colour,  and  often  studded  with  buUae  of  blood-stained 
fluid.  If  such  a  part  is  exposed  to  warm,  moist  air,  septic 
bacteria  quickly  enter  through  the  skin,  multiply  rapidly 
in  the  highly  putrescible  fluid,  and  generate  by  their 
action  gases— chiefly  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid — which  give  rise  to  the 
emphysematous  crackling  so  often  associated  with  gan- 
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grcne.  The  tissues  soften  and  liquefy,  the  whole  part 
becomes  exceedingly  offensive,  and  its  tissues  change 
in  colour  from  reddish-  to  brownish-  or  greenish-black. 
For  putrefaction  to  occur  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  bacterium  termo  be  admitted  to  the  part;  conse- 
quently such  changes  are  met  with  chiefly  in  external 
parts  or  internal  organs  to  which  air  has  free  access. 
When  the  life  of  an  internal  organ  or  part  is  destroyed, 
as  by  infarction,  but  bacteria  are  not  admitted  to  it,  its 
tissues  undergo  a  series  of  degenerative  fatty  changes 
known  as  neoroblosU. 

COUSSB. — Gangrene  may  be  eiroumacrtbed  or  spread- 
ingr-  The  course  varies  chiefly  with  the  oanse ;  but  the 
resistance  of.  the  tissnes,  depending  upon  their  vital 
energy  and  blood  supply,  must  always  be  taken  into 
account,  for  causes  which  have  little  eflect  on  healthy 
tissues  lead  to  sloughing  in  the  aged  (p.  28),  the  diabe- 
tic, albuminuric,  or  intemperate. 

With  regard  to  the  first  factor-circumscribed  gangreue 
implies  a  circumscribed  cause.  This  form  is  exemplified 
by  the  death  of  tissue  resulting  from  mechanical  violence, 
the  actual  cautery,  complete  stoppage  of  the  circulation, 
&c.  On  the  other  hand,  spreading  gangrene  necessitates 
a  cause  which  spreads  before  it.  Thus  gangrene  from 
arterial  thrombosis  often  spreads,  but  slowly  a*nd  with  a 
well-defined  margin.  But  the  typical  spreading  gangrenes 
are  those  due  to  inflammation,  in  which,  probably,  the 
action  of  organisms  on  the  fluids  of  the  part  provide 
fresh  quantities  of  the  irritant. 

When  the  process  becomes  circumscribed,  the  dead 
tissue — sphacelus  or  slough — acts  as  an  irritant  to  the 
adjacent  living  structures^  causing  more  or  less  inflamma- 
tion of  them.  If  the  slough  is  aseptic,  the  inflammation 
is  slight — ^leading  merely  to  the  formation  of  a  layer  of 
connective-tissue  round  the  dead  mass  by  which  it 
becomes  encapsuled.  This  occurs  especially  in  internal 
parts,  and  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  simple 
infarcts.    When  thus  encapsuled  the  dead  part  ceases  to 
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irritate ;  it  becomes  decolorised,  fatty,  infiltrated  with 
small  round  cells,  and  is  converted  into  a  small  fibrous 
scar,  whicb  may  calcify. 

When  the  slongh  is  superficial  it  generally  putrefies 
and  becomes  strongly  irritant ;  but  mummification  will 
prevent  this.  The  inflammation  of  living  tissue  round  the 
now  limited  slough  is  spoken  of  as  the  line  of  demar- 
cation. Exudation  and  migration  occur  freely  into  a 
narrow  zone  of  living  tissue  surrounding  the  edges  and 
base  of  the  slough,  fibres  and  all  firm  connections  between 
the  living  and  dead  tissues  are  softened  and  eaten 
through,  and,  finally,  the  slough  is  cast  off  when  this 
process  is  complete,  by  suppuration  occurring  along  the 
line  of  demarcation.  If  the  whole  thickness  of  a  limb 
dies,  the  stump  left  by  casting  off  the  sphacelus  will  be 
conical;  for  the  soft  parts  retract  somewhat,  and  the 
bone  separates  lower  down.  The  less  vascular  a  tissue, 
the  longer  is  the  time  occupied  in  its  erosion — e.g*,  fascia, 
tendon,  bone.  After  removal  of  the  slough,  an  ulcerated 
surface  is  left.  If  the  dead  mass  be  deeply  seated,  ^,nd 
suppuration  occur  about  it,  fistulse  form,  leading  from  it 
to  the  surface ;  through  which  it  may  ultimately  be  cast 
off.    This  is  seen  in  necrosis  of  bone. 

POST-MORTEM  CHA.N6ES. 

The  changes  which  always  occur  in  tissues  after  death 
must  now  be  considered  more  particularly.  Firstly,  with 
regard  to  the  blood : — This  fluid  undergoes  the  earhest 
and  most  rapid  change.  The  hssmoglobin  escapes  from 
the  red  corpuscles,  partly  by  exudation,  and  partly  by 
the  destruction  of  the  corpuscles  themselves,  and,  dis- 
solved in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  permeates  the  surrounding 
tissues.  The  corpuscles  are  ultimately  completely  anni- 
hilated, nothing  remaining  but  a  few  minute  granules. 
The  staining  of  the  tissues  with  hsBmoglobin  is  commonly 
known  as  post-mortem  staining*,  and  the  appearances  it 
presents  are  very  characteristic.  The  lining  membrane 
of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels,  being  in  immediate  con- 
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tact  witli  tlie  blood  after  death,  are  the  parts  principally 
affected.  The  staining  is  of  an  nniform  pinkish-red 
colour,  thns  differing  from  the  punctiform  and  stratiform 
redness  of  hyperaBmia,  from  which  it  must  be  carefully 
distingnished.  The  amonnt  of  staining  is  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  decomposition  has  taken 
place,  and  to  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the  part 
'  at  the  time  of  death.  Marked  staining  of  the  endo- 
cardium and  great  vessels  soon  after  death  is  a  sign  of 
septicsemia. 

In  muscle  the  arrest  of  nutrition  is  accompanied  by  a 
state  of  rigidity,  known  as  the  &iffor  Mortis.    This  is  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  muscles  observed  in  almost  all 
bodies  after  death,  in  which  they  become  firm  and  some- 
what shortened,  as  though  in  a  state  of  chronic  contrac- 
tion.    It  comes  on  as  soon  as  the  muscles  have  lost  their 
irritability — i.e.,  their  capability  of  responding  to  arti- 
ficial   stimulation;    in    other    words,    as   soon  as    the 
nutritive  processes  have  completely  ceased.    The  time  of 
its  appearance  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  state  of 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  at  the  time  of  death ;  the  more 
healthy  and  vigorous   this  is,  the   longer  it  is  before 
the    nutritive     processes    completely    cease,   and   con- 
sequently  the    longer  it   is    before    the    rigor    mortis 
supervenes.      The  length  of  its  duration   and    its  in- 
tensity are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  its 
appearance.    In  people,  for  example,  who   are  in   per- 
fect health  and  die  suddenly,  as  from  accident,  the  rigor 
mortis  does  not  usually  come    on  imtil    from  ten    to 
twenty-four  hours  after  death  j  it  is  very  marked,  and 
often  lasts  two  or  three  days.    In  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  die  from  some  exhausting  disease,  as  from 
chronic  phthisis  or  the  adynamic  fevers,  in  which  the 
nutrition  of  the  muscles  becomes  much  impaired,  the 
rigor  mortis  appears  very  soon,  sometimes  as  early  as 
ten  minutes  after  death ;  it  is  very  slight,  and  may  pass 
off  in  less  than  an  hour.    It  has  been  said  that  in  gases 
of  death  from  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen,  from  lightning,  and  from  some  of  the  severer 
forms  of  the  adynamic  fevers,  the  rigor  mortis  is  entirely 
absent.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  is  the  case,  as 
the  rigor  mortis  has  probably  escaped  observation,  owing 
to  it8  early  Buperrention  and  rapid  disappearance.  As 
soon  as  the  rigor  mortis  has  passed  off,  decomposition  of 
the  muscular  tissue  commences. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  change,  Kuhne  and 
others  have  shown  that  it  is  really  owing  to  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  albuminous  substance  of  the  muscle — myosin. 
The  myosin,  fluid  during  life,  coagulates  when  nutrition 
has  ceased,  the  coagulation  being  attended  by  the  libera- 
tion of  a  free  acid.  Thus  are  produced  the  firmness, 
hardness,  and  opacity  of  the  muscle  characteristic  of 
rigor  mortis.  These  disappear  as  soon  as  decomposition 
commences ;  the  transverse  striation  of  the  fibres 
becomes  indistinct,  and  gives  place  to  irregular  rows 
of  granules  and  fat-molecules,  the  muscle  softens,  its 
sarcolemma  is  destroyed,  and  ultimately  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  soft  structureless  debris.  This  change 
occurs  not  only  in  muscle ;  in  the  cells  of  other  tissues  a 
similar  coagulation  of  the  protoplasm  takes  place  on  the 
cessation  of  the  nutritive  processes. 

Eespecting  the  post-mortem  changes  in  other  tissues — 
protoplasm  generally  not  only  coagulates,  but  tends  to 
become  finely  granular  after  death.  It  sometimes  in- 
creases in  size  so  that  the  cells  look  swollen ;  and  in 
nucleated  cells  the  nucleus  often  shrinks  or  entirely  dis- 
appears. The  cells  ultimately  break  up  into  molecules 
of  various  sizes.  In  adipose  tissue,  the  cells  diminish  in 
size,  owing  to  the  escape  of  the  fluid  fat,  which  dijSPuses 
itself  throughout  the  surrounding  structures.  The  fibres 
of  connective-tissue  swell  up,  become  opaque,  and  ulti- 
mately liquefy.  In  nerve-fibres,  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann  coagulates  and  collects  into  small  drops 
(myelin)  within  the  neurilemma.  Cartilage  and  bone 
resist  the  putrefactive  process  longer  than  any  of  the 
tissues,  and  are  the  least  altered  by  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NXJTEITION  IMPAIBED. 

It  lias  been  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  absolate 
arrest  of  nntrition  is  followed  by  complete  cessation  of 
all  manifestations  of  vitality  and  function,  constituting 
necrosis  or  local  death.  Those  conditions  must  now  be 
considered  in  which  the  interference  with  nutrition,  for 
the  most  part,  falls  short  of  absolute  arrest,  and  in  which 
impairment  of  vital  energy  is  the  characteristic,  death 
being  only  an  occasional  consequence.  Such  conditions 
are  comprised  under  "  Atrophy"  and  "  Degeneration." 

ATEOPHY. 

Atrophy  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  arrested 
development.  It  is  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  a  tissue, 
owing  either  to  diminution  in  the  aixe  or  in  the  number 
of  the  histological  elemeuts  of  which  it  is  composed.  It 
is  attended  by  loss  of  weight  and  impairment  of  func- 
tion. When  the  elements  are  diminished  in  size  only,  it 
is  called  Simple  Ataropby ;  when  the  number  is  diminished 
it  is  called  Wnmerioal  JLtropby-  These  two  varieties  are 
often  associated,  the  latter  being  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
former. 

Simple  diminution  in  size  of  the  elements  of  a  tissue 
is  the  most  common  condition  met  with  in  atrophy,  and 
may  affect  all  tissues,  as  is  well  exemplified  by  what  takes 
place  in  ordinary  emaciation.  Thus,  adipose  tissue  is 
merely  common  connective-tissue,  many  cells  of  which 
are  distended  with  fat.  When  a  person  emaciates,  the 
fat  is  gradually  removed  from  the  cells,  so  that  they 
diminish  in  size,  and  the  fat  which  completely  filled  the 
cell  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  isolated  drops ;  the  cell-waU 
and  nucleus  at  the  same  time  often  become  distinctly 
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■riaible  (Fig.  4).  Here  there  is  no  deBtmction  of  the  cells, 
no  dimmotioo  in  their  number,  bnt  simply  the  removal 
of  some  of  their  contents.  As  the  fat  is  removed  from 
the  cells,  it  is  nsa&ltj  partially  replaced  by  a  seroas  fluid. 
Jilnltiplication  of  the  nnclensis  also  often  observed.  The 
cells  of  all  glands  may  thus  become  atrophied,  and  bo 


jfdipote  lime.  A.  NormaL  B.  Atrophic,  froni  a  ease  of 
phtluBiB.  a.  A  single  fat-cell,  witb  oell-wsll,  nucleus,  and 
drop  of  fat.   x  800.    (Virchow.) 

produce  a  diminution  is  the  size  of  the  whole  organ. 
MoBoular  tissue  also  may  atrophy  by  simple  diminntion 
in  the  size  of  its  primitive  fasiculi ;  and  here,  as  in  adi- 
pose tisane,  the  process  appears  often  to  be  associated 
with  &  multiplioation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  moscle.  In  all 
these  cases  the  elements  remtun  almost  unchanged;  hence, 
all  that  is  neoeBsary  for  restitution  of  the  tissne  is  a 
diminntion  of  waste,  or  an  increase  of  repair,  according  as 
the  one  or  the  other  is  fanlty. 

A  diminntion  in  the  number  of  elements — nanerical 
atrophy — is  often  an  advanced  stage  of  simple  atrophy. 
The  elements  not  only  diminish  in  size,  bnt  some  of  them 
actnally  perish  and  cease  to  exist  as  vital  agents.  It  is 
well  seen  in  advanced  atrophies  of  muscle.  In  it,  resti- 
tution is  possible  only  by  the  production  of  new  elements, 
whereas  iu  simple  atrophy  repair  can  be  effected  without 
new  formation.  In  certain  tissues,  in  which  growth 
occurs  hy  addition  of  new  elements,  and  not  by  enlarge- 
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ment  of  pre-eidstiDg  cells — as  the  spleen,  lympliatio 
glands,  and  skin — atrophy  is  probably  always  due  mainly 
to  numerical  loss. 

Atrophy  may  bo  yenena— affecting  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  or  it  may  be 
local  and  limited  to  particular  parts.  In  general  atrophy 
the  stress  falls  at  first  upon  the  subcutaneous  adipose 
tissue,  then  upon  the  adipose  tissue  in  other  situations,  as 
that  surrounding  the  viscera  and  in  the  omentum,  then 
upon  the  muscles  and  glandular  organs,  and  lastly  on  the 
osseous  and  nervous  structures. 

Although  atrophy  in  its  strict  signification  consists 
simply  in  a  diminution  in  the  size  or  in  the  number  of  the 
component  elements  of  a  tissue,  it  is  rarely  a  perfectly 
simple  process,  but  is  usually  associated  with  more  or  less 
ftittjr  deffeneratlon.  This  indicates  fault  in  the  chemical 
processes  of  the  cells.  Probably,  when  the  nutrition  of  a 
part  is  so  much  interfered  with  as  to  cause  it  to  atrophy, 
those  portions  of  its  cells,  which  should  be  combined  i^ith 
oxygen  and  rendered  soluble,  remain ;  fatty  degeneration 
is  the  natural  fate  of  protoplasm  under  such  conditions. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  an  atrophying  tissue  would  not 
store  sufficient  oxygen  for  its  use.  It  will  be  seen  sub- 
sequently that  fatty  degeneration  arises  from  causes 
similar  to  those  which  produce  atrophy  itself. 

BTZO&OOT. — Atrophy  of  the  whole  body  or  of  a  part 
is  sure  evidence  that  the  total  or  local  nutritive  exchange 
is  disturbed  so  that  waste  exceeds  repair.  This  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  atrophies.  Repair  may  be  deficient 
because  of  insufficient  supply  of  food,  or  becaase  of  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  tissues  to  use  the  food  supplied. 
The  circumstances  which  excite  excessive  waste  in  cells 
are  but  little  understood  (see  "  Effect  of  Nervous  System 
upon  Nutrition,"  p.  11).  It  is  convenient  to  speak  of 
general  atrophy  as  distinct  from  local. 

General  Atropby  may  be  caused  by  : — 

1.  Beflcient  Supply  of  nt^tritlTe  Material. — What- 
ever interferes  with  the  supply  of  nutritive  material  to 
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the  tissnes  will  be  followed  by  their  atrophy.  Deficient 
snpply  of  food ;  obstraction  to  the  passage  of  the  food 
into  the  stomach  or  intestines,  as  in  stricture  of  the 
OBSophagns  or  pylorns ;  the  mal-assimilation  which  results 
from  the  various  conditions  giving  rise  to  dyspepsia; 
interference  with  the  absorption  of  the  chyle,  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  thoracic  duct,  or  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  constituting  the  so-called  *' tabes  mesenterica;" 
may  all  in  this  manner  be  causes  of  general  atrophy. 

2.  BxoesslTe  VTaste. — ^All  those  conditions  which  are 
attended  by  the  loss  of  large  quantities  of  nutritive 
material  may  be  causes  of  general  atrophy.  Such  condi- 
tions are  furnished  by  continuous  hsamorrhages,  profuse 
and  long-continued  suppuration  such  as  often  occurs  in 
caries  of  the  spine  and  empyema,  diarrhoea,  and  the  excre- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  albumen  or  sugar,  as  in  Bright's 
disease  or  diabetes.  The  waste  resulting  from  the  in- 
creased tissue-change  which  accompanies  acute  febrile 
diseases  must  also  be  included  under  this  head. 

3.  Unpaired  Vital  AettTity. — ^This  constitutes  an 
important  element  in  the  production  of  the  atrophy  of  old 
age — senile  atropby.  As  life  advances,  the  ability  of 
the  elements  to  perform  those  chemical  processes  which 
are  necessary  to  prepare  and  assimilate  food  to  compen- 
sate for  waste  gradually  dimini/shes ;  hence  they  gradually 
atrophy,  and  ultimately  all  manifestations  of  their  vitality 
may  cease. 

Although  general  atrophy  may  thus  be  referred  to  one 
of  the  foregoing  causes,  it  is  rarely  a  simple  process,  but 
usually  depends  upon  the  -  combined  influence  of  two  or 
more  of  them.  The  atrophy  associated  with  pulmonary 
phthisis,  for  example,  results  partly  from  the  loss  of 
nutritive  material  in  the  profuse  expectoration  and 
diarrhoea,  partly  from  the  deficient  supply  consequent 
upon  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  blood  and  upon  the 
interference  with  assimilation  which  is  so  often  caused  by 
structural  changes  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
partly  from  the  increased  tissue-change  of   fever.    In 
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senile  atrophy,  again,  in  addition  to  tHe  general  diminu- 
tion of  nntritive  activity,  there  is  frequently  some  eondi« 
tion  of  the  digestive  organs  interfering  with  assimilation 
which  materially  aids  in  producing  the  ultimate  result. 
Increased  tissne- waste,  loss  of  appetite,  and  interference 
with  assimilation  are  all  canses  in  the  production  of  the 
atrophy  which  accompanies  fever. 

XK>cal  Atropby. — In  dealing  with  local  atrophy,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  discover  which  of  the  factors  in 
the  nutritive  exchange  is  at  fault.  The  first  group  is  a 
simple  one. 

1.  Beflcient  Supply  of  VvtrttlTa  Material. — ^The 
effect  of  diminishing  the  blood-supply  to  a  part  will  vary 
with  the  amount  of  diminution  from  slight  atrophy  to 
death. 

Diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood  is  a  common  cause 
of  atrophy,  and  may  be  brought  about  in  various  ways. 
(1.)  By  obstruction  of  the  supplying  vessels  before  they 
enter  a  part ;  thus  atrophy  of  the  testis  may  result  from  pres- 
sure of  an  abdominal  aneurism  on  its  artery,  and  wasting 
of  the  proximal  fragment  of  a  long  bone  may  follow  its 
fracture  above  the  point  of  entry  of  the  nutrient  artery. 
(2.)  Pressure  may  be  continuously  exercised  upon  a  part, 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  constrict  the  veins  specially ; 
thus  is  produced  atrophy,  even  of  bones,  from  pressure  of 
aneurisms  and  tumours,  deep  fissures  in  organs  like  the 
liver  by  pressure  of  band-like  adhesions,  atrophy  of 
kidney  from  obstruction  in  urinary  passages,  and,  rarely, 
wasting  of  a  testis  by  pressure  of  old  hssmatoceles  or 
hydroceles.  (3.)  Pressure  may  be  developed  within  the 
capsule  of  an  organ  by  the  appearance  of  some  new  growth, 
or  of  some  inflammatory  efiusion — especially  that  of  small 
round  cells  going  on  to  the  formation  of  young,  strongly 
contractile  connective-tissue.  The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in 
granular  contracted  kidney,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and 
indeed  in  all  "  sclerosing"  processes.  In  groups  (2)  and 
(3)  the  pressure  must  also  act  directly  on  the  cells  of 
the  part  and   so  impair  their  powers.    Theise  groups 
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inclnde  the  atrophies  commonlj  known  as  preranre- 
atropbles.  • 

2.  BImlnlftbed  IHinotlonal  Aettvlty. — This  is  a  con- 
venient clinical  group,  many  examples  occurring  both 
physiologically  and  pathologically.  Bnt  diminished  func- 
tion is  never  more  than  the  remote  cause  of  atrophy, 
the  immediate,  being  either  deficient  supply  of  food  or 
impaired  vital  energy. 

Diminished  functional  activity  of  a  part  means  that 
the  chemical  processes  going  on  in  its  cells  are  less 
active  than  normal,  and  such  cells  wiU  require  less  food. 
The  means  by  which  the  needs  of  each  tissue  are  made 
known  to  the  blood-forming  organs  is  not  understood ; 
but  the  supply  is,  as  a  rule,  speedily  adapted  to  any 
variation  in  their  wants.  Consequently,  working  tissues 
will,  soon  after  they,  have  ceased  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, receive  only  sufficient  material  for  those  chemical 
processes  which  do  still  go  on  in  them.  This  is  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  mass  of  protoplasm  required  to  do  the 
full  work  of  the  tissue ;  so  some  of  it  atrophies. 

After  birth,  those  parts  which  are  no  longer  required  in 
the  altered  circulation  gradually  atrophy.  The  umbilical 
arteries  and  vein  become  thrombosed  up  to  their  first 
branches,  and  shrink  to  a  fibrous  cord  as  the  clots  organise. 
But  this  does  not  explain  the  closure  of  the  Ductus  venosus 
or  D.  arteriosus,  in  which  the  conditions  are  not  favour- 
able to  thrombosis.  Obliteration  of  these  vessels  can  at 
present  be  spoken  of  simply  as  a  developmental  fact, 
comparable  to  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale.  The  thymus 
disappears  in  the  second  year ;  the  female  generative  appa- 
ratus atrophies  at  from  forty-five  to  fifty,  the  male  some- 
what later ;  the  spleen  and  whole  lymphatic  system  waste 
after  middle  life.  Probably  in  these  cases  the  vital  energy 
of  the  cells  of  the  parts  concerned  is  exhausted  about  the 
times  mentioned,  and  diminished  function  is  the  result — 
not  the  cause.  They  would  then  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
senile  decay. 

Thus,   muscles   rendered    inactive   by   ankylosis    or 
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cHTonic  disease  of  joints,  by  splints,  or  by  paralysis 
from  disease  or  injury  above  the  anterior  oomnal  cells 
with  which  they  are  connected,  atrophy.  When  the 
muscles  of  a  part  waste,  all  its  other  lissues — ^nerves, 
vessels,  bones,  &c. — suffer  ultimately  from  impaired 
blood-supply.  Thus,  in  part  at  least,  we  may  explain 
wasting  of  the  bone  in  a  stump  or  in  a  limb  long  kept  at 
rest ;  the  absence  of  that  intermittent  pressure,  which  it 
is  the  function  of  bones  to  bear,  is  probably  a  secondary 
cause.  The  rectum  dwindles  -after  colotomy  to  a  scarcely 
pervious  cord ;  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  muscular  action, 
no  doubt,  passage  of  feeces  over  the  mucous  membrane 
acts  as  a  stimulant  to  its  vessels,  and,  as  it  is  never  dis- 
tended, the  tissues  adapt  themselves  to  the  empty  condi- 
tion. Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  follows'  on  removal  of 
the  eyeball. 

But  when  a  muscle  is  cut  off  from  its  connection  with 
its  cells  in  the  anterior  comu,  or  when  these  cells  are 
destroyed  or  seriously  injured,  an  atrophy  of  the  muscle, 
which  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  resulting  from 
diminished  functional  activity,  sets  in.  In  the  latter 
case,  those  changes  which  nervous  stimuli  alone  can 
physiologically  excite,  probably  go  on  (p.  9) ;  but  in  the 
former  they  are  completely  arrested.  Examples  of  this 
atrophy  are  afforded  by  the  acute  bulbar  and  spinal 
paralysis  of  adults,  infantile  paralysis,  some  cases  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  neuritis  from  any  cause, 
rupture,  contusion,  or  section  of  a  nerve.  Certain  glands 
(salivary,  testis?)  waste  on  section  of  their  nerves. 
Nerves  cut  off  from  their  ganglion  cells  also  degenerate 
rapidly,  and  waste.  These  are  spoken  of  as  tropbo- 
Beitroses  (see  p.  8).  In  all  of  these  the  interstitial  con- 
nective-tissue increases,  and  often  becomes  loaded  with 
fat  as  the  higher  tissue  disappears. 

3.  BzeesslTe  rnnotlonal  Aetivlty. — ^This  may,  quite 
exceptionally,  be  a  cause  of  atrophy — e^g.^  of  testis.  (See 
also  "  Hypertrophy  of  Muscle,"  p.  113). 

rszCAli    CBAJULCTBB8.  —  The    estimation   of 
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atrophy  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  difficnlty.  The 
great  criterion  is  diminntion  in  absolute  weight.  The 
weight  of  an  organ,  however,  varies  considerably  in 
health ;  it  varies  with  the  weight  of  the  body  as  a  whole, 
and  it  may  be  less  than  natural  from  incomplete  develop- 
ment. The  same  is  tme  also  of  the  muscular  and  osseous 
systems.  An  accumulation  of  blood  and  serosity  in  an 
organ  may  again  increase  its  weight,  and  thus  constitute 
a  source  of  fallacy.  This  is  often  the  case  in  organs 
which  have  been  for  some  time  mechanically  con« 
gested,  in  which,  although  their  size  and  weight  may 
be  increased,  their  tissue  is  considerably  diminished  in 
amount. 

Organs  which  are  atrophied  are  usually  diminished  not 
only  in  weight,  but  also  in  size.  In  most  cases  they  con- 
tain less  blood,  they  are  drier,  firmer,  and  more  fibrous 
in  consistence  than  in  health.  Their  functional  powers 
are  invariably  diminished.  The  whole  of  the  textures  of 
which  an  organ  is  composed  may  sufPer ;  some,  however, 
usually  do  so  more  than  others.  The  fibrous  constituents 
are  the  last  to  atrophy ;  hence  the  firmness,  toughness, 
and  loss  of  elasticity  so  commonly  met  with  in  the  atro- 
phied parts.  In  glandular  organs,  the  secreting  cells  are 
usually  the  first  to  show  signs  of.  atrophy ;  they  become 
smaller,  and  are  often  finely  grannlar,  from  the  presence 
of  molecular  fat ;  the  vessels  and  nerves  also  share  in  the 
wasting  process.  In  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
the  fat  is  gradually  removed  from  the  cells,  which  thus 
diminish  in  size.  In  muscles  the  primitive  fasciculi 
become  smaller,  and  their  transverse  strisB  gradually  dis- 
appear; ultimately  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the 
sarcolemma  may  be  entirely  removed,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  connective  tissue.  This  process  is  usually 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  development 
of  fat  between  the  fasciculi.  (See  **  Fatty  Infiltration  of 
Muscle.") 
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ATBOPHT  OP  BONE. 

Atrophy  of  bone  is  always  attended  by  a  diminntion  in 
weight,  but  not  always  by  a  diminution  in  size.  It  is 
met  with  in  two  forms.  In  one,  the  compact  and  can- 
cellous tissue  gradually  become  absorbed,  the  medullary 
canal  diminishes  in  size,  and  the  whole  bone  thus  becomes 
smaller.  This  is  knowo  as  ooncentrie  atropby.  It  is 
met  with  especially  in  the  long  bones  in  cases  of  long-, 
standing  anchylosis,  dislocations,  or  paralysis. 

In  the  other  variety  of  atrophy  there  is  no  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  bone,  but  merely  a  gradual  conversion 
of  compact  into  cancellous  tissue.  The  whole  bone  thus 
becomes  rarefied,  and  it  is  exceedingly  light  and  brittle, 
so  that  it  fractures  with  great  facility.  This,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  former  variety,  is  known  as  eooentrio 
aftropliy.  It  is  usually  met  with  as  a  senile  change,  and 
is  in  most  cases  accompanied  by  more  or  less  fatty  dege- 
neration. 

PTJLMONABT  VESICULAK  EMPHTSEMA. 

This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  to  describe  the 
changes  met  with  in  the  lungs  in  emphysema,  inasmuch 
as  these  changes  are  characterised  mainly  by  atrophy  of 
the  walls  of  the  air- vesicles. 

Emphysema  consists  essentially  in  a  permanent  en- 
largement of  the  infundibula  and  air-vesicles  in  larger  or 
smaller  areas  of  the  lungs.  The  dilatation  appears 
usually  to  commence  in  the  infundibulum,  and  to  extend 
from  this  to  the  air-vesicles  which  open  into  it,  so  that 
ultimately  the  whole  may  be  thrown  into  one  large  cavity. 
As  the  process  proceeds,  communications  are  established 
between  adjacent  groups  of  air-veBides,  and  thus  cavities 
of  still  larger  area  are  produced. 

Atroplious  Empliyseina. — The  more  minute  histolo- 
gical changes  which  accompany  emphysema  vary  some- 
what in  different  varieties  of  the  disease.    In  that  form 
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of  emphysema  which  occurs  in  old  people,  and  which  is 
essentially  a  senile  change,  the  alterations  in  the  walls  of 
the  air-vesicles  consist  simply  of  atrophy  of  the  several 
structures  of  which  they  are  composed : — ^hence  the  term 
atropbous  or  nnall-lanffed  emphysema,  which  is  applied 
by  Sir  W.  Jenner  to  this  variety  of  the  disease.  The  air- 
vesicles  may  not  be  much  increased  in  size,  but  several  of 
them  are  thrown  into  one,  their  walls  are  considerably 
thinner  than  natural,  the  connective-tissue,  elastic-tissue, 
and  bloodvessels  all  having  apparently  shared  in  the 
wasting  process.  There  is  usually  also  an  abnormal 
amount  of  pigmentation.  Such  lungs  are  smaller  than 
natural,  and  quickly  collapse  when  the  thorax  is  opened. 

HypertropbouB  Empbyseina. — In  the  other  important 
variety  of  emphysema  the  lungs  are  increased  in  size, 
so  that  they  often  bulge  forwards  when  the  thorax  is 
opened,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  former  variety, 
certain  constituents  of  the  lung-tissue  appear  to  be  in- 
creased in  amount,  inasmuch  as  the  lungs  are  less 
crepitant,  and  feel  somewhat  denser  and  tougher  than 
natural.  This  is  described  by  Sir  W.  Jenner  as  liyper- 
trophons  or  largre-lanffed  emphysema. 

When  such  lungs  are  examined  microscopically,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  is  more 
marked  than  in  atrophous  emphysema,  although  less 
general  in  its  distribution.  The  atrophic  changes  also 
do  not  affect  equally  the  various  tissues  wliich  make  up 
the  alveolar  walls.  The  elastic  fibres  appear  to  be  more 
especially  wasted,  whilst,  according  to  some  observers, 
the  connective-tissue  is  increased.  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  marked  increase  of  the  connective-tissue  in 
the  alveolar  walls,  although  an  increase  of  this  tissue  is 
often  to  be  seen  around  the  smaller  interlobular  blood- 
vessels and  bronchi.  The  capillary  bloodvessels  which 
are  distributed  on  the  walls  of  the  air- vesicles  are  atrophied 
and  diminished  in  calibre,  owing  to  the  stretching  and 
pressure  which  result  from  the  vesicular  dilatation,  whilst 
the  larger  interlobular  vessels  are  often  found  thickened 
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and  distended  with  blood.  In  some  cases  there  is  more 
or  less  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  and  usually 
an  abnormal  pigmentation  of  the  lung. 

STZOXiOOT. — It,  wonld  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  work  to  discuss  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  propounded  to  account  for  the  development  of 
emphysema.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  all  conditions 
which  increase  the  pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  air- 
vesicles,  or  damage  the  resisting  powers  of  their  walls, 
may  be  causes  of  permanent  vesicular  dilatation. 

Increased  pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  air- vesicles  may 
result  from — 

1st.  Violent  expiratory  efforts  with  closed  glottis, 
such  as  occur  during  the  act  of  coughing,  blowing  wind 
instruments,  violent  muscular  exertion,  &o.  Those  parts 
of  the  lungs  which  are  least  supported  will  be  over- 
distended.    This  is  the  expiratory  theory  of  Jenner. 

2nd.  Certain  portions  of  the  lungs  being  incapable  of  ex- 
pansion, owing  to  collapse,  consolidation,  asthmatic  spasm, 
&c.  There  will  be  excessive  tension  in  those  parts  into 
which  the  air  can  enter. 

Impairment  of  the  resisting  power  of  the  air-vesicles 
may  result  from — 

1st.  The  loss  of  elasticity  and  atrophy  which  is  a  con- 
comitant of  old  age.  This  is  the  most  important  element 
in  the  causation  of  atrophous  emphysema. 

2nd.  The  atrophy  of  the  air-vesicles  resulting  from 
that  stretching  of  their  walls  and  obliteration  of  their 
bloodvessels  which  is  caused  by  their  over-distension  from 
increased  pressure  exercised  upon  their  inner  surface. 

8rd.  Damage  to  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  resulting 
from  inherited  weakness,  or  due  to  some  interference  with 
their  nutrition  from  mode  of  life  or  other  causes. 

DEGENERATION. 

The  "  Degenerations"  include  a  class  of  morbid  pro- 
cesses which  are  characterised  by  an  alteration  in  the 
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quality  of  the  tissues,  and  which,  like  atrophy,  are 
attended  by  impairment  of  function,  and  often  by  anni« 
hilation  of  histological  elements. 

Atrophy  and  degeneration  are  both  steps  towards 
death.  In  atrophy,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  Vir- 
chow,  nutrition  is  simply  altered  in  quuitltar ;  the  waste 
of  the  tissue  is  in  excess  of  the  assimilation  of  new 
material,  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  the  tissue  and  an  impairment  of  its 
functional  powers.  In  degeneration,  on  the  other  hand, 
nutrition  is  altered  in  Vtnalitj — ^the  metabolism  of  the 
cell  is  abnormal ;  an  abnormal  substance  exists  in  the 
tissues,  which  is  either  formed  by  metamorphosis  of 
their  protoplasm,  or  is  brought  to  and  deposited  in  the 
tissue,  and  is  not  consumed.  This  is  attended  by  im- 
pairment of  the  vitality  and  functions  of  the  elements 
of  which  the  tissue  is  composed,  resulting  either  from 
the  presence  of  the  now  material,  or  dependent  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  those  which  gave  rise  to  its  forma- 
tion. 

BTZOKOOT.— Of  the  causes  of  the  Degenerations  as 
a  class  but  little  can  be  said,  the  various  forms  depending 
fur  the  most  part  upon  different  conditions.  These  will 
be  considered  under  their  respective  heads.  Our  know- 
ledge of  this  class  of  morbid  processes  is  necessarily  very 
incomplete,  inasmuch  as  so  little  is  known  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  within  cells.    (See  p.  7.) 

The  Degenerations  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^the 
BSetamorplUMes  and  the  Znllttratloiis. 

1.  Tlie  Metamorpboses. — ^These  are  characterised  by 
the  direct  metamorphosis  of  the  albuminoid  constituents 
of  the  tissues  into  a  new  material.  This  is  usually 
followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  histological  elements 
and  the  softening  of  the  intercellular  substance,  so  that 
ultimately  all  trace  of  structure  may  be  lost,  and  the 
function  be  completely  arrested.  The  Metamorphoses  in- 
clude Fatty,  Mucoid,  Colloid,  and  probably  Lardaoeous 
Degeneration. 
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2.  nie  Znnitratioiui. — These  differ  from  the  Meta- 
znorphoses  inasmuch  as  the  new  material  which  exists  in 
the  tissues  is  not  derived  from  their  albuminoid  con- 
stituents, but  is  deposited  in  them  from  the  blood ;  there 
is  an  infiltration  and  deposition  of  a  new  substance.  This 
is  rarely  followed  by  destruction  of  the  histological 
elements,  or  by  softening  of  the  intercellular  substance ; 
hence  the  structure  of  the  tissue  is  much  less  altered  than 
in  'the  Metamorphoses,  and  function  is  usually  much  less 
intferfered  with.  The  Infiltrations  include  Fatty,  Cal- 
careous, and  Pigmentary  Infiltration. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FATTY  DEGENEEATION. 

Fattt  Degenebatign  is  an  abnormal  accumulation  of 
fat  in  the  tissues.  An  accumulation  of  fat  occurs,  how- 
ever under  very  different  circumstances,  and  under  the 
general  term  of  *'  fatty  degeneration"  are  included  differ- 
ent pathological  processes.  Before  proceeding  to  describe 
these  processes  and  the  histological  changes  which  they 
produce,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
sources  from  which  the  fat  met  with  in  the  body  is 
derived ;  and  secondly,  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
may  accumulate  so  as  to  constitute  a  morbid  process. 

Oeaeral  Patbolonr  of  Fatty  Be§reneratlon. — The 
chief  source  of  the  fat  met  with  in  the  body  is  the  oleagi- 
nous constituents  of  the  food.  A  portion  of  these  are 
stored  up  in  the  cells  of  certain  tissues,  to  be  utilised  as 
producers  of  force  and  heat  when  the  requirements  of 
the  system  may  demand  it.  The  cells  of  adipose  tissue, 
those  of  the  medulla  of  bone,  and  to  a  less  eittent,  those 
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of  tlie  liver,  thus  serve  as  physiological  reservoirs  for 

fat. 

The  other  sources  from  which  fat  may  be  derived  is 

from  saccharine  and  albuminous  principles.  The  albu- 
minous principles  in  the  process  of  nutrition  undergo 
decomposition,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  fat.  This  is  usually  com- 
pletely removed  by  oxidation,  but  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  oxidation  is  incomplete,  and  the  fat  accun^u- 
lates  in  the  cells  of  the  tissue. 

In  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  an  accu- 
mulation of  fat  in  the  tissues  may  constitute  a  morbid 
process,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  often  becomes  exceed- 
ingly difficult  here  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  health  and  disease.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  accumulation  of  fat  is  excessive  in  situations 
where  fat  is  normally  met  with.  When  it  occurs  in 
abnormal  situations  the  morbid  nature  of  the  process  is 
evident. 

An  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  tissues  may  occur  so  as 
to  constitute  a  morbid  process  under  the  four  following 
conditions : — 

1st.  When  the  food  contains  an  excess  of  fat,  or  of 
substances  capable  of  becoming  converted  into  fat.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  body  is  in- 
sufficient to  oxidise  the  excess,  and  it  consequently  accu- 
mulates in  the  cells. 

An  accumulation  of  fat  from  this  cause  occurs  as  a 
.  physiological  process  in  the  growth  of  adipose  tissue. 
Adipose  tissue  is  a  connective-tissue  containing  numerous 
cells  which  are  distended  with  fat.  The  growth  of  this 
tissue  thus  consists  simply  in  the  fatty  infiltration  of  more 
of  these  cells.  (Fig.  5.)  If  this  be  excessive  it  constitutes 
obesity.  The  temporary  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  liver 
during  the  digestion  of  an  aliment  rich  in  fatty  substances 
is  another  example  of  this  kind  of  deposition.  This  will 
be  described  when  speaking  of  the  "  fatty  liver."  If  the 
amount  of  fat  be  very  great  it  may  accumulate,  not  only 
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in  normal  situations,  bnt  also  in  tissnes  where  fat  is  not 
usually  raet  with,  and  in  both  cases  the  accumnlation  will 
thas  constitute  a  morbid  process.  ' 

2nd.  When  there  is  no  such  excess  at  fattj  sabataiices 
in  the  food,  bnt  the  processes  of  oiidatiou  exe  so  imper- 
fectly performed,  either  locally  or  generally,  that  the  fat 
contained  in  a  natnral  diet  is  incompletely  oxidised. 

3rd.  When  the  fat  which  is  hberated  from  the  nitro- 
genons  constitaentB  of  the  food  during  the  process  of 
nutrition  does  not  undergo  the  complete  oxidation  which 
it  should,  and  so  remains  within  the  cells. 

4th.  When  the  fat  which  is  liberated  from  the  proto- 
plasm of  cells  during  the  progress  of  nutrition  is  incom- 
pletely oxidised,  and  so  accumulates  in,  and  takes  the 

Fio.  6, 


place  of,  the  protoplasm.  Here  there  is  a  gradual  re- 
placement of  the  protoplasm  by  molecular  fat,  so  that 
the  cell  ultimately  may  be  completely  destroyed. 

Fatty  degeneration  in  which  there  is  this  destruction  of 
histological  elements  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
the  disease,  and  it  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  described 
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as  Uktty  metamorplioBls.  Its  nature  was  first  pointed 
ont  by  Dr.  Quain  in  his  well-known  researclieB  on  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart.*  Dr.  Qnain  then  stated  that 
the  fat  met  with  in  the  muscular  fibres  in  this  condition 
was  the  result  of  a  metamorphosis  of  the  fibres  them- 
selves, and  was  not  derived  from  without.  The  truth  of 
Dr.  Quain's  teaching  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
experimental  investigations  of  Drs.  Yoit  and  Bauer. 

Yoit  and  Bauer's  investigations  were  made  with  the 
object  of  determining  the  source  of  the  fat  in  that  acute 
form  of  fatty  degeneration  which  is  produced  by  poison- 
ing with  phosphorus,  in  which  the  degeneration  is  due 
mainly  to  a  diminution  in  the  oxidising  power  of  the 
blood,  caused  probably  by  the  destruction  of  the  red- 
blood  cells.t  They  gave  phosphorus  to  dogs  which  had 
for  some  days  previously  been  starved,  so  that  any  fat 
which  might  be  present  in  the  tissues  after  death  could 
not  have  been  derived  either  from  the  food  or  from  the 
adipose  tissue  of  the  animals.  The  phosphorus  produced 
very  extensive  and  general  fatty  degeneration,  and  the 
fat  must  obviously  have  arisen  from  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells.  Yoit  concludes  from  these  investigations — 1st. 
That  the  transformation  of  albumin  which  takes  place 
in  cells  is  independent  of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  but  that 
if  the  oxygen  be  deficient,  the  fat  and  other  products  of 
the  transformation,  being  incompletely  oxidised,  accumu- 
late in  the  cell.  2nd.  That  the  presence  of  fat  in  the 
cells  may  thus  be  due  to  increased  transformation  of  the 
albumin,  or  to  diminished  oxidation  of  the  products  of 
its  decomposition.  3rd.  That  the  fatty  degeneration  in 
poisoning  by  phosphorus  is  due  both  to  an  increased 
transformation  of  the  albumin  of  the  cells,  and  to 
diminished  oxidation  of  the  fat  and  other  products  of 
the  transformation. 


•  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans.  Lond.,*'  1850,  vol  zxxiii. 
f  Voit  and  Bauer,  "  Zeitschrift  f tir  Biologie,"  vii,  pp.  63-85 ;  and 
Voit,  ^t^eues  Bepertorium  fUr  Pharmacie,"  zz.  pp.  340-849. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  four  conditions  enume- 
rated as  causes  of  fatty  degeneration,  in  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  the  accumulation  of  the  fat  is 
principally  due  to  incomplete  oxidation,  whilst  in  the 
first  there  is  no  imperfection  in  the  oxidising  processes, 
but  the  oxidisable  materials  are  in  excess.  These  two 
conditions  are  frequently  associated. 

Incompleteness  of  oxidation,  and  a  consequent  ten- 
dency to  the  production  of  fat,  occurs  under  various  cir- 
cumstances. The  red  blood  cells  being  the  carriers  of 
oxygen,  all  those  conditions  in  which  the  supply  of 
blood  is  interfered  with,  the  red  blood  cells  diminished 
in  number  or  defective  in  quality,  or  the  oxygenation 
of  the  blood  imperfectly  performed,  may  lead  to  fatty 
degeneration. 

Interference  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  part,  and 
consequent  fatty  degeneration  from  imperfect  oxidation, 
may  result  from  narrowing  of  the  nutrient  bloodvessels. 
This  is  seen  in  the  heart  as  the  result  of  atheromat<ous 
changes  in  the  coronary  arteries,  and  in  organs  in  which 
the  lumen  of  the  vessels  is  diminished  by  lardaceous  or 
syphilitic  changes.  The  interference  with  the  supply  of 
blood  caused  by  inflammation  and  mechanical  congestion 
in  the  same  way  leads  to  fatty  degeneration.  Organs  and 
tissues  which  have  been  long  disused,  and  in  which,  con- 
sequently the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  them 
and  the  oxidation  processes  become  diminished,  undergo 
fatty  changes  (see  "  Fatty  Infiltration  of  Muscle") ;  as  do 
also  the  cancers  and  other  rapidly-growing  tumours  in 
which  the  rapidity  of  growth  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
vascular  supply. 

An  alteration  in  the  blood  as  a  whole,  and  a  conse- 
quent general  tendency  to  fatty  changes,  is  seen  in 
chlorosis  and  in  those  conditions  of  ansamia  which  are 
sometimes  produced  by  chronic  and  acute  diseases  ;  also 
in  the  fatty  degeneration  which  results  from  poisoning 
by  phosphorus.  The  long-continued  abuse  of  alcohol, 
and  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature,  by  diminishing 
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the  abBorption  of  oxygen  by  tbe  tissues,  tend  to  produce 
fatty  changes.  The  senile  forms  of  fatty  degeneration, 
which  affect  especially  the  cornea  and  cartilage,  are  due 
to  that  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  circulation  which 
exists  in  old  age.  Lastly,  the  imperfect  oxygenation  of 
the  blood  which  results  from  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs 
constitutes  an  important  element  in  the  causation  of  the 
fatty  degeneration  which  so  frequently  exists  in  these 
diseases. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  histological  changes 
which  are  produced  in  the  tissues  by  an  accumulation  of 
fat,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  remarked  that  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  fat  is  derived  from  the  food,  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  deposited  in  those  situations  in  which  fat 
is  normally  met  with ;  whereas  when  it  originates  in  the 
tissues*  it  may  occur  in  the  cells  of  any  part.  The  changes 
produced  in  the  tissues  must  obviously  vary  in  the  two 
cases.  Where  the  fat  is  derived  from  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  cells  the  process  is 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  cell,  and 
by  a  corresponding  impairment  of  its  functional  powers 
— the  tissues  are  destroyed  in  the  process ;  whilst  in  the 
other  cases  no  such  destruction  usually  takes  place. 
Although  these  two  conditions  may  occasionally  be  asso- 
ciated, yet,  owing  to  the  marked  difference  in  the  results 
which  they  respectively  produce,  it  will  be  well  to  speak 
of  them  separately ;  that  in  which  the  fat  is  derived  from 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  being  termed  ratty 
Metamorpliosis ;  that  in  which  it  is  derived  from  the 
oleaginous,  saccharine,  or  nitrogenous  principles  of  the 
food,  ratty  Xnfiltratton. 

PATTY  INFILTRATION. 

In  Fatty  Infiltration,  the  fat  which  is  deposited  within 
the  cells  usually  occurs  as  distinct  drops  of  oil.  In  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  process  these  are  very  small,  but 
as  the  deposition  proceeds   they  gradually  accumulate 
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and  run  together,  displacing  and  obscuring  tlie  nucleus 
and  protoplasm,  until  the  cell  is  completely  filled  and 
distended  with  oil    (Fig.  6.)    The  pio.  6. 

vitality  and  functions  of  the  cells 
are  bat  little  impaired  by  the  accu- 
mulation, and   the    protoplasm — 
although  rendered  almost  invisible 
when    this  is    excessive — remains 
unaltered.    The  cells  within  which 
the  fat  accumulates  not   being  de- 
stroyed, the  removal  of  the  fat  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  restore  them 
to    their    original    condition.    As 
already  stated,    fatty    infiltration      Liver  Cells  in  varUms 
occurs  as  a  physiological  process  in  '^^-^.S^^V'^^f'^* 
the  growth  of  adipose  tissue,  and 
also  in  the  liver  during  the  digestion  of  an  aliment  rich 
in  fatty  substances. 

FATTY  INPILTRATION  OP  MUSCLE. 

In  muscle,  fatty  infiltration  is  frequently  met  with  as  a 
morbid  process.  The  cells  in  the  connective  tissue  which 
surrounds  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscle  become  filled  with 
fat ;  and  this  development  of  fat  between  the  primitive 
muscular  fasciculi  has  often  been  confounded  with  dege- 
neration of  the  fibres  themselves.  In  this  latter  process, 
however,  which  will  subsequently  be  described  as  UAty 
metamorpliosis  of  muscle,  there  is  a  direct  metamorphosis 
of  the  muscular  fibres  into  fat ;  whereas  in  the  condition 
now  under  consideration,  there  is  a  deposition  of  fat 
between  the  fasciculi,  which  remain — during  the  early 
stages,  at  all  events — unaffected.  The  interstitial  fat 
varies  in  amount.  In  some  eases  single  rows  of  fat  cells 
alternate  with  rows  of  muscular  fasciculi ;  at  other  times 
the  accumulation  is  less  regular,  more  existing  between 
some  fibres  than  between  others :  in  all  cases,  however, 
the  muscular  elements  may  be  discovered  lying  amongst 
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the  fat.  (Fig.  7.)  If  the  latter  be  very  considerable 
in  amount,  the  muscle  may  appear  to  the  naked  eye  to 
be  entirely  converted  into  fat ;  bnt  the  microscope  will 
always  reveal  the  mnscnlar  structure  in  which  it  is 
embedded. 

This  condition  is  frequently  met  with  in  animals  which 
have  been  fattened,  the  fat  increasing  not  only  in  the 
usual  situations,  but  also  accumulating  between  th*e 
fasciculi  of  the  muscles.  In  muscles  also  which  from 
any  cause  have  for  some  time  been  incapacited,  and  in 
which  consequently  the  circulation  of  blood  and  the 
oxidation  processes  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  this  inter- 
stitial growth  is  extremely  liable  to  occur — ex.  gr.,  in  the 
extensors  of  the  wrist- joint  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning, 
and  in  long-standing  paralysis  from  lesions  of  the  brain 
or  cord,  also  in  muscles  which  have  been  rendered 
useless  by  anchylosis  of  a  joint.  In  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  as  Virchow  has  shown,  the  affected  muscles 
exhibit  this  change,  together  with  true  fatty  metamor- 
phosis. 

Fatty  XnfUtration  of  tlie  Heart. — In  the  heart  fatty 
infiltration  is  not  unfrequently  met  with ;  and  here  itjs 
especially  important  to  distinguish  it  from  the  much 
more  grave  condition  in  which  the  fibres  themselves  are 
primarily  affected.  In  health,  there  is  a  varying  amount 
of  fat  covering  the  surface  of  the  heart  beneath  the  vis- 
ceral layer  of  the  pericardium,  which  is  always  most 
abundant  in  the  grooves  between  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles, where  it  surrounds  the  blood-vessels.  This  may 
increase  so  as  to  completely  envelop  the  organ,  and  at 
the  same  time  gradually  insinuate  itself  between  the 
muscular  fibres,  so  that  to  the  naked  eye  all  appearance 
of  muscular  structure  may  be  lost,  the  walls  looking  like 
a  mass  of  fat.  In  hearts  less  affected,  striaB  of  fat  will 
be  seen  lying  amongst  the  muscle.  (See  Fig.  7.)  The 
fat  is  always  most  abundant  near  the  surface,  the  mus- 
cular structure  becoming  more  evident  towards  the  endo- 
cardium. 
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The  immediate  effect  of  the  iuteratitial  growth  is  to 
displsice  and  compress  the  moscnlar  fibres  between  which 

it  iiiainii&t«H  itself,  and  in  doin;;  so  it  diminishes  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  mnacle.  This  is  especioUj  important 
when  occurring  in  the  heart.  The  pressare,  however, 
which  it  exercises  npon  the  fibres  and  the  accompanying 
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Fatta  lafiUnUlsH  qf  Heart.  A  soetion  fmm  tho  more  external 
portion  of  ttaa  left  ventricle  of  the  he&rt,  showing  the  growth  of  fit 
betaeea  the  muaciilar  fibres.  The  fibres  are  in  aome  places  atro- 
phied and  conuuencing  to  undergo  fatty  metamorphosis,    x  200. 

blood-yesaels,  nltimately  canses  atrophic  and  degeneratire 
changes.  Thus  the  fasciculi  gradually  atrophy,  the  trans- 
verse striation  becomes  indistinct  and  is  replaced  by  mo- 
lecnlar  fat  ;  in  fine,  trne  metamorphoeiB  of  the  mnscle  ia 
established.     These  two  processes,  indeed,  not  nncom- 
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monly  go  hand  in  hand  together,  the  interstitial  infiltra- 
tion preceding  the  intra  stitial  metamorphosis. 

JfATTY  INPILTEATION  OP  THE  UVBE. 

In  the  liver  fatty  infiltration  is  exceedingly  freqnent, 
constituting  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "fatty 
liver/*  The  hepatic  cells  always  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  fat,  which  is  temporarily  increased  after  the  inges- 
tion of  fatty  substances.  It  will  be  well  to  describe  this 
physiological  infiltration  before  proceeding  to  the  morbid 
process. 

The  ingestion  of  an  aliment  rich  in  fatty  substances  is 
followed  by  a  temporary  excess  of  fat  in  the  portal  blood, 
and  by  the  deposition  and  temporary  accumulation  of  a 
portion  of  this  within  the  hepatic  cells.  This  fat  is  first 
deposited  in  the  cells  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  capillaries  of  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  is  produced 
an  excess  of  fat  in  the  cells  at  the  circumference  of  the 
hepatic  lobules.  This  gradually  passes  from  the  cells  at 
the  circumference  to  those  in  the  interior,  whence  it  is 
ultimately  conveyed  again  into  the  circulation.  This 
process  goes  on  until  the  excess  of  fat  is  removed  from 
the  blood,  when  the  hepatic  cells  again  acquire  their 
former  character.  There  is  thus  a  transitory  accumula- 
tion of  fat  within  the  hepatic  cells  which  is  gradually 
removed,  the  vitality  of  the  cells  not  being  thereby 
impaired. 

The  morbidly  fatty  liver  is  one  which  contains  an  ab- 
normal quantity  of  fat,  and  here  also,  as  the  fat  is  usually 
deposited  from  the  blood  in  the  portal  capillaries,  the 
increase  is  first  observable  in  the  external  zone  of  the 
hepatic  lobules.  (Fig.  8.)  It  accumulates  here  within 
the  cells  as  minute  globules,  which  as  they  increase 
coalesce  and  form  large  drops  of  fat.  These  ultimately 
completely  fill  and  distend  the  cells,  which  at  the  same 
time  become  larger  and  more  globular  in  shape.  (See 
Fig.  6.)     As  the  process  proceeds,  the  accumulation 
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advancea  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre  of  the 

lobole,  nutil  its  whole  masa  may  be  involTod,  and  the 
cella  aniTersall;  become  distended  with  fat.  The  vitality 
of  the  calls  is  not  materially  impaired  by  the  infiltration ; 
they  continne  to  perform  their  functions,  as  is  shown  by 
the  presence  of  l:^  in  the  stools  and  in  the  gall-bladder. 


In  Bome  exceptional  cases  the  accnmnlatiou  of  fat  is  most 
marked  around  the  hepatic  vein.  This,  according  to 
Tirchow,  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  fat  is  becoming  excreted,  and  that  only  the  last  cells 
retain  a  little  of  it. 
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>.  The  fatty  liver  is  somewhat  increased  in  size,  in 
advanced  stages  often  considerably  so.  The  surface  is 
smooth,  the  edges  are  thickened  and  rounded,  the  specific 
gravity  is  diminished,  although  the  absolute  weight  may 
be  increased.  If  the  infiltration  be  slight,  involving  merely 
the  portal  zone  of  the  lobules,  the  cut  surface  will  present 
a  mottled  appearance,  the  external  fatty  zone  befing  of  an 
opaque  yellowish-white  colour,  whilst  the  central  portion 
remains  unaltered,  or  is  perhaps  somewhat  hypersemic. 
The  more  extensive  the  infiltration  the  larger  is  the  pale 
zone,  and  ultimately,  when  the  whole  lobule  is  involved, 
there  may  be  left  in  the  centre  merely  a  reddish-brown 
point,  which  corresponds  with  the  commencement  of  the 
hepatic  vein ;  and  in  many  cases  even  this  point  is  lost. 
The  organ  is  then  of  an  almost  uniform  opaque  yellowish- 
white  colour,  and  the  boundary  between  the  individual 
lobules  may  be  completely  obscured.  In  exceptional 
cases  the  accumulation  of  fat  is  much  more  abundant  in 
some  portions  of  the  liver  than  in  others,  so  that  on 
section  yellowish  points  and  streaks  are  seen  scattered 
over  its  surface.  The  consistence  of  the  organ  is  much 
diminished,  it  feels  doughy,  and  pits  on  pressure  with  the 
finger,  and  the  knife  used  to  cut  it  becomes  coated  with 
oil.  The  pressure  exercised  by  the  infiltrated  fat  produces 
considerable  anaemia  of  the  organ,  but  the  interference 
with  the  circulation  is  never  sufiicient  to  cause  ascites, 
hsBmorrhage,  or  other  evidences  of  portal  congestion. 

The  liver  is  especially  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  fatty 
accumulation.  This,  as  shown  by  the  late  Dr.  Bence 
Jones,  is  owing — firstly,  to  the  excess  of  non-nitrogenous 
oxidisible  matter  in  the  portal  blood ;  secondly,  to  the 
deoxidised  condition  of  the  portal  blood;  and  thirdly, 
to  the  low  pressure  and  slowness  of  circulation  in 
the  portal  vessels — conditions  the  least  favourable  to 
oxidation,* 


*  •*  Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics."    Dr.  Bence  Jones, 
p.  179. 
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An  accumnlation  of  fat  in  the  liver  occurs  under  two 
opposite  conditions — one  in  which  there  is  general  obesity, 
and  the  fat  accamulates  in  the  liver  in  common  with  other 
parts;  and  another,  in  which  there  is  general  emacia- 
tion, and  a  consequent  impairment  of  the  oxygenating 
power  of  the  blood.  The  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver 
which  is  so  constantly  associated  with  certain  chronic 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  is  also  partly  due  to  imperfect 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  from  destruction  of  lung-tissue. 
Fatty  liver  caused  by  phosphorus  and  other  poisons  has 
been  already  alluded  to. 

The  other  variety  of  fatty  degeneration — ^fatty  meta- 
morphosis— will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PATTY  DEGENERATION  (continued),      ' 

PATTY  METAMORPHOSIS. 

This  differs  from  fatty  infiltration,  inasmuch  as  the  fat 
is  derived  from  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  tissues 
themselves,  and  not  from  the  fatty,  saccharine,  or  nitro- 
genous principles  of  the  food. 

^  The  process  consists  in  the  gradual  replacement  of  the 
protoplasm  of  cells  by  molecular  fat,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  fat  makes  its 
appearance  as  minute  granules  and  molecules,  usually 
first  in  the  protoplasm,  and  subsequently  in  the  nucleus. 
The  granules — which  are  charactensed  by  their  dark 
colour,  sharp  contour,  strong  refractive  power,  and  solu- 
bility in  ether — gradually  increase  in  number,  and 
ultimately  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  may  be  trans- 
formed. As  they  increase  some  of  them  may  coalesce, 
and  so  form  distinct  drops  of  fat.    As  the  process  pro- 
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ceeds  tlie  cells  tiiidergo  an  increase  in  size  and  become 
more  globular  in  shape,  the  nucleus  becomes  involved, 
the  cell-wall,  when  this  exists,  is  destroyed,  and  the  cell 
may  thus  be  converted  into  a  mass  of  granular  fat. 
(Fig.  9.) 

These  granules  of  fat  sometimes  remain  for  some  time 
in  a  coherent  form,  and  they  then  constitute  what  were 
formerly  known  as  the  "inflaromatory"  or  "  exudation  cor- 
puscles," or  **  corpuscles  of  Glnge,"  which  are  so  common 
in  chronic  cerebral  softening,  and  in  some  other  forms 
of  fatty  degeneration.  (Fig.  9,  h.)  Ultimately  the  albu- 
minous matter  between  the  granules  of  fat  liquefies,  the 
corpuscles  break  up,  and  the  fat  becomes  distributed  in  the 
tissue.  (Fig.  9, 6).  These  granular  corpuscles  will  be  more 
fnlly  considered  when  speaking  of  cerebral  softening. 


Fio.  9. 


'^.» 


Fatty  Metamorphosis  of  Cells,  a.  From  a 
cancer,  b.  From  the  brain  in  chronic  soften- 
ing. The  latter  show  the  large  "granular 
corpuscles,"  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
these  become  disintegrated,     x  20(X 

Types  of  this  pathological  process  are  furnished  by 
many  well-known  physiological  ones,  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  which  is  perhaps  the  secretion  of  milk. 
The  secretion  of  milk  takes  place  in  the  following  manner : 
—The  mammary  gland  becomes  exceedingly  vascular, 
white  blood-corpuscles  escape  from  the  vessels,  the  epi* 
thelium  multiplies,  and  a  large  number  of  young  cells 
thus  make  their  appearance  in  the  ducts  of  the  gland. 
These  cells  as  they  are  produced  become  converted  into 
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fat,  the  cells  break  up,  and  the  fatty  matters  in  a  more 
or  less  coherent  form  constitnte  the  milk-corpnscles.  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  process  the  grannies  of  fat 
cohere  and  form  the  colostmm-corpuscles,  which  are  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  large  granular  corpuscles  met 
with  in  chronic  cerebral  softening,  &c.  (Fig.  9,  b) ;  but  as 
the  secretion  becomes  fuUy  established,  and  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  cells  takes  place  more  rapidly,  the  fatty 
molecules  become  at  once  distributed  in  the  liquid  in 
which  they  are  suspended,  giving  to  the  secretion  its 
characteristic  white  colour.  The  milk-corpuscles  thus 
formed  are  replaced  continuously  by  new  cells,  which  in 
their  turn  undergo  fatty  metamorphosis,  and  in  this 
manner  a  continuous  formation  and  destruction  of  cells 
take  place.  Other  examples  of  fatty  metamorphosis  are 
afEorded  by  the  formation  of  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the 
skin,  the  cerumen  of  the  ears,  and  the  corpus  luteum  in 
the  ovary;  all  of  which  take  place  in  the  same  way 
by  the  fatty  metamorphosis  and  destruction  of  newly 
formed  cells. 

The  immediate  efPect  of  fatty  metamorphosis  is  to  pro- 
duce more  or  less  softening  of  the  affected  part,  and 
necessarily  to  impair  or  annihilate  function.  If  large 
tracts  of  tissue  are  affected,  the  change  is  readily  recog- 
nisable by  the  diminution  in  consistence  and  elasticity 
which  are  produced,  and  in  many  cases  also  by  the 
opaque  yellowish-white  colour.  If,  however,  the  change 
is  limited  to  minute  portions  of  the  tissue,  its  existence 
can  only  be  discovered  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

The  fatty  particles  into  which  the  cells  have  been 
transformed  are,  under  favourable  circumstances,  readily 
absorbed.  The  fat  may  thus  be  removed  and  the  degene- 
rative process  cease  before  the  part  has  been  dangerously 
involved.  Such  recovery  probably  often  occurs,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  kidneys  and  heart.  When  the  elements 
are  completely  degenerated  the  fatty  debris  is  also 
usually  removed  by  absorption.  This  is  seen  in  the  fatty 
degeneration  and  absorption  of  inflammatory  products. 
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sucli  as  occurs  in  croupous  pneumonia.  In  order  for 
such  absorption  to  take  place  it  is  necessary  that  the 
tissue  should  be  freely  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  degenerated  products  are  liable 
to  undergo  certain  changes  whereby  they  become  con- 
verted into  a  pultaceous  crumbling  material  somewhat 
resembling  cheese: — this  is  known  as  oaseatloiia 

CASAA^TZOir. — This  is  a  modification  of  the  degene- 
rative process  in  which  the  fatty  products  gradually  dry 
up  into  a  yellowish  friable' material,  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  soft  cheese.  This  change  appears  to  be  owing  to 
a  natural  dryness  of  the  degenerated  tissue,  resulting  from 
deficient  vascular  supply.  It  is  most  frequent  in  parts 
which  contain  but  few  vessels,  or  in  those  in  which  these 
become  obliterated  by  inflammatory  products  or  by  some 
new  growth.  Growths  composed  of  closely-crowded  cells — 
as  epithelial  accumulations  within  the  pulmonary  alveoli, 
growths  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the  brain,  and  in 
osseous  structures,  are  the  most  liable  to  become  caseous. 

The  process  consists  in  a  gradual  drying  up  of  the 
degenerated  elements ;  the  fluids  are  absorbed,  the  cells 
— which  are  many  of  them  incompletely  degenerated — 
shrivel  and  atrophy,  the  fat  undergoes  partial  saponifica- 
tion, cholesterine  forms,  and  the  tissue  thus  becomes 
converted  into  a  soft,  yellowish-white,  cheesy  substance, 
composed  of  atrophied  cells,  fatty  debris,  and  cholesterine 
crystals.  This  material  may  gradually  dry  up  more  and 
more,  and  ultimately  become  encapsuled  by  a  layer  of 
fibrous  tissue. 

These  cheesy  matters  are  constantly  met  with,  espe- 
cially in  the  lungs,  and  considerable  confusion  has  arisen 
as  to  their  nature  and  origin  in  this  situation.  This  has 
proceeded  from  its  having  been  formerly  the  custom  to 
look  upon  all  cheesy  masses  as  essentially  tubercular. 
Tubercle,  it  is  true,  often  undergoes,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  fatty  degeneration,  and  it  may  thus,  like  all 
other  growths  which  have  undergone  this  process,  be- 
come converted  into  a  yellow  cheesy  substance;  but  it 
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is  by  no  means  trne  that  all  cheesy  masses  are  tnber- 
cnlar.  The  pathological  significance  of  caseation  is 
thas  less  limited  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and 
although  this  change  is  undoubtedly  most  common  in 
tuberculous  and  scrofulous  lesions,  its  occurrence  merely 
indicates  that  the  elements  have  undergone  fatty  meta- 
morphosis, and  under  no  circumstances  is  it  in  itself 
evidence  of  any  one  particular  form  of  morbid  growth. 
(See  "  Scrofulous  Inflammation.") 

The  caseous  mass  may  subsequently  become  calcified, 
or  undergo  a  process  of  softening  and  liquefaction. 

CA&CZKCATZOW. — This  is  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
preceding  process.  It  most  frequently  occurs  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  caseous  mass  is  completely  enclosed 
and  isolated  from  the  external  air,  as  when  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  in  bone,  or  when  encapsuled  in  the  lungs. 
The  mass  becomes  infiltrated  with  calcareous  particles, 
and  is  thus  converted  into  a  calcareous  concretion.  (See 
"  Calcareous  Degeneration.") 

SOFTBVZiro. — This  process  consists  in  a  liquefaction 
of  the  caseous  substance,  which  is  probably  owing  to  some 
chemical  change  in  its  constituents.  It  most  commonly 
occurs  in  parts  which  come  into  contact  with  the  external 
air,  especially  in  those  situated  in  the  lungs.  The 
caseous  mass  liquefies,  and  is  converted  into  a  thin  puri- 
form  liquid,  containing  curd-like  cheesy  matter,  which  to 
the  naked  eye  looks  much  like  pus,  but  under  the  micro- 
scope is  seen  to  consist  simply  of  granular  debris,  fat, 
and  cholesterine  crystals.  This,  if  not  discharged,  may, 
like  the  caseous  masses,  ultimately  dry  up  and  become 
calcified. 


PATTY  DEGENEEATION  OF  AUTEKIES. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  arteries  may  be  a  primary  or 
secondary  affection.  As  a  secondary  process  it  is  met 
with  in  atheroma  and  other  inflammatory  conditions  of 
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the  Teasels,  in  which  the  fatty  change  is  preceded  by 
a  cellular  infiltration  of  the  sub-endothelial  connective- 
tissne.    (See  "  Atheroma.") 

Primarj  fatty  degeneration  is  a  paaaive  procesH,  not 
being  preceded  by  any  increased  nutritive  activity  of  the 
parts  affected  by  it.  It  may  affect  both  the  internal, 
middle,  and  external  coats  of  the  artery,  bnt  it  is  most 
common  in  the  firat-named  situation.  The  change  usually 
commences  in  the  endothelinm  and  the  connective-tiaaoe 
cells  in  the  most  internal  layers  of  the  inner  coat,  small 
groups  of  cells  becoming  affected  in  various  parts  of  the 
vessel  i  and  it  may  gradn  ally  extend  from  ■within  out- 
wards, the  intercellular  substanc*  softening,  until,  in 
exceptional  cases,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  intima  ia 
destroyed.    (Fig.  lu.) 

Fio.10. 


Fattg  Drgeneraticm  qf  the  Inltrnal  Coat  (f  Og 
Aorta.  Small  jellowiBh-whlte  patches  scst- 
ttred  over  thd  Uuine  membrane  of  the  vessel. 
Avery  thin  layer  pealsd  off  and  x  200,  ahowing 
the  groups  of  ut  mDlecnlaa,  and  the  distribution 


In  the  earlier  stages  of  tlie  process  the  condition  ia 
recognised  by  the  existence  of  small,  irregular' shaped 
patches  of  an  opaque  yellowish-white  coJonr,  projecting 
very  slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  intima.  Theae, 
which  are  so  constantly  met  with  on  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  aorta,  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  atheromA. 
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They  are  in  moat  cases,  however,  readily  diatiogniBliable 
by  their  snperficiality,  and  by  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  stripped  off  from  the  subjacent  layers,  which 
present  a  natural  appearance.  In  atheroma,  on  the  other 
hand — which  affects  the  deeper  Btmotnree — if  the  super- 
ficial layer  be  removed,  the  opacity  and  thickening  are 
seen  to  exist  beneath  it.  In  many  cases  the  change  is 
limited  entirely  to  the  innermost  layers  of  the  Tessel ;  the 
more  the  subjacent  tissnes  are  involved,  the  greater  is  the 
irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  patches,  and  the  less  readily 
can  they  he  separated  with  the  forceps.  The  opaqae 
patches  occasionally  break  down,  the  cells  are  destroyed, 
the  intercellular  substance  softens,  and  the  granular  debris 
is  carried  away  by  the  cironlation,  leaving  small,  irregular, 
superficial  erosions  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
vessel.  These  erosions  are  not  ulcers  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  term,  not  being  the  result  of  anactive  process.  They 
resemble  the  superficial  erosions  so  common  npon  the 
mncons  membrane  of  the  stomach,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Wilaon  Fox. 


i^r^^^ 


Fhlly  Degeneration  of  fnoU  VaxXt  of  Pa 
MiAer  From  a  esse  of  chronic  Bright  s 
Dieease  a.  A  smsll  arlery  the  coats  of  which 
are  somewhat  thickened,  b  A  capillar;  m 
vhich  are  seen  a  fe  w  red  blood-corpuscleB. 
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Simple  fatty  degeneration  may  occur  in  any  of  the 
arteries,  bnt  it  is  in  the  smaller  ones  that  its  injurious 
influence  is  most  marked,  and  in  these  it  is  more  especially 
liable  to  affect  the  external  coat.  (Fig.  11.)  Here,  by 
diminishing  the  elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  vessels, 
it  causes  degenerative  changes  in  the  parts  which  they 
supply,  and  often  leads  to  rupture.  This  is  exemplified 
by  many  cases  of  chronic  cerebral  softening  and  cerebral 
hsBmorrhage,  although  here  atheromatous  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  fatty  changes.  In  the  larger  arteries,  as 
the  aorta — ^where  it  is  exceedingly  common — ^it  is  of  less 
importance,  the  inflammatory  process,  atheroma,  having 
here  a  far  more  deleterious  effect. 

FATTT  DEOSnTBIULTZOir  OF  CjflLPZ&&ASZSS. — 
The  capillaries  may  also  be  the  seat  of  fatty  changes. 
Here  they  are  most  common  in  the  nervous  centres',  and 
in  the  kidneys  in  Bright's  disease.  (See  Fig.  11,  5.)  The 
process  commences  in  the  endothelial  cells,  and  may  in- 
volve considerable  areas  of  the  capillary  wall,  so  that 
rupture  is  often  the  ultimate  result.  This  is  common  in 
the  smallest  cerebral  blood-vessels,  where  it  is  sometimes 
a  cause  of  cerebral  (capillary)  hsamorrhage. 

Primary  fatty  degeneration  of  blood-vessels  is  in  most 
cases  a  senile  change ;  it  is  an  expression  of  that  general 
impairment  of  vitality  which  exists  in  advanced  life,  and 
is  usually  associated  with  similar  changes  in  other  parts. 
When,  however,  it  is  limited  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  largest  arteries  it  is  often  met  with  in  early  life  and 
in  persons  who  are  otherwise  perfectly  healthy.  Fatty 
degeneration  secondary  to  inflammatory  conditions  will  be 
considered  subsequently.  (See  "Inflammation  of  Blood- 
vessels.") 

FATTY  DEGENERATION  OP  MUSCLE. 

Both  striated  and  non*  striated  muscle  may  be  the  seat 
of  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  latter,  the  muscular  fibre- 
cells  are  the  seat  of  the  change ;  they  become  filled  with 
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fat  grannies  and  are  iiltimatelj  deatrojed.     Thia  con- 
dition is  frequently  met  with  in  the  middle  coat  of  arteries 
which  are  undergoing  fatty  degene- 
ration. Fig.  12. 

In  striated  muscle — ^both  in  the 
voluntary  and  in  the  involuntary  of 
the  heart — the  fibres  themselves  are 
the  seat  of  the  morbid  process,  which 
consists  in  the  replacement  of  the  al- 
buminous matter,  of  which  the  fibre  is 
composed,  by  fat.  The  earliest  stage  Fatty  Degeneration 
of  the  affection  is  characterised  by  ^J^^^^j, 
an  indistinctness  in  the  transverse  stage.  6.  More  ad- 
markings  of  the  fibres,  which  in  many  ▼wiced.  x  400. 
parts  become  studded  with  minute 
particles  of  fat.  (Fig.  12.)  These  gradually  increase  in 
number  and  size,  and  are  usually  distributed  somewhat 
irregularly  within  the  sarcolemma.  In  some  parts 
single  rows  of  granules  are  found  running  along  the  length 
of  the  fibre;  in  others,  they  are  grouped  around  the 
nuclei  or  arranged  in  transverse  lines  corresponding 
with  the  strisB  of  the  muscle.  The  fibres  become 
extremely  friable,  and  are  readily  broken  up  into  short 
fragments.  As  the  process  proceeds  the  transverse 
markings  entirely  disappear,  and  nothing  but  molecular 
fat  and  oil  globules  are  seen  within  the  sarcolemma. 
The  sarcolemma  itself  may  ultimately  be  destroyed,  and 
nothing  remain  of  the  original  fibre  but  the  fatty  debris 
into  which  its  albuminous  constituents  have  been  con- 
verted. This  is  true  fatty  degeneration  of  muscle ;  in  it 
the  muscular  elements  are  destroyed^  and  it  thus  differs 
essentially  from  fatty  inHltratioii,  in  which  there  is 
simply  a  development  of  fat  between  the  fasciculi,  the 
fasciculi  themselves  not  being  primarily  affected.  (See 
•*  Fatty  Infiltration  of  Muscle.") 
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PATTY  DEGENERATION   OP  THE  HEAET. 

It  is  in  the  heaxt  that  fatty  degeneration  of  mnscle  is 
most  frequently  met  with,  and  here  it  assumes  a  most 
important  aspect  from  the  deleterious  influence  which  it 
exercises  upon  the  motor  power  of  the  organ.  The  mus- 
cular substance  may  be  affected  throughout,  or  the  dege- 
neration may  be  confined  to  certain  portions  of  it.  The 
wider  the  extent  of  tissue  that  is  affected,  the  less 
advanced,  as  a  rule,  is  the  degree  of  the  degeneration.  It 
is  in  those  cases  in  which  small  tracts  of  tissue  only  are 
involved  that  the  process  is  met  with  in  its  most  advanced 
sta^e. 

When  the  change  is  slight  and  more  or  less  general, 
the  muscle  is  somewhat  softer  and  more  flabby  than 
natural ;  it  is  more  friable,  and  often  breaks  with  a  soft, 
granular  fracture;  and  its  colour  is  rather  paler  and 
more  opaque  than  that  of  healthy  cardiac  tissue.  Under 
the  microscope  the  muscular  fibres  are  seen  to  have  lost 
to  some  extent  their  striated  appearance,  and  to  contain 
granules  of  fat.    (Fig.  12,  a.) 

This  diffuse  form  of  degeneration  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  those  diseases  in  which  the  oxidation  processes 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  in  all  those  diseases,  in  short, 
which  are  attended  by  marked  anesmia,  whether  this 
anaemia  be  gradually  or  rapidly  induced.  In  the  case 
from  which  the  accompanying  drawing  was  taken  the 
degeneration  was  acute.  (Fig.  13.)  This  was  the  case  of 
a  weakly  young  girl  who  was  under  my  care  suffering 
from  slight  valvular  disease.  She  quickly  succumbed 
with  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  other 
muscles,  which  was  induced  by  a  profuse  loss  of  blood 
during  a  menstrual  period,  and  by  inability  to  retain 
food.*  Interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  coronary 
arteries  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  a  more  or  less  general 

*  This  case  is  reported  in  **  Trans.  Clinical  Society,  London," 
voLviii.    1876. 
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degeneration  of  tbe  mnscalar  tisane.  This  occurs  espe- 
cially as  a  reenlt  of  aortic  incompetence,  and  explains  the 
early  failure  of  cardiac  power  in  this  form  of  valvular 
diaeose.  Atheromatous  cbangeH  in  these  arteries,  anch  as 
result  from  the  increased  blood-pressare  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease, lead  in  the  same  waj  to  fatty  degeneration.  Lastly, 


Acute  fiiitg  Digeaeralkin  of  Brart  and  qf  oUier  Maicla.  a.  Heart, 
ft.  BectnB  nbdominia.  The  whole  of  the  heul-tiBBae  was  affected, 
Bod  also  tbe  muscles  in  other  parte  of  the  bad;,     x  4D0. 

in  its  slightest  degrees,  adiffnse  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  sometimes  occurs  in  the  course  of  acute  febrile 
diseases.  This  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  chapter 
treating  of  the  histological  changes  prodnced  by  pyrexia. 
Sometimes  the  degeneration,  although  perhaps  more  or 
less  general,  is  much  more  advanced  in  some  parts  than 
in  others.  In  snch  cases  the  heart  presents  a  mottled 
appearance ;  opaqne  pale  yellowish  or  brownish  patches 
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are  seen  irregalarly  distribtited  throTigliont  its  snbetance. 
These  patohea,  which  vary  considerably  in  eize  and  form, 
are  met  with  especiallj  in  the  papillary  maBclea,  the 
colnmusB  cameiB,  and  in  the  layers  of  £bres  immediately 
beneath  the  endocardium.  They  may  alao  occnr  beneath 
the  pericardium,  and  in  the  deeper  portionR  of  the  organ. 
They  correspond  with  the  moat  degenerated  portions  of 
the  t^sne.  They  are  Bofl  and  Uabbj,  and  have  a  rotten 
consistence,  tearing  readily  under  the  finger.  Under  the 
microscope,  the  fibres  are  seen  to  be  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  fatty  degeneration,  their  aarcolemma  containing  mole- 
cules of  fat  and  oil  |;lohnlea,  which  in  many  parts  hare 
escaped  and  lie  free  amongst  the  Bnrronnding  less  degene- 
rated tisanes.  (Fig.  12,  h.)  These  more  localised  degene- 
rations are  most  common  in  old  people,  and  nsoally  resnlt 
from  considerable  disease  of  some  branches  of  the  coronary 
blood-vessels,  and  not  from  conditions  of  general  anemia. 
The  peripheral  layers  of  mnacnlai  tisHue  also  frequently 
andergo  extensive  fatty  degeneration  ae  the  result  of 
pericarditis.  The  connection  between  these  localised 
degenerations  and  rupture  and  anear- 
**"  ism  of  the  heart  ia  well  known. 

axo^vir    ATxoFHT    or    tbb 
BaART.— Somewhat  allied    to,  and 
occasionally  associated  with,  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart,  is  the  condi- 
tion  known  as  brown  atrophy.    This 
consiste  in  a  gradual  atrophy  of  the 
muscular    fibres,  together    with    the 
Brwm  Atrophy  <ff    formation  of    grannies   of    brownish- 
Ihe  Htart.  Showing    yellow   or   blackish   pigment.      These 
m*nt^d  the'ab^I    grann'es  of  pigment,  which  are  pro- 
□bf   of   the  fibres,    bahly   the    colouring    matter    of    the 
The  Utf«r  haye  in    mascle,  are  either  grouped  in  clueters 
gone  sfii^t  tatty mfr    around  the  nnclei,  or  more  generally 
t&morphoBis.  x  400.    distribnted  within  the  fibre.   The  fibres 
are  frequently,  at  the  same  time,  the 
seat  of  more  or  lege  fatty  degeneration.    (Fig.  14.)    This 
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change  nsnaUy  occurs  as  a  senile  one,  or  as  a  part  of 
general  marasmus  from  other  causes.  It  is  also  met 
with  in  some  cases  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  Its  recogni- 
tion is  in  most  cases  impossible  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

FATTT  DSGENEBATION  OF  THE   KIDNETS. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  frequently  occurs  as 
a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  organs.  This  seoondarjr 
degeneration  will  be  alluded  to  when  treating  of  renal 
inflammations.  Primary  fatty  degeneration  is  much  less 
frequent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  renal  epi- 
thelium very  commonly  contains  more  or  less  fat ;  but  it 
is  only  when  this  is  excessive  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  a 
diseased  condition.  This  excessive  formation  of  fat  in  the 
kidney  is,  I  think,  less  common  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  is,  however,  occasionally  met  with  in  chronic  diseases, 
especially  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  is  also  a  result  of 
poisoning  by  phosphorus. 

In  simple  fatty  degeneration,  the  change  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  epithelium  of  the  cortex.  The  cortex  presents 
on  section  a  somewhat  yellowish-white  surface,  often 
slightly  mottled,  and  this,  in  most  cases,  is  most  marked 
near  the  bases  of  the  pyramids.  There  is  no  adhesion  of 
the  capsule  or  granulation  of  the  surface.  This  change 
appears  to  interfere  but  little,  if  any,  with  the  functions 
of  the  organs,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  analo- 
gous change  in  the  liver.  It  is  not  usually  accompanied 
by  albuminuria. 

CEEEBRAL  SOFTENING. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable  place  to  speak  of 
cerebral  softening,  inasmuch  as  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
brain-tissue  usually  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  histological  changes.  Softening  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance is  essentially  a  necrotic  process,  and  may  result 
from  all  those  conditions  which  interfere  with  vascular 
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supply.  The  portioas  of  the  brain  which  are  the  seat  of 
this  change  may  be  merely  rather  softer  than  the  snr- 
ronnding  healthy  tissne,  breaking  down  more  readily 
under  a  stream  of  water  which  is  allowed  to  fall  npon 
them — or  they  may  be  completely  diffluent.  They  are 
never  distinctly  circumscribed,  bnt  pass  by  insensible 
gradations  into  the  neighbouring  tisane. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  change  is  seen  to  consist  in 
a  disintegration  of  the  nerve-tiBsue.  The  white  snbHtance 
of  the  fibres  first  cot^ulates,  then  breaks  up  into  masses 
of  various  sizee  (myeline),  and  these  nsnallynndergo  more 


Chronic  Whitt  Softaiivg  of  Out  Brain. —ShowiDg 
the  granular  corpuscles,  brokeD-dowa  nerve- 
fibres,  and  fat  granules,  of  whieh  the  softened 
substance  IB  eoiuposed.  One  or  two  nucleated 
cells  (probably  nerve-cells)  are  alBO  visible. 
X  250. 

or  less  fatty  metamorphosis.  The  c«lls  of  the  neuroglia, 
the  small  blood-vessel  a,  and,  when  the  grey  matter  is 
implicated,  the  large  nerve-cells,  are  also  involved  in  the 
necrotic  change.  The  tissne  is  thoa  converted  into  broken- 
down  £bres,  granular  matter,  and  molecular  fat,  and 
amongst  this  are  numbers  of  the  large  grannlar  cor- 
puscles already  alluded  to  (Fig.  15).  These  corpascles, 
as  previously  stated,  although  formerly  looked  upon  as 
the  result  of  inflammation,  appear  to  be  simply  con- 
glomerations of  granular  matter  resulting  from  the 
degeneration  of  cellular  elements  (see  Fig.  d),  and    in 
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the  brain,  where  they  are  much  the  most  common,  many 
of  the  granules  are  probably  myeHne  and  not  fat.  These 
corpuscles  are  exceedingly  characteristic  of  cerebral  soften- 
ing. They  vary  in  size  from  ^^  to  j^^  inch  in  diameter, 
and  originate,  according  to  Yirchow  and  Bobin,  from  the 
cells  of  the  neuroglia — the  connective  tissue  of  the  brain. 
The  small  arteries  and  capillaries  running  through  the 
softened  part  are  many  of  them  filled  with  granules  and 
granular  cells,  the  latter  probably  originating  in  the 
white  blood-corpuscles  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
part  and  undergone  fatty  changes.  As  the  process  pro- 
ceeds, the  cerebral  substance  is  completely  destroyed,  and 
all  trace  of  nerve-structure  is  ultimately  lost.* 

The  colour  of  the  softened  portion  varies  considerably. 
It  may  resemble  that  of  the  surrounding  healthy  tissue, 
or  be  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tint.  According  to  these 
variations  in  colour,  cerebral  softenings  have  been  classi- 
fied into  wliite*  yellow,  and  red.  The  colour  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the 
part,  and  on  this  account  is  important,  as  indicating 
the  manner  in  which  the  softening  has  been  brought 
about. 

\iniite  Softenlngr- — This  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  a  chronic  process.  It  occurs  especially  in  old  people, 
and  is  here  usually  due  to  that  disease  of  the  smaller 
cerebral  blood-vessels  and  consequent  interference  with 
the  circulation  which  is  common  as  a  result  of  age.  The 
impairment  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  must 
also  constitute  an  auxiliary  in  the  causation  of  the  imper- 
fect vascular  supply.  The  change  in  the  inner  coat  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  due  to  syphilis  is  another  cause  of  this 
form  of  softening  (see  "Syphilis").  It  is  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  the  supply  of  blood  is  diminished  which 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  hyperaamia  or  hssmorrhage,  so 

*  According  to  Prof.  Cohnheim  the  granular  corpuscles  are 
white  blood-cells  impregnated  with  fatty  or  other  particles  derived 
from  the  surrounding  degenerated  tissue, — VorUsunffen  ueber  AUg, 
Pathologie,  Band  1. 
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that  tKe  coloar  of  tlie  softened  portion  either  resembles 
that  of  healthy  brain-tissue,  or  is  an  opaqne  dirty  white. 
White  softening  is  sometimes  acute,  in  which  case  it  is 
usually  due  to  the  sudden  obstruction  of  the  circulation 
by  the  impaction  of  an  embolus  in  one  of  the  larger 
arteries.    (See  **  EmboHsm  of  the  Brain.") 

Tellow  Boftenlnff. — This  is,  in  most  cases,  simply  a 
variety  of  the  former  process,  in  which,  from  the  fine  state 
of  division  and  close  aggregation  of  the  granular  matter, 
a  dead  yellowish-white  colour  is  imparted  to  the  softening 
tissue.  This  colour  is  probably  often  partly  owing  to  the 
presence  of  altered  blood  pigments,  the  result  of  some 
previous  slight  extravasation.  The  pigment  may  some- 
times be  seen  as  fine  dark  granules,  scattered  through  the 
cells  of  the  neuroglia  and  the  nerve-cells  of  the  grey 
matter,  where  at  first  sight  they  look  like  fatty  particles  i 
they  are  distinguished,  however,  by  their  dark  black 
colour.  A  softening  of  the  brain  more  rapidly  induced, 
as*  by  embolism  or  thrombosis,  may  also  occasionally  be 
of  a  yellow  colour.  This,  however,  is  only  the  case  when 
the  softened  portion  has  attained  a  certain  age,  and  much 
of  the  extravasated  blood  has  been  removed  by  absorp- 
tion. Lastly,  a  condition  of  gelatinous  oedema  of  a 
yellow  colour,  which  has  been  described  by  Bokitansky  as 
often  being  present  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cerebral 
tumours,  has  been  regarded  as  a  variety  of  yellow  softening. 

Sed  Boftenlngr. — ^This  is  commonly  a  more  acute  affec- 
tion, most  frequently  dependent  upon  vascular  obstruc- 
tion, either  from  embolism  or  thrombosis.  There  is  col- 
lateral hypersBmia,  rupture  of  capillaries,  and  extravasa- 
tion of  blood;  the  softeoed  tissue  is  consequently  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  These  forms  of  softening  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  **  Embolism."  Eed  softening  is 
also  sometimes  associated  with  the  chronic  white  variety, 
some  of  the  diseased  vessels  giving  way,  and  thus  extra- 
vasation of  blood  taking  place  into  the  already  softened 
tissue.  Lastly,  red  softening  may  be  inflammatory.  (See 
"  Inflammation  of  the  Brain.") 
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CHAPTER   V. 
MUCOID  AND  COLLOID  DEGBNEEATION. 

Under  this  head  is  included  a  class  of  morbid  changes 
which  are  characterised  by  a  peculiar  softening  of  the 
tissues.  Colloid  and  mucoid  degeneration  h  ave  frequently 
been  described  under  the  common  term  of  "colloid 
softenings,"  but,  although  they  are  closely  allied  and 
sometimes  associated,  they  appear  to  constitute  two 
distinct  processes. 

MircoZD  »«OB»amATXOW.— This  consists  in  the 
transformation  of  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the 
tissues  into  mactnf  owing  to  which  they  become  con- 
verted iijto  a  material  of  a  soft,  mucilaginous,  jelly-like 
consistence.  This  is  the  condition  of  nearly  all  tissues 
in  their  immature  or  foetal  state  :  the  connective  tissues 
in  the  foetus  consist  almost  entirely  of  this  soft 
mucin-yielding  substance.  Some  tissues  retain  these 
characters  after  birth.  The  umbilical  cord,  and  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  are  both  composed  of  this 
substance. 

A  mucoid  change  occurs  as  a  physiological  process  in 
the  secretion  of  mucus.  The  newly-formed  cells  undergo 
mucoid  transformation,  which  results  in  their  destruction, 
and  the  mucus  is  thus  liberated;  or  the  cells  may 
evacuate  the  mucus  without  being  destroyed.  This  pro- 
cess occurs  much  more  rapidly  in  all  catarrhal  conditions 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Mucin  is  closely  allied  to  albumen,  more  so  than  to 
either  gelatin  or  chondrin  :  it  differs  from  it  in  not  con- 
taining sulphur.  Like  albumen,  it  is  only  met  with  in 
alkaline  fluids— being  held  in  solution  by  the  free  alkali— 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  dilute  acetic  acid.    It 
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differs  from  albumen  in  being  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  acid,  and  also  in  not  being  precipitated  bj  boiling, 
by  tannin,  or  by  bichloride  of  mercury.  Its  behaviour 
with  these  two  reagents  will  also  distinguish  it  from 
gelatin  and  chondrin,  which  are  both  precipitated  by 
them. 

As  a  pathological  process  mucoid  degeneration  may 
also  affect  both  the  cells  and  the  intercellular  substance. 
It  is  met  with  in  catarrh  of  mucous  membranes,  and  in 
epithelial  cells  in  other  situations;  also  in  connective 
tissue,  cartilage,  especially  the  intervertebral  and  costal 
cartilages  of  old  people,  in  bone,  and  in  many  of  the  new 
formations.  Wherever  it  occurs  it  produces  softening  of 
the  affected  parts ;  which  are  transformed  into  a  homo- 
geneous, colourless  material,  of  a  soft  mucilaginous  jelly- 
like consistence.  If  the  change  is  limited  to  isolated 
portions  of  the  tissue,  the  softened  parts  surrounded  by 
those  which  are  unaltered,  often  present  the  appearance 
of  cysts.  These  cyst-like  formations  containing  mucoid 
substance  are  not  uncommonlv  met  with  in  the  costal 
cartilages  and  in  new  growths.' 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  mucoid  change,  nothing  is 
known.  ^ 

COXAOZS  BBOSirBSATZOW.— This  is  allied  to  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
albuminoid  constituents  of  the  cells.  The  substance 
into  which  the  protoplasm  is  transformed  is  known  as 
colloid  material.  Colloid  closely  resembles  mucin,  but  it 
differs  from  it  chemically,  in  containing  sulphur,  and  in 
not  being  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless, 
transparent,  glistening  material  of  the  consistence  of  jelly 
or  half-set  glue.  It  makes  its  appearance  within  the  cells 
as  small  lumps,  which  gradually  increase  in  size,  pushing 
the  nucleus  to  one  side,  until  they  completely  ffU  the  cell. 
(Fig.  16.)  The  cells  are  thus  destroyed,  and  converted 
into  colloid  masses.  The  small  colloid  masses  sub- 
sequently swell  up,  coalesce,  and  so  form  larger  masses 
of    firm,    transparent,    yellowish,    jelly-like    material. 
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which  are  readily  to  be  recognised  by  the  naked  eye.    As 

the  colloid  matter  increases,  and  the  cells  are  destroyed, 

the  intercellular  sabstance  atrophies 

or  softens,  and  in  this  way  cyst-like 

cavities  are  formed,  within  which  is 

contained   the  gelatinous  substance. 

Here  it  may  subsequently  undergo  a 

process    of    liquefaction.     (See    Fig.  ff^^3{0>^ 

61).  —  "-"^  -' 

The  colloid  change  is  most  common 
in  enlargements  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the  choroid 
plexus,  and  in  many  of  the  new  forma- 
tions. (See  "Colloid  Cancer.")  Its 
causes  and  nature  are  as  obscure  as        CoUoid  Cells,  from 

those  of  the    aUied   mucoid   soften-     ^RinMeisch.)"^''^'' 
ing. 

It  is  when  occurring  in  new  formations  that  these  two 
forms  of  degeneration  assume  their  most  important 
aspects.  Certain  varieties  of  tumours  may  originate  as 
mucoid  or  colloid  growths,  or  may  subsequently  undergo 
these  morbid  transformations.  The  mucous  tumours 
(myzomata),  which  resemble  in  structure  the  umbilical 
cord,  consist  entirely  of  a  gelatinous  mucin-yielding  sub- 
stance. The  sarcomata,  lipomata,  enchondromata,  and 
the  cancers  may  also  become  the  seats  of  these  forms  of 
softening.  Such  growths  have  sometimes  been  described 
as  gelatiniform  or  colloid  oanoers,  this  term  having  been 
applied  to  them  without  any  regard  to  their  structure  or 
real  nature.  Cancers,  it  is  true,  may  undergo  a  colloid 
change  (see  "  Colloid  Cancer") ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
true  that  all  tumours  possessing  these  soft  gelatiniform 
characters  are  cancers.  The  terms  **  mucoid"  or  "  colloid" 
applied  to  a  new  growth  merely  imply  certain  physical 
and  chemical  characters,  and  convey  but  little  informa- 
tion as  to  its  real  nature* 
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UKK£K'a  SEOEKIKATION  Of  UUSCLE. 

AUnsion  most  ba  made  here  to  a  cliange  met  irith  in 
the  mDBoleB  in  tTphoid  fever,  and  occarriug  under  certain 
other  conditions,  which  was  first  described  bj  Zenker,  and 
which  has  been  sapposed  to  be  somewhat  eJlied  to  colloid 
degeneration.  This  change,  when  ocoarring  in  typhoid, 
is  most  marked  in  the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  the 
addnotors  of  the  thigh,  and  in  the  diaphragm.  The 
portions  of  mnaole  affected  are  more  opaqne  than  natural, 
Fio.  17. 
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of  a  reddish-grey  or  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  abnor- 
mally friable.  Under  the  microscope,  the  altered  fibres  are 
mnch  Bwollen,  the  transTCrse  atriation  ia  lost,  and  the 
earcolemma  is  oconpied  by  a  homogeneous,  strncturele^s 
nateriaL  This  material  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and,  as 
usually  seen,  presents  a  wrinkled  appearance,  or  is  broken 
up  tranSTcrsely  into  several  irregnlar  fragments.  (Pig.  17.) 
The  fibres  are  never  oniversally  aSacted,  but  many  normal 
are  associated  with  altered  elements.  This  change 
necessarily  impairs  the  contractile  power  of  the  masole. 
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and  it  often  leads  to  rapture  of  some  of  the  fasciculi 
and  lisBmorrliage.  The  new  matenal  appears  to  be 
readily  absorbed,  and  the  lost  fibres  to  be  quickly 
regenerated. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  change,  but  little  is 
known.  Although  most  frequent  in  typhoid,  it  occurs 
'occasionally  in  other  severe  febrile  diseases.  It  is  also 
described  by  Comil  and  Kanvier  as  sometimes  occurring 
in  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  abscesses,  of  inflamed 
bone,  and  of  tumours.  Muscles  which  have  been  bruised 
or  otherwise  injured,  whether  before  or  after  systemic 
death,  occasionally  exhibit  a  similar  change;  and  Prof. 
Cohnheim  considers  that  it  is  probably  merely  some 
disturbed  form  of  post-mortem  coagulation  of  the 
muscle.  Whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  the  change  is 
due  to  some  abnormal  chemical  process  taking  place  in 
the  muscle  during  life,  must  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  remain  uncertain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LARDACEOUS  DEGENERATION. 

LASDAckous  degeneration,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  degenerative  processes,  is  an  alteration  in 
the  tissues  characterised  by  the  appearance  in  them  of  a 
peculiar  homogeneous  translucent  substance  closely  allied 
to  albumen,  by  which  their  vitality  becomes  diminished 
and  their  functions  impaired.  It  is  often  known  as  the 
amyloid  change,  this  name  having  been  applied  to  it  by 
Yirchow,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  new 
material  to  cellulose  or  starch.  The  term  lardaceous 
originated  in  the  fact  that  the  affected  organs  have  some- 
what the  appearance  of  lard  or  wax,  and  as  being  that  by 
which  it  is  perhaps  most  generally  known,  it  is  here 
adopted. 
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This  form  of  degeneration  is  very  rarely  a  primary 
affection,  but  almost  inyariably  occurs  as  the  seqnel  of 
some  other  disease.  There  are  two  conditions  which 
appear  to  be  especially  concerned  in  its  causation — 
'  suppuration  and  syphilis.  It  is  in  those  diseases  which 
are  attended  by  profuse  and  long-continued  suppuration^ 
such  as  chronic  diseases  of  bone,  empyema,  chronic  dis- 
integrative diseases  of  the  lungs,  chronic  pyelitis,  and 
chronic  intestinal  ulceration,  that  the  lardaceous  change 
is  most  frequently  met  with.  It  also  occurs  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  syphilis,  but  especially  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  chronic  bone  disease  or  chronic  ulceration. 
In  quite  exceptional  cases  it  is  met  with  in  the  absence  of 
either  of  these  conditions. 

Nearly  every  organ  and  tissue  may  be  the  seat  of  the 
change ;  those,  however,  in  which  it  is  especially  prone  to 
occur  are  the  llTer,  the  spleen*  the  Ijmpbatlo  fflandSp 
the  kidneySf  and  the  Inteetinesa  It  is  met  with  less 
frequently  in  the  stomach,  in  the  supra-renal  capsules,  in 
the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  in  the  bladder,  prostate, 
and  generative  organs,  in  serous  membranes,  in  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  cord,  and  in  muscle.  It  also 
occasionally  affects  pathological  products,  as  thrombi, 
inflammatory  exudations,  &c.  It  is  rarely  limited  to  one 
organ,  but  several  organs  are  almost  invariably  simnl- 
taneously  affected  by  it. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  new  material  which  exists 
in  the  tissues,  the  analyses  of  Kekul^  and  Schmidt  show 
that  it  is  a  nitrogenous  substance  closely  allied  to  albu- 
men. The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these  observers  are, 
however,  not  satisfactory,  as  they  were  unable  completely 
to  separate  the  substance  from  the  tissues.  More 
recently,  Kiihne  succeeded  in  more  completely  isolating 
it.  He  submitted  the  affected  organs  to  a  process  of 
artificial  digestion,  and  inasmuch  as  the  lardaceous 
substance  is  not  dissolved  by  digestion  with  pepsin,  it 
was  thus  obtained  free  from  the  tissues  in  which  it  was 
contained.     The   result   of  Kiihne's    analyses  is  very 
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similar  to  tlioBe  of  Keknl^  and  ScHmidt.  Dr.  Dickinson 
regards  the  new  snbstance  as  fibrin  doprived  of  its 
alkaline  salts.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Marcet*  show 
that  the  affected  organs  are  considerably  deficient  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  whilst  they  contain  an  excess 
of  soda  and  chlorine.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated 
that  although  the  precise  composition  of  the  lardaceons 
substance  has  not  yet  been  determined,  the  results  of  the 
several  analyses  appear  to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  is 
some  modification  of  albumen. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  lardaceons  sub- 
stance is  the  peculiar  reaction  which  it  gives  with  iodine, 
and  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  If  an  aqueous 
solution  of  iodine — ^made  with  the  help  of  potassium 
iodide — ^be  applied  to  a  lardaceons  organ,  the  affected 
portion  changes  to  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour.  This  is 
not  permanent,  but  gradually  passes  off,  and  the  part 
regains  its  former  appearance.  If  the  application  of  the 
iodine  be  followed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  a  blackish-blue  or  violet  tint  is  produced.  This 
latter  reaction,  however,  is  not  easily  obtained,  consi- 
derable nicety  being  required  in  the  application  of  the 
reagents.  The  following  is  the  method  for  obtaining  it, 
recommended  by  Professor  Virchow: — ^A  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  iodine  must  be  allowed  to  soak  well  into  the 
tissue,  the  excess  must  be  poured  off,  and  a  single  drop 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gradually  added,  when  a 
blue  or  violet  colour  will  be  produced,  either  at  once  or 
after  some  time.  In  the  hands  of  English  pathologists  this 
latter  reaction  has  certainly  met  with  but  little  success ; 
and  if  the  colour  be  obtained,  it  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, and  more  nearly  resembles  a  black  than  the  blue 
which  has  been  described.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
reaction  with  iodine  alone  is  sufficiently  characteristic, 
and  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  blue  by  the  subsequent 

*  See  ^'Beport  of  Committee  on  Lardaceons  Disease,*'  Trant.  Path. 
8oe.  Lond,     1871. 
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addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary. 
If  the  change  is  at  all  advanced,  the  reddish-brown  colour 
wm  be  produced  by  merely  pouring  the  aqueous  solution 
of  iodine  over  the  cut  surface  of  the  organ;  but  in  slighter 
degrees  of  the  affection,  thin  sections  must  be  made  with 
a  Valentin's  knife,  and  well  washed  with  water  to  remove 
the  blood,  before  the  coloration  with  iodine  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Certain  other  forms  of  altered  albumen  exhibit  a 
similar  colour  when  treated  with  iodine,  so  that  this 
reaction  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  characteristic. 
Recently  M.  Comil  has  discovered  another  property  of 
the  lardaceous  substance,  which  consists  in  the  deep 
violet  red  staining  which  it  undergoes  when  treated  with 
a  solution  of  methylaniline  violet,  the  healthy  tissue  being 
coloured  an  indigo  blue.  This  reaction  appears  to  be 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  the  staining  is  much  more  per- 
manent than  that  caused  by  iodine,  and  thus  is  more 
suited  for  microscopical  purposes;  and  as  the  iodine 
reaction  can  be  obtained  with  other  albuminous  bodies, 
M.  Comil's  method  is  especially  valuable  as  a  coniirm- 
atory  test. 

The  lardaceous  substance  usually  makes  its  appearance 
first  in  the  small  arteries,  the  cells  of  the  intima  and  of 
the  muscular  coat  being  first  afiect-ed,  then  the  remaining 
structures  of  the  arteiy.  When  the  vessels  have  become 
involved  the  new  material  appears  in  the  immediately 
surrounding  parts,  both  in  the  cells  and  in  the  inter- 
cellular substance.  The  change  may  thus  involve  the 
whole  organ,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  certain  portions.  In 
the  spleen,  for  example,  it  is  frequently  limited  to  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles ;  and  in  the  liver  to  the  cells  in  the 
more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  alterations  produced  in  the  tissues  by  this  degenera- 
tion are  very  characteristic.  The  cells  gradually  increase 
in  size,  they  lose  any  irregxd  arities  in  their  contour,  and 
become  rounder  and  more  regular  in  shape,  their  nuclei 
disappear,  and  the  whole  cell  is  converted  into  a  structure- 
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less  homogeneous  body  which  has  a  peculiar  translucent 
glistening  appearance.  (Fig.  18,  a,)  If  the  cells  are  in 
close  contact  many  of  them  may  coalesce,  and  their  dis* 
tinctive  boundaries  thus  become  obliterated.  (Fig.  18,  b.) 
The  intercellular  substance  in  the  same  way  acquires  a 
homogeneous  glistening  appearance.     The  walls  of  the 

Fig.  18. 


Lardticeous  Idver  Cells,  a.  Single  cells,  b.  Cells 
which  have  coalesced,     x  300.    (Bindfleisch.) 

small  arteries — in  which,  as  already  stated,  the  change 
usually  commences — become  considerably  thickened,  the 
cells  of  the  muscular  coat  enlarge  and  ultimately  coalesce, 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel  becomes  diminished,  and  the  cir- 
culation through  it  is  consequently  impeded.  ( See  Fig.  20.) 
Organs  in  which  this  change  is  at  all  advanced  present 
features  so  characteristic  that  its  nature  can  be  readily 
recognised  by  the  naked  eye.  They  are  usually  consider- 
ably  increased  in  size ;  their  absolute  weight  is  increased, 
and  also  their  specific  gravity ;  their  surface  is  smooth, 
and  the  capsule  teose  and  stretched;  their  consistence  is 
firm  and  somewhat  elastic.  On  section  they  exhibit  a 
peculiar  homogeneous,  glistening,  translucent  appearance, 
somewhat  resembling  wax  or  glue.  Owing  to  the  dimi- 
nished calibre  of  their  blood-vessels,  and  to  the  pressure 
exercised  by  the  new  material,  they  contain  but  little 
blood,  and  hence  are  always  pale  in  colour.  Although  the 
above  characters  are  often  sufficiently  marked,  they  should 
always  be  confirmed  by  the  application  of  iodine  or 
methylaniline  to  the  cut  surface  of  the  oigan.  In  slighter 
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degrees  of  the  affection,  when  the  physical  characters  are 
bnt  little  altered,  the  application  of  these  reagents  maj 
become  necessary  in  order  to  discover  the  presence  of  the 
new  snbstance. 

The  effect  of  lardaceons  degeneration  is  to  impair  or 
even  to  completely  destroy  the  nutrition  and  function 
of  those  organs  which  are  affected  by  it.  This  is 
owing  to  two  causes — ^the  obstruction  offered  to  the  cir- 
culation, and  the  injurious  influence  of  the  new  material 
upon  the  vitality  of  the  affected  cells.  The  obstruction  to 
the  circulation,  which  results  partly  from  the  diminution 
in  the  calibre  of  the  small  arteries,  and  partly  from  the 
general  pressure  exercised  by  the  new  substance,  causes 
an  insufficiency  in  the  supply  of  arterial  blood.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  cells  tend  to  undergo  fatty  meta- 
morphosis, which  indeed  is  frequently  associated  with  the 
lardaceons  change.  As  this  form  of  degeneration  is 
almost  invariably  secondary  to  some  grave  constitutional 
state,  it  can  rarely  be  looked  upon  as  in  itself  a  cause  of 
death,  although  it  may  materially  hasten,  and  even  deter- 
mine, the  fatal  termination. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  the  lardaceons  sub- 
stance, and  the  way  in  which  it  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  several  tissues  of  an  organ,  it  remains  to  consider  the 
source  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  disease  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  an  infiltration,  as  the  deposition  in  the 
tissues  of  some  new  material  derived  from  the  blood. 
This  view  is  based  upon  the  way  in  which  the  several 
tissues  of  an  organ  are  affected,  the  change  usually  com- 
mencing in  the  small  nutrient  blood-vessels,  and  extending 
from  them  to  the  surrounding  parts ;  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  affection,  several  organs  being  simulta- 
neously involved ;  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  disease  is 
almost  invariably  secondary  to  chronic  suppuration  or 
syphilis.  The  existence,  however,  of  any  albuminoid 
substance  in  the  blood  which  resembles  the  lardaceons 
material  in  its  chemical  reactions,  has  never  been  made 
out  even  in  the  most  marked  cases  of  the  disease.    This 
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fact  mnst  therefore  negatiTe  the  snppositioii  that  it  is  a 
simple  infiltration.  If  the  new  material  be  derived  from 
the  blood  at  all,  it  must  undergo  some  chemical  change 
subsequently  to  its  deposition  in  the  tissues.  Dr.  Dickin- 
son considers  that  it  is  dealkalised  fibrin,  which  is  depo« 
sited  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  alkali  which  it 
normally  contains.  This  loss  of  alkali  he  attributes  to 
the  chronic  suppuration  which  usually  precedes  the 
disease,  pus  containing  large  quantities  of  potassium  and 
sodium  salts.  He  consequently  terms  the  disease  "depu- 
rative  infiltration."  *  Whatever  be  the  exact  nature  of 
the  change,  it  is  probably  due  to  some  abnormal  state  of 
the  blood ;  although  whether  the  new  substance  found 
in  the  organs  is  a  deposition,  or  an  altered  condition  of 
the  albumen  of  the  tissues  due  to  the  altered  blood,  must 
for  the  present  remain  uncertain. 

XASDACE0X7S  DEGEIOSEATION  OF  THE  LIVEB. 

The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  frequeat  seats  of  the 
lardaceons  change,  and  here,  as  in  other  parts,  it  probably 
commences  in  the  small  nutrient  blood-vessels,  although 
the  alterations  are  much  the  most  marked  in  the  hepatic 
cells.  If  a  liver  be  examined  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
affection,  and  the  iodine  solution  applied  to  thin  washed 
sections  of  the  organ,  it  will  be  found  that  the  character- 
istic staining  is  limited  to  certain  portions  of  the  lobules — 
viz.,  to  those  which  are  situated  between  their  external 
and  central  parts.  This  intermediate  portion  corresponds 
with  the  distribution  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  rami- 
fications of  this  vessel,  together  with  the  hepatic  cells 
situated  in  their  vicinity,  are  the  first  to  become  affected. 
(Fig.  19.)  As  the  change  advances  the  whole  lobule  may 
ultimately  become  involved.  The  alterations  in  the  hepatic; 
cells  are  very  characteristic.  They  are  much  enlarged, 
irreg^nlar  in  outline,  their  nuclei  are  imperceptible,  and 

«  <«  Medico-Chimrjglcal  TranBactiooB,"  vol  1. 
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many  of  tliem  are  fused  togetlier  into  irregular- sliaped 
masBeB.    (See  Fig.  18.) 

The  earliest  seat  of  tlie  lardaceonB  change  thus  differs 
fram  that  of  the  fattj.  In  fatty  infiltration  it  is  the  moat 
external  portion  of  the  lobule  in  which  the  fat  first  acca- 
mnlates — that  which  correaponda  with  the  distribntion  of 
the  portal  vein.  (See  Fig.  8.)  It  difiers  also  from  that 
pigmentation  of  the  hepatic  cells,  resulting  from  me- 
chanical congestion,  which  talc ea  place  in  the  most  centra] 


Lardaeeoat  Lher.  A.  portion  of  one  lobule,  showing  the 
eDlorgementuid  fusion  of  thebepfttic  Mils,  and  the  greater 
impticOition  of  the  intermediate  zone  of  Ihe  lobule.  At  the 
more  external  portion  of  the  lobqle  are  seen  seTei&l  fat 
oetls,  a  certain  amonnt  of  fatty  inilltiatioa  being  aeBocialed 
with  the  tardacsoas  change,    c.  Hepatic  vein,     x  100. 

portion,  aronnd  the  hepatic  vein.  [See  "Nutmeg  Liver.") 
ThuB  in  each  hepatic  lobule  three  zones  may  be  distin- 
guiahed: — an  external  one,  which  ia  the  chief  seat  ot 
the  fatty  change;  a  central  one,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  pigmentary  change ;  and  an  intermediate  one,  whicli 
ia  tlie  chief  seat  of  the  lardaceous  change.  Theae  three 
zones,  indeed,  may  freqnently  be  recog^niaed  by  the  naked 
eye,  the  pale  opaqoe  external  one  contrasting  strongly 
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with  the  mtermediate  one  which  is  translucent,  and  with 
the  darker  central  one.  In  the  most  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease,  however,  both  the  external  and  central 
portions  of  the  lobnle  may  become  involved,  and  the 
cut  surface  present  an  almost' uniformly  homogeneous 
appearance. 

The  lardaceous  liver  is  increased  in  size,  often  very  con- 
siderably so ;  it  may  be  so  large  as  almost  completely  to 
fill  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  enlargement  is  uniform, 
and  hence  the  natural  configuration  of  the  organ  is  but 
little  altered.  Its  weight  is  increased,  and  also  its  specific 
g^vity.  Its  edge  is  rounded,  the  surface  is  smooth,  and 
the  capsule  appears  tense  and  stretched.  The  consistence 
is  firm  and  elastic.  The  cut  surface  is  dry,  bloodless, 
smooth,  translucent,  and  waxy-looking,  and  of  a  pale 
reddish-grey  or  dirty  yellow  colour.  If  the  change  is  very- 
far  advanced,  the  tissue  may  be  perfectly  homogeneous, 
all  distinction  between  the  individual  lobules  being  lost. 
In  other  cases  the  lobules  are  distinctly  mapped  out; 
they  are  enlarged,  and  the  external  zone  may  be  of  an 
opaque  yellowish-white  colour  owing  to  the  presence  of 
fat.  ThiB  association  of  the  fatty  and  lardaceous  changes 
is  exceedingly  common.  Lardaceous  degeneration  does 
not  obstruct  the  portal  circulation,  and  hence  does  not 
cause  ascites.  It  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  hepatic  cells, 
and  thus  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  organ. 

LABDACEOUS  DEGSNESATION  OP  THE  KIDNET8. 

The  kidneys  are  very  liable  to  be  involved  in  the  lar- 
daceous change,  and  here  it  is  the  smaller  blood-vessels 
which  are  more  especially  affected.  It  may  constitute  in 
them  the  primary  keion.  or  it  xoay  occur  Bubsequently  to 
inflammatory  conditions  implicating  the  secreting  and  in- 
terstitial structures.  As  a  primary  change  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  variety  of  Bright's  disease. 

The  process  usually  commences  in  the  tufts  of  vessels 
which  form  the  Malpighian  bodies,  the  walls  of  which 
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become  thickened  by  the  new  material,  bo  that  the  tons 
are  iacreaeed  in  size.  It  then  invDlveB  the  email  afferent 
art^riee,  and  ultimately  the  vasa  efferentia  and  the 
arterioltB  rectae  which  mn  through  the  medullary  portion 
of  the  organ.  The  changes  produced  in  the  Teaaelfl  are 
very  charaoteriatic  Their  walla  are  considerably  thickened, 
and  their  calibre  ia  bo  mach  diminished  that  the  smallest 
ones  eannot  be  artificially  injected.    This  thickening  of 


a  Malplghtan  Tn/t  and  imall 
g  the  thiukening  of  fcha  wslls 

„ , t  of  the  cells  of  the  circulBr 

mnBcnlar  cont,  and  ths  homogenaous  layer  formed  hy  the 
iutiiaft  and  longitudinal  muBCuliif  Gbres.    x  201),  reduced  J. 

the  walls  of  the  Teesels  is  mainly  owing  to  alterations  in 
their  mnscular  ooat,  and  especially  to  the  cells  of  the 
circular  moscnlar  layer.  These  cells  are  much  increased 
in  size,  they  are  more  or  lean  globular  in  shape,  and  many 
of  them  have  lost  their  distinctire  outlines.  The  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  and  the  most  internal  coat  of  the 
TSHsel  are  often  seen  as  one  homogeneous,  glistening. 
stractuTelesB  layer.  (Fig.  20.)  After  the  vessels  hare 
become  a£Eect«d,  the  intertubnlar  tissues  of  the  cortex  are 
iuTolved,  and  in  some  oases  the  epillielinm  of  the  tubes 
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also  xmdergoea  the  lardaceons  change.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  process,  howeyer— if  the  organ  is  not  the 
seat  of  any  other  morbid  change — ^the  tubes  and  their 
lining  epithelinm  present  a  perfectly  natural  appearance. 
Many  of  them  contain  pale  hyaline  casts,  which  also  appear 
in  the  urine.  These,  however,  are  probably  simply  ezuda* 
tion  products ;  although,  from  the  reaction  they  occasion- 
ally exhibit,  it  appears  that  they  sometimes  consist  of  the 
same  material  as  that  which  permeates  the  ressels  and 
intertubular  structures.  As  the  change  proceeds,  and  the 
new  material  increases  in  amount,  the  tubes  become  com- 
pressed, and  in  many  places  completely  obstructed.  If 
the  compression  is  not  uniform,  they  may  dilate  and 
form  small  cysts.  The  epithelium,  which  was  at  first 
normal,  owing  to  the  interference  with  its  nutrition, 
ultimately  atrophies  and  undergoes  fatty  changes.  In 
some  cases  it  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  a  catarrhal 
process,  and  the  tubes  are  found  blocked  with  the  epi- 
thelial products.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  process  there 
is  almost  invariably  an  increase  in  the  intertubular  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  first  effect  of  this  change  is  to  obstruct  the  circu- 
lation in  the  cortex.  The  blood-vessels,  diminished  in 
calibre,  allow  little  but  the  liquor  sanguinis  to  pass 
through  them,  the  passage  of  the  blood-corpuscles  being 
to  a  great  extent  prevented:  hence  the  pallor  of  this 
portion  of  the  organ.  The  arterial  walls  are  so  altered 
that  fluids  and  albumen  readily  permeate  them;  and 
thus  is  produced  the  large  quantity  of  urine,  loaded  with 
albumen,  which  characterises  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
affection.  As  the  change  proceeds,  and  the  tubes 
become  obstructed,  the  urine  diminishes  in  quantity.  The 
excretion  of  urea  is  less  interfered  with  than  in  other 
forms  of  Bright*s  disease,  and  hence  symptoms  due  to  its 
retention  seldom  occur.  Tube  casts  are  rarely  numerous ; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  hyaline  or  finely  granular, 
though  sometimes  they  are  covered  with  fatty  epithelium. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection,  the  cortex  of  the 
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kidney  is  merely  rather  paler  than  natural,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  firmer  in  consistence;  bnt  otherwise  it  pre- 
sents no  abnormal  appearance.  It  is  only  npon  the  appli- 
cation of  iodine  to  the  cut  surface,  or  to  thin  washed 
sections  of  the  organ,  that  its  diseased  condition  becomes 
evident.  When  this  test  is  employed,  the  Malpighian 
bodies  at  once  become  apparent  as  minute  red  points 
scattered  through  the  cortex.  As  the  disease  advanceSy 
the  size  of  the  organ  increases;  the  enlargement,  how- 
ever, is  principally  confined  to  the  cortex.  The  surface  is 
smooth,  and  i^e  capsule  separates  readily.  The  enlarged 
cortex  is  remarkably  pale  and  anssmic,  and  has  a  peculiar 
translucent,  homogeneous,  wax-like  appearance.  Its  con- 
sistence is  hard  and  firm.  A  few  scattered  vessels  may 
be  seen  on  the  surface,  and  the  bases  of  the  pyramids 
sometimes  exhibit  an  increased  amount  of  vascularity. 
If  iodine  be  poured  over  the  cut  surface,  the  Malpighian 
bodies  and  the  arteries  of  the  cortex  become  mapped  out 
almost  as  clearly  as  in  an  artificial  injection.  The  enlarged 
Malpighian  bodies  may  indeed  usually  be  seen  as  glisten- 
ing points  before  the  iodine  is  applied.  Frequently,  the 
homogeneous  appearance  of  the  cortex  is  interrupted  by 
minute,  opaque,  yellowish- white  lines  and  markings; 
these  are  produced  by  the  fatty  changes  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  tubes,  which  so  commonly  occur  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  affection.  Ultimately  the  capsule  becomes  more 
or  less  adherent,  and  slight  irregular  depressions  make 
their  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ:  the 
latter  are  due  to  atrophic  changes  in  some  of  the  tubes. 
If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  process  is  associated  with 
an  increase  in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  the 
atrophy  of  the  organ  will  be  more  marked.  (See  '*  Inter- 
stitial Nephritis.") 

LABDACEOUS  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  spleen  is  met  with  in 
two  forms — one  in  which  the  disease  is  limited  to  the 
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Malpigbiaii  corpngolea — the  Bmga  BplaeBt  and  the 
other  in  which  the  pulp  appeara  to  be  chieflj  implicated. 
The  former  is  mii<^  the  more  common  condition.  In 
it  the  Malpighian  corpnscleB  undergo  the  lardaceons 
change,  and  become  couverted  into  translooent  wax-like 
bodies,  tunch  like  boiled  sago ;  hence  the  name.  The 
proceee  commences  in  the  small  arteries  of  the  corpnecle, 
and  then  the  lymphatic  cells,  of  which  the  corpnscle  is 
made  np,  are  involved ;  they  increase  in  size,  become  more 
irregul&r  in  ontUne,  manj  of  them  coalesce,  and  nlti- 

Fio.  21. 


iM-daetoia  Dtgaieration  eifthe  SpUea — "  Sago  SpUem,"  A 
portioa  of  one  ol  thq  altered  Malpighian  corpuRcleB,  a,  with 
uie  adjacent  nonnol  splenic  lisBiie,  b.  Showing  the  inoruaaa 
in  size,  and  Id  many  parts,  the  coalescence  of  tha  calls,  of 
which  tha  corpnscle  is  compased.     r  2UD. 

mately  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  pale,  firm,  transln* 
cent,  glistening  maes.    (Fig.  21.) 

The  sago  spleen  is  more  or  less  enlarged;  its  weight 
and  density  are  also  increased.  The  cnt  surface  is  smooth, 
dry,  and  stndded  all  over  with  small  glistening  sago-like 
bo^B,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet  to  a  hemp-seed, 
which  are  stained  a  reddish-brown  colonr  by  the  iodine 
eolntion.  These  may  become  so  large  as  to  occnpy  a 
large  portion  of  the  organ,  althoagh  in  earlier  stages  of 
the  affection  they  are  so  minnte  that  they  can  only  be 
seen  in  thin  eectdans  of  the  tisane. 

In  the  other  variety  of  lardaoeons  spleen,  the  pulpy 
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parenchyma  between  tlie  corpnscles  is  principally  affected. 
This  is  probably  merely  an  advanced  stage  of  the  format 
condition,  in  which  the  disease  extends  from  the  cor> 
pnscles  to  the  surrounding  pnlp ;  the  whole  organ  being 
ultimately  involved.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
organ  often  attains  a  considerable  size,  much  larger  than 
is  met  with  in  the  sago  spleen.  It  is  remarkably  hard 
and  firm,  and  the  capsule  is  tense  and  transparent.  On 
section  it  presents  a  dry,  homogeneous,  translucent, 
bloodless  surface,  of  a  uniform  dark  reddish-brown  colour. 
Thin  sections  can  be  readily  made  with  a  knife,  the  organ 
cutting  like  soft  wax.  The  corpuscles  are  not  visible  as 
in  the  former  variety,  being  probably  obscured  by  the 
surrounding  pulp. 


LABDACEOnS  DE6ENEBATI0N   OF  LTHPHATIC 

GLANDS. 

In  the  lymphatic  glands  the  process  much  resembles 
that  in  the  spleen.  The  small  arteries  in  connection  with 
the  follicles  of  the  gland  are  the  earliest  seats  of  the 
change ;  and  from  these  it  extends  to  the  lymphoid  cells. 
The  follicle  thus  becomes  xdtimately  converted  into  a 
small  homogeneous  mass. 

The  glands  are  enlarged,  and  on  section  the  minute 
wax-like  bodies  can  often  be  seen  scattered  through 
the  cortex.  The  cut  surface  is  smooth,  pale,  and  trans* 
lucent. 

As  these  glands  are  largely  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  blood-corpuscles,  their  implication  in  the  lardaceous 
change  must  to  a  large  extent  aid  in  producing  the  ema* 
ciation  and  antemia  which  characterise  this  affection* 
The  same  is  true  of  the  spleen,  which  is  usually  simul- 
taneously involved. 
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LABDACEOUS  DE&ENE&ATION  07  THE  ALIMENTAST 

CANAL. 

The  whole  of  the  alimentary  tract  may  be  the  seat  of 
the  lardaceous  change,  and  here  it  assumes  an  important 
aspect  from  the  deleterious  influence  which  it  exercises 
upon  the  absorbent  and  secreting  processes,  and  from  the 
consequent  impairment  of  the  general  nutrition  which 
results.  The  disease,  however,  in  this  situation  is  very  apt 
to  escape  observation,  as  it  produces  but  little  alteration 
in  the  appearance  of  the  parts.  The  mucous  membrane 
may  look  somewhat  pale,  translucent,  and  oedematous, 
but  otherwise  to  the  naked  eye  nothing  is  discoverable. 
It  is  only  upon  the  application  of  iodine  to  the  washed 
mucous  surfaces  that  the  nature  of  the  change  becomes 
apparent.  In  the  small  intestine — ^which  is  perhaps  the 
part  most  commonly  affected  r-the  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  iodine  is  very  characteristic.  A  number  of  small 
reddish.brown  points  appear  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  membrane;  these  correspond  to  the  intestinal  villi, 
the  arteries  and  capillaries .  of  which  have  undergone 
the  lardaceous  change.  In  the  stomach  and  oesophagus 
the  vessels  are  mapped  out  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
iodine  solution.  The  change  in  the  intestine  gives  rise 
to  serous  diarrhoea,  this  being  probably  due  to  an  in- 
creased permeability  of  the  degenerated*  walls  of  the 
vessels. 

THE  COBPORA  AHTLACEA. 

The  corpora  amylacea  or  "amyloid  bodies,"  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  nervous  system,  in  the  prostate, 
and  in  other  parts,  have  usually  been  looked  upon  as  more 
or  less  allied  to  the  lardaceous  substance ;  there  appears, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  similarity  in  their 
behaviour  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  be  no  con- 
nection between  them. 

They  are  round  or  oval  bodies,  formed  of  a  succession. 
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Fig.  22. 


Corpora  Amylacece  from  the 
Prostate,    (Virchow.) 


of  concentric  layers,  and  are  often  changed  to  a  deep  bine 
colour  by  iodine,  thus  bearing,  both  in  their  stmctuie  and 
chemical  properties,  a  strong  resemblance  to  grannies 
of  vegetable  starch.     (Fig.  22.)     Sometimes,  however, 

the  blue  is  only  exhibited 
after  the  subsequent  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  a 
resemblance  is  shown  to  the 
lardaceous  substance.  They 
vary  in  size  from  micro- 
scopic granules  to  bodies 
which  are  distinctly  visible 
to  the  naked  eye ;  sometimes 
being  as  much  as  one  or  two 
lines  in  diameter.  The  larger  ones  are  usually  formed 
by  the  conglomeration  of  the  smaller  granules,  which  are 
often  enclosed  by  a  common  envelope. 

They  occur  especially  in  conditions  of  atrophy  or 
softening  of  the  nervous  system;  the  ependyma  of  the 
ventricles,  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  the  choroid 
plexus,  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  and  the  spinal  cord 
being  their  favourite  seats.  The  larger  forms  are  met 
with  most  frequently  in  the  prostate.  The  prostate  of 
nearly  every  adult  contains  some  of  these  bodies;  and 
they  may  accumulate  here  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form 
large  concretions.  They  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
lungs,  and  in  mucous  and  serous  membranes. 

As  has  been  said  they  usually  exhibit  a  bright  blue 
colour  upon  the  application  of  iodine  alone,  although  in 
some  cases  not  until  the  subsequent  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  coloured  green,  or 
even  brown  by  these  reagents.  The  green  is  due  to  their 
admixture  with  nitrogenous  matters,  which  give  a  yellow 
colour  with  iodine,  and  hence  the  combination  yields  a 
green.  The  greater  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  the 
more  brown  does  the  colour  become. 

From  the  laminated  structure  of  these  bodies  they 
would  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  gradual  precipitation 
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of  some  material,  layer  bj  layer,  upon  the  surface  of  pre- 
existing particles.  The  nature  of  the  material,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  resemble  that  of  the  snbstance  met 
with  in  lardaceons  degeneration.  The  two  processes  are 
so  different,  both  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
occur  and  in  the  characters  and  seat  of  the  morbid  pro* 
ducts,  that  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  analogous. 
Lardaceous  degeneration  is  a  general  change,  whereas  the 
formation  of  the  corpora  amylacea  is  evidently  of  a  local 
nature.  The  latter  is  often  preceded  by  those  local 
atrophic  changes  associated  with  advanced  life,  and  ap« 
pears  to  consist  in  the  deposition  of  some  material,  pro* 
bably  liberated  in  the  tissues  themselves,  upon  any  free 
body  which  may  exist  in  its  vicinity. 

The  corpora  amylacea,  especially  those  occurring  in 
the  choroid  plexus  and  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  are  very 
liable  to  become  calcified,  and  they  then  constitute  one 
form  of  ''  brain  sand,"  which  is  so  often  met  with  in  these 
situations. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OALCAEEOUS  DEGENEEATION. 

Calcabeous  Degeneration — or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  Caloifioation — consists  in  the  infiltration  of  the 
tissnes  with  calcareous  particles.  Physiologically,  an  in- 
filtration of  calcareous  particles  takes  place  in  the  forma- 
tion of  bone,  in  which  lime  and  magnesian  salts  are  depo- 
sited in  the  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  matrix.  This  physio- 
logical is  precisely  similar  to  the  pathological  process.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  distinguish  simple  calcification 
from  ossification.  In  the  latter  there  is  not  only  a  depo- 
sition of  lime  salts,  but  an  aotive  change  in  the  tissue 
itself — a  proliferation  of  the  cellular  elements,  an  intimate 
union  of  the  calcareous  matters  with  the  tissue,  and  the 
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formation  of  a  true  osseons  stractare  in  which  the  cal- 
careons  particles  are  not  visible.  Calcification,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  purely  pajMive  process :  there  is  no  in- 
creased nutritive  activity  of  the  part,  no  multiplication  of 
elements,  no  alteration  of  the  structure,  but  merely  an 
infiltration  -with  calcareous  particles. 

An  infiltration  and  deposition  of  calcareous  substances 
occurs  under  two  opposite  conditions:  one — in  which 
there  is  an  absolute  increase  in  the  amount  of  these  con- 
stituents in  the  blood,  and  a  portion  of  the  excess  becomes 
deposited  in  the  tissues ;  the  other — ^in  which  there  is  no 
such  increase,  but  the  deposition  takes  place  owing  to 
some  alteration  in  the  tissue  itself.  That  the  calcareous 
particles  are  in  all  cases  brought  to  the  part,  and  are  not 
simply  those  normally  contained  in  it  which  have  become 
precipitated,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  quantity 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  healthy  tissue. 

An  absolute  increase  of  the  saline  constituents  in  the 
blood,  and  the  deposition  of  the  excess  in  the  tissues,  is 
much  the  less  frequent  form  of  calcification.  It  occurs  in 
some  forms  of  softening  of  bone,  especially  in  extensive 
caries  and  osteomalacia.  In  these  diseases  the  lime  salts 
are  removed  from  the  bone,  returned  into  the  blood,  and 
some  of  them  deposited  in  other  tissues.  In  such  cases 
the  calcification  is  usually  more  or  less  general — many 
organs  being  simultaneously  involved.  In  osteomalacia 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  the  intestines,  and  even  the  dura  mater  and 
liver,  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  lime  salts. 
The  deposition  takes  place  in  the  tissue  immediately 
surrounding  the  blood-vessels,  through  the  walls  of  which 
the  calcareous  matters  transude ; — ^thus,  in  the  lungs  the 
seat  of  the  change  is  the  interlobular  tissue ;  in  the 
stomach,  the  stroma  between  the  glands;  and  in  the 
kidney,  the  tubuli  uriniferi  and  the  iatertubular  tissue. 
Analogous  to  this  form  of  calcification  is  the  deposition  of 
the  excess  of  urate  of  soda  which  takes  place  in  gout. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  calcification  ia 
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a  loeal  change,  depending  not  upon  any  alteration  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  but  upon  changes  in  the  tissues 
themselves,  owing  to  which  some  of  the  saline  matters 
which  are  normallj  held  in  solution  in  the  blood  are  de- 
posited in  them.  The  alteration  in  the  tissues  consists  in 
some  enfeebiement  of  the  nutritive  processes,  associated 
with  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  blood,  and  a  retarda- 
tion  of  its  circulation.  Calcification  is  therefore  very  fre- 
quent as  a  senile  change,  and  is  especially  common  in  the 
arteries  of  old  people.  (See ''  Calcification  of  Arteries."')  It 
also  occurs  under  other  circumstances  where  tissue  changes 
are  verv  feeble,  as  in  thrombi,  in  the  caseous  masses  so 
comWn  in  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  glands,  in  atheronxa- 
tons  arteries,  and  in  non-vascular  tumours.  Bespecting 
the  cause  of  the  deposition  of  the  calcareous  substances — 
it  is  probably  partly  due,  as  stated  by  Bindfleisch,  to  the 
stagnation  of  the  nutritive  fluids  in  the  part,  owing  to 
which  the  free  carbonic  acid,  which  appears  to  hold  the 
salts  in  solution,  escapes,  and  they  are  consequently  pre- 
cipitated; and  partly  to  the  non- assimilation  of  these 
fluids  by  the  enfeebled  elements  of  the  tissue. 

The  calcareous  particles  make  their  appearance  both 
within  the  cells  and  in  the  intercellular  substance ;  they 
are  much  more  frequent,  however,  in  the  latter  situation. 
They  are  seen  at  first  as  fine  molecules  scattered  irre- 
gularly through  the  intercellular  substance.  (Fig.  23.) 
They  are  characterised,  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  by  their  opacity,  dark  black  colour,  and  irregular 
outline,  and  also  by  their  solubility  in  dilute  mineral 
acids.  They  gradually  increase  in  number  until  ulti- 
mately large  tracts  of  tissue  may  be  converted  into  an 
opaque  calcareous  mass,  in  which  the  cells  are  enclosed 
and  can  no  longer  be  recognised.  These  larger  masses 
)iave  a  sharp  black  irregular  outline,  and  as  the  calcification 
becomes  complete,  acquire  a  homogeneous,  glistening, 
semi-transparent  appearance.  The  cells  themselves  are 
much  less  frequently  infiltrated,  being  usually  merely 
enclosed  and  obscured  by  the  calcified  intercellular  sub- 
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stance.  CalcareoQs  particles  may,  however,  make  their 
appearance  ia  the  protoplasm,  and,  gradnatljr  increaaimg, 
convert  the  cell  into  a  homogeneous  calcareoas  bodj. 


A  Calcified  Saramaioat  Ihmoar.  ShovHog  llie 
mmut«  calcaroouB  parEicles  scattered  througb  the 
iutercellulBr  BnbetBuce.  To  tbe  left  of  lbs  figure  tbey 
__. 1 — j.^.  „  .J  jimogt  completely  otocure  the 


The  ealcareons  matters  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
lime  and  magnerian  salts,  especially  the  phosphates  and 
carbonates.  If  the  latter  are  present,  the  addition  of  a 
little  dilnte  hydrochloric  acid  is  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  namerons  mi  note  air  bubbles  in  the  tissne,  owing 
to  the  liberation  of  carbonic  aoid.  In  those  casfia  in  which 
calcification  is  associated  with  retained  glosd  secretions,  the 
calcareons  matters  wiU  consist  of  the  specific  gland  salts, 

A  part  which  has  became  calcified  undergoes  no  fnrther 
change;  ita  yitality  is  completely  destroyed,  and  it 
remains  as  an  inert  mass.  In  this  respect  oalcareons 
difi'ers  from  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  latter,  sobseqnent 
changes  isTariably  take  place ;  the  part  either  softening, 
oaseating,  or  becoming  the  seat  of  calcification  itself.  It 
differs  nlso  in  its  effect  npon  the  tisane.  The  stractnre 
of  the  affected  part  is  not  destroyed,  and  there  is  no 
annihilation  of  histological  elements,  such  as  oocnrs  in 
fatty  degeneration.  The  tissue  is  simply  impregnated 
with  calcareoas  matters,  which  have  no  other  effect  npon 
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it  than  to  render  it  inert ;  its  vitality  is  destroyed,  but  its 
stractore — in  so  far  as  the  calcification  is  concerned— 
remains  unaltered.  If  tlie  saline  matters  are  dissolved 
out  with  a  little  dilute  mineral  acid,  the  structure  of  the 
part  may  be  again  recognised,  unless,  indeed — as  is  so  often 
the  case — ^it  has  been  destroyed  by  any  antecedent  change. 
Calcification  must  thus  be  looked  upon  in  many  cases 
as  a  salutary  lesion,  the  impregnation  with  calcareoijis 
matters  preventing  subsequent  changes  in  the  part.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  it  is  secondary  to  other  forms 
of  degeneration.  It  is  often  the  most  favourable  termi- 
nation of  the  large  class  of  fatty  changes,  as  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  calcification  of  caseous  products  in  the  lungs, 
and  of  many  new  formations.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  attended  with  most  dele- 
terious consequences,  as  is  the  case  when  it  affects  the 
arterial  system. 

GALCmCATION  OF  AKTEBIES. 

Calcification  of  arteries,  like  fatty  degeneration,  may 
be  a  primary  or  seoondary  affection.  As  a  sepondary 
change  it  constitutes  one  of  the  terminations  of  the  athe- 
romatous process,  and  as  such  is  constantly  met  with  in 
the  aorta  and  its  branches,  and  in  many  other  situations. 
(See  "  Atheroma.") 

Primary  calcification  is  essentially  a  senile  change,  and 
is  the  result  of  that  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
arteries  which  exists  in  advanced  life.  It  is  associated 
with  atrophy  of  the  arterial  tissues,  and  in  some  cases 
with  fatty  degeneration.  The  change  is  a  more  or  less 
general  one,  aud  when  occurring  in  one  part  is  met  with 
in  others.  It  UBually  occurs  in  vessels  of  medium  size, 
the  arteries  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  and  of  the 
brain  being  those  most  commonly  affected.  Its  most 
oommon  seat  is  the  middle  coat,  where  it  commences  in 
the  muscular-fibre  cells.  The  calcareous  particles,  which 
deposited  from  the  vasa  vasorum,  make  their  appear- 
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anoe  at  first  around  and  within  the  nnclens,  and  gradually 
increase  until  they  fill  the  cell,  which  hecomes  converted 
into  a  small  calcareous  flake.  The  process  may  go  on 
until  the  muscular  coat  is  completely  calcified,  or  it  may 
be  limited  to  isolated  portions  of  the  coat,  giving  rise  to 
numerous  calcareous  rings  and  plates  which  are  irregu- 
larly distributed  throughout  it.  From  the  muscular  it 
may  extend  to  the  external  and  internal  coats,  until 
ultimately  the  vessel  becomes  calcified  throughout. 

The  vessel  thus  calcified  loses  its  elasticity  and  con- 
tractility ;  its  lumen  is  diminished,  and  it  is  transformed 
into  a  hard,  rigid,  brittle  tube.  This  condition  is  common 
in  the  external  iliac  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, where  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  senile  gangrene. 
(See  *'  Senile  Gangrene.") 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
PIGMENTAEY  DEGENERATION. 

Pigmentary  Degeneration,  or  Pigmentation,  consists  in 
an  abnormal  formation  of  pigment  in  the  tissues.  All 
true  pigments  are  derived  from  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood.  Physiologically,  many  of  them  are  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys  and  liver;  others  are  deposited  in  the 
tissues  and  there  remain  permanent.  The  choroid  coat 
of  the  eye  and  the  skin  of  the  negro  are  well  known 
examples  of  tissues  in  which  there  is  this  permanent 
accumulation  of  pigment.  The  cells  in  these  situations 
appear  to  be  endued  with  a  special  power  to  abstract  the 
colouring  matters  from  the  blood,  and  to  store  them  up 
in  their  interior,  where  they  undergo  certain  chemical 
changes  and  become  converted  into  pigment. 

In  the  pathological  process,  also,  the  pigment  is  derived 
from  the  same  source,  although  its  presence  in  the  tissues 
is  rarely  dependent  upon  any  abnormal  secreting  powers 
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in  tHeir  cellular  elements,  but  is  usually  the  result  of 
certain  changes  in  the  circulation  or  in  the  blood-vessels, 
owing  to  which  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  escapes 
and  infiltrates  the  surrounding  parts.    This  escape  of 
haemoglobin  may  be  owing  to  rupture  of  the  vessels 
themselves,  or  to  conditions  of  congestion  or  stasis  in 
which  the  blood- corpuscles  and   liquor  sanguinis  pass 
through  their  walls.    In  either  case  the  hsBmoglobin  will 
permeate  the  tissues  and  ultimately  be  converted  into 
pigment.    Bupture  of  the  vessels  and  the  direct  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  is,  however,  the  most  common  antecedent 
of  the  pigmentary  change.    Soon  after  the  extravasation 
has  taken  place,  the  hsBmoglobin  escapes  from  the  red 
blood-corpuscles,  either  by  exudation  or  by  destruction 
of  the  corpuscle,  and,  mixed  with  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
infiltrates  the  surrounding  tissues.    In  other  cases  the 
process  takes  place  without  any  solution  of  continuity  in 
the  walls  of  the  vessel.    This  frequently  occurs  in  con- 
ditions of  inflammatory  stasis  and  mechanical  congestion, 
in  which  the  red  corpuscles  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries,  and  some  of  the  hsBmoglobin  is  also  liberated 
from  the  corpuscles  within  the  vessels,  from  which  it 
transudes,  dissolved   in  the   liquor   sanguinis,   without 
rupture  having  taken  place.    In  whichever  of  these  ways 
the  haemoglobin   is   derived,  it   infiltrates  the  tissues, 
staining  both  the  cells  and  the  intercellular  substance  a 
yellowish  or  brownish-red  colour.  It  is  taken  up,  however, 
more  readily  by  the  cells  than  by  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance  or  by   membranous  or   fibrous  structures.      In 
addition  to  this  formation  of  pigment  from  dissolved 
haemoglobin,  the  red  corpuscles  themselves  may  penetrate 
the  adjacent  cells  and  there  become  converted  into  pigment. 
Some .  of  the  corpuscles  also,  after  their  escape  from  the 
vessels,  may  shrivel  up  and  become  pigment  granules.    It 
is  probable  that  in  some  cases  these  changes  and  the 
subsequent  formation  of  pigment  may  take  place  within 
the  vessels. 

After  the  hsemoglobin  has  remained  in  the  tissue  for 
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some  length  of  time,  it  undergoes  certain  changes: — It 
becomes  darker  and  more  or  less  granular,  minute  red- 
dish-brown or  black  granules  and  crystals  make  their 
appearance  both  in  the  cells  and  in  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance, and  these  may  gradually  increase  and  form  larger 
masses.  This  change  in  the  hsamoglobin  is  a  chemical 
one,  and  the  substance  into  which  it  is  converted  is 
baDinatoldlii.  Hssmatoidin  appears  to  be  closely  allied 
to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  cholepyrrhin,  which 
is  also  a  derivative  of  hssmoglobin.  It  exhibits  similar 
reactions  when  treated  with  concentrated  mineral  acids, 
displaying  the  same  variations  of  green,  blue,  rose,  and 
yellow  colours.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether. 

Fig.  24.  Fig,  26. 


Cells  containing  pigment,  Hcematoidin  eryataU, 

From  a  melanotic  sarcoma  (Yirchow.) 

of  the  liver,     x  350. 

and  in  dilate  mineral  acids  and  alkalies ;  it  is  soluble  in 
the  caustic  alkalies,  giving  a  red  colour.  It  contains  more 
carbon  than  hsBmoglobin ;  and  it  also  contains  iron. 

The  granules  of  hsamatoidin  vary  in  size  from  the 
smallest  particles  to  masses  as  large  as  a  red  blood  cor- 
puscle. (Fig.  24.)  The  larger  ones  are  round,  or  more 
commonly  irregular  in  shape,  and  have  a  sharp  defined 
border.  Their  colour  varies  from  yellow,  red,  and  brown, 
to  black.  These  variations  appear  to  depend  upon  the 
age  of  the  granules  and  the  tissue  in  which  they  are 
formed;  the  older  they  are  the  blacker  they  become. 
The  smaller  granules  are  usually  dull  and  opaque;  the 
larger  ones,  however,  often  present  a  more  or  less  glisten- 
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ing  appearance.  The  crystals  of  hsBmatoidin  are  opaque 
rhombic  prisms,  nsnally  of  a  beautiful  jellowish-red  or 
rubj-red  colour,  sometimes  approaching  to  brown  or 
black.  They  may  also  occur  as  little  plates  and  fine 
needles,  but  these  are  less  common  forms.  (Fig.  25.)  They 
are  in  most  cases  so  small  that  considerable  care  is  re- 
quired to  recognise  their  crystalline  nature  under  the 
microscope,  and  they  may  easily  be  overlooked  as  merely 
irregular  granular  masses.  In  some  cases,  however,  they 
attain  a  larger  size.  They  are  more  or  less  transparent, 
and  present  a  shining,  strongly  refracting  surface. 

Whether  the  hsBmoglobin  is  converted  into  granular  or 
crystalline  hsematoidin  appears  partly  to  depend  upon 
the  tissue  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  crystals  being  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  some  sitaations,  as  in  the  brain  and 
ovaries,  whereas  in  others,  as  mucous  membranes,  only 
the  granules  are  met  with.  Both  the  granules  and 
crystals  are  characterised  by  their  durability  and  by  their 
great  powers  of  resistance;  when  once  formed  they 
undergo  no  further  change. 

Those  forms  of  pigment — ^both  granular  and  ciystal- 
line — which  are  of  an  intensely  black  colour,  have  been 
supposed  to  consist  of  a  substance  which  differs  in  che- 
mical composition  from  haematoidin,  and  which  has  been 
called  melanin.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  foun- 
dation for.such  a  distinction.  Melanin  is  probably  merely 
hsamatoidin  which  has  become  more  or  less  altered  by 
age.  It  is  endued  with  greater  powers  of  resistance, 
being  less  readily  soluble  in  reagents  than  the  more 
recently  formed  hssmatoidin,  and  it  contains  more 
carbon. 

Pigmentation,  although  one  of  the  most  common  forms 
of  degeneration,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  as  a 
morbid  process.  The  mere  existence  of  pigment  within 
and  between  the  histological  elements  of  the  tissues,  has 
id  itself  but  little  influence  upon  their  vitality  and  func- 
tions. The  atrophy  and  impairment  of  function  which  so 
frequently  accompany  it  must  rather  be  looked  upon  as 
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the  result  of  those  conditions  npon  which  the  formation  of 
the  pigment  depends,  than  as  in  any  way  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  pigment  itself. 

As  evidence  of  other  antecedent  conditions,  pigmentar 
tion  assumes  a  more  important  aspect.  The  pigment  being 
derived  from  extravasated  haemoglobin,  in  whatever  situa- 
tions it  occurs,  it  is  usually  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  result 
of  some  alteration  in  the  circulation  or  in  the  blood-vessels, 
owing  to  which  the  escape  of  the  colouring  matter  is  per- 
mitted. Exceptions  to  this  exist,  however,  in  the  case  of 
certain  pigmented  new  formations,  in  which  the  presence 
of  the  pigment  appears  to  be  mainly  owing  to  the  selective 
power  of  the  cells  ;  these,  like  those  of  the  choroid,  sepa- 
rating the  colouring  matter  from  the  blood.  It  is  those 
growths  which  originate  in  tissues  normally  containing 
pigment,  as  the  choroid  and  rete  mucosum,  which  are 
most  frequently  melanotic.  (See  **  Melanotic  Sarcoma.") 
In  Melanaemia,  again,  the  large  quantities  of  pigment 
which  exist  in  the  blood  are  probably  the  result  of  a  local 
formation — for  the  most  part  by  the  spleen.  Lastly,  in 
Addison's  disease,  the  pathology  of  the  pigmentation  of 
the  skin  is  at  present  involved  in  obscurity. 

Pigment  is  often  the  only  evidence  of  a  former  ex- 
travasation. This  is  frequently  the  case  in  cerebral 
hsBmorrhage,  where  the  crystals  of  hsBmatoidin  may  be 
all  that  remains  to  indicate  that  rupture  of  the  capillaries 
has  taken  place.  In  the  ovaries,  also,  the  slight  hasmor- 
rhage  which  follows  the  escape  of  the  ovum  at  each  men- 
strual period  is  marked  by  the  formation  of  pigment 
which  constitutes  the  **  corpus  luteum."  In  mechanical 
congestion  and  inflammation,  again,  the  consequent  pig- 
mentation may  be  the  principal  evidence  of  the  former 
existence  of  these  conditions :  this  is  especially  seen  in 
pigmentation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  formation  of  pigment  is  thus,  with 
the  few  exceptions  above  named,  the  result  of  some  ante- 
cedent change  in  the  blood-vessels  or  circulation ;  and  its 
presence  in  the  tissues  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a 
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testimony  to  the  existence  of  those  processes  upon  which 
its  formation  depends. 

VA&8B  PZOMBirTATXOW. — ^There  are  certain  forms 
of  discoloration  of  the  tissues  which  are  not  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  haematoidin :  these  must  be  distinguished  from 
true  pigmentation.  The  most  important  of  them,  and  that 
which  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  process  already  de- 
scribed, is  the  staining  of  the  tissues  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  bile,  which  is  itself  a  derivative  of  hsamo- 
globin,  and  is,  as  before  stated,  very  analogous  to  haama- 
toidin.  This  yellow  staining  may  affect  nearly  all  the 
tissues,  constituting  "jaundice;"  or  it  may  occur  in  the 
liver  alone,  from  local  obstructions  to  the  small  bile-ducts, 
as  is  often  seen  in  cirrhosis  of  that  organ.  In  these  cases, 
however,  there  is  merely  the  staining  of  the  tissues  with 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  and  no  subsequent  con- 
version of  this  pigment. 

The  discoloration  caused  by  the  long-continued  use 
of  the  salts  of  silver  must  also  be  distinguished  from 
pigmentation :  the  colour  here  is  due  to  the  deposition  of 
the  silver  in  the  tissues.  The  black  colour  of  gangrenous 
parts,  and  that  sometimes  produced  by  the  effusion  of 
large  quantities  of  blood  into  the  tissues,  must  again  not 
be  confounded  with  pigmentation.  The  discoloration  in 
these  cases  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  The 
greenish-black  discoloration  so  often  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  abdominal  organs  after 
death,  is  in  the  same  manner  due  to  the  intestinal  gases. 
Lastly,  the  minute  particles  of  inhaled  carbon  which  are 
always  met  with  in  the  lungs  must  be  distinguished  from 
true  pigment. 

PIGMENTATION  OP   THE  LUNGS. 

In  no  organs  is  pigment  met  with  so  frequently  and  in 
such  large  quantities  as  in  the  lungs,  and  here  much  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  as  to  its  nature  and  origin.    The  lungs 
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noimallj  contain  more  or  loBB  bla«k  pigment,  the  amouit 
of  which  gra.dnally  iucreaaes  with  advancing  age — the 
Inuga  of  infants  and  joung  children  being  ahuoat  free 
from  it,  whereas  those  of  adults  invariably  contain  it  in 
considerable  quantities. 

This  normal  pigmentation  of  the  Insgs  is  priacipallj 
dne  to  the  presence  of  carbon,  and  not  to  that  of  trae 
hffimAtoidin-pigment.  The  carbon — which  is  derired  &om 
the  incomplete  combnetion  of  wood,  coal,  and  other  nub-  ■ 
stances,  and  is  atwajs  pieBent  in  vaiying  qoanlities  in 
Fio.  28. 


ngmealalion  of  tte  Ijaiig,  From  a  womBiii,  tet.  aixtj-five,  with 
Blight  emphTBema.  Showing  tbe  aitafttiou  ot  the  p^maut  in  tli« 
'  alveol&r  wsIIb,  and  aronud  tbe  blood-Tsssel  v.     x  75. 


tbe  atmOBphere — is  inhaled,  and  the  minnte  particles  pass 
into  the  finest  bronchial  tabes.  Having  entered  the 
bronchi,  many  of  them  are  .taken  np  by  the  mocns* 
corpuBclee,  where  they  may  be  seen  as  small  black  gra- 
nnies within  the  cells.  These  may  readily  be  observed  in 
the  cells  of  the  greyish-black  spntnm  which  is  so  fre- 
quently expectorated  in  the  early  morning.  Ifnch  of 
tbe  carbon  tbna  inhaled  is  eliminated  by  expectoration 
many  of  the  particlea,  however,  pass  into  the  air-veBicleB, 
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and  here  their  remoTal  by  this  means  being  lesa  readily 
effected,  they  gradnally  penetrate  the  pulmonary  enb- 
stanoe,  and  make  their  nay  into  the  alveolar  waJla  and 
interlobular  tieaue.  It  is  in  these  eituations  that  most  of 
tiie  polmonary  pigment  ia  found,  and  there  it  may  be 
seen  either  within  the  connective-tiaane  cella,  or  lying  free 
amongst  the  fibres.    (Fig.  26.) 

The  means  hy  which  the  partidea  of  oarhon  penetrate 
the  walls  of  the  air-Tesioles,  and  mate  their  way  into 
the  inter-alveolar  tiasae,  has  been  explained  by  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Klein  on  the  histology  of  the  Inngs.* 
Dr.  Klein  finda  that  the  branched  connectiTe-tissue  oella 
of  the  alveolar  walla  send  a  proceaa,  or  a  greater  or  leas 
portion  of  their  body,  between  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
alveolus  into  the  alveolar  cavity.  As  these  conneetive- 
fiaane  cells  lie  in  the  serous  canals,  which  constitate  the 
commencement  of  the  perivascular  lymphatics,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  these  openings  in  the  alveolar  Tcalla 
(psendostomata)  may  become  enfficiently  distended  to 
allow  cells  and  other  substances  to  pass  through  them 
from  the  alveolar  cavity  into  the  inter- alveolar  tisane. 
When  once  the  carbon  has  made  its  way  into  the  ioter- 
lobolar  tiasae,  some  of  It  ia  taken  up  by  the  fixed  cella  in 
this  situation,  whilst  that  which  is  not  thus  detained 
passes  on  to  the  lymphatics,  and  is  deposited  in  the 
bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  where  the  black  particles  are 
also  visible. 

Closely  allied  to  this  phyaiologioal  pigmentation  of  the 
long  from  the  inhalation  of  carbon,  are  those  morbid  con- 
ditjons  which  result  from  the  inhalation  of  particles  of 
coal,  atone,  iron,  and  other  enbstancea — of  which  the 
longs  of  miners,  stonemasons,  and  grinders  afford  fre- 
quent examplea.  Here  also  minute  particles  enter  the 
bronchi,  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  and  are  de- 
posited principally  in  the  interstitial  tissue.     In  the 
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case  of  miners — in  whicli  this  is  most  common — the  par- 
ticles of  coal  enter  the  lungs  in  such  large  quantities  as 
to  give  to  them  a  uniform  dark  black  colour.  In  stone- 
masons, grinders,  &c.,  the  lungs  also  become  deeply 
pigmented,  although  to  a  less  extent  than  those  of 
miners. 

The  black  colour  of  the  lungs  in  these  cases,  however,  is 
not  entirely  due  to  the  presence  of  the  inhaled  substances, 
but  partly  to  that  of  true  hsematoidin-pigment.  The 
inhalation  of  the  irritatiug  particles  sets  up  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  bronchi  and  pulmonary  tissue,  causing 
chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  a 
large  increase  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  which 
thus  ultimately  become  consolidated,  excavated,  tough,  and 
fibrous  ("  Colliers'*  and  "  Knife-grinders'  Phthisis,"  &c.). 
Owing  to  these  structural  changes  there  is  a  considerable 
escape  of  colouring  matter,  either  from  rupture  of  the 
capillaries  or  transudation  of  serum,  and  hence  a  Islrge 
formation  of  true  pigment;  and  to  this  true  pigment 
much  of  the  dark  colour  of  these  lungs  must  undoubtedly 
be  ascribed.  The  lungs  of  stonemasons  and  grinders  are, 
like  those  of  miners,  deeply  pigmented,  although  to  a  less 
degree ;  but  the  black  colour  in  the  former  cases  cannot 
be  entirely. accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  inhaled  particles. 

Pigmentation  of  the  lungs  from  the  presence  of  hsBma- 
toidin  occurs  as  the  result  of  many  other  morbid  condi- 
tions, many  diseases  of  these  prgans  being  attended  by 
the  formation  of  pigment.  In  chronic  phthisis,  pigmen- 
tation occurs,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  and  partly  from  the  obstruction  of  the  vessels 
caused  by  the  new  growth : — lines  of  pigment  are  con- 
stantly seen  surrounding  the  nodules  of  consolidation. 
In  acute  croupous  pneumonia,  the  blood  which  is  extra- 
vasated  into  the  air- vesicles,  and  which  in  the  early  stages 
gives  to  the  expectoration  a  rusty  or  prune-juice  colour, 
subsequently  becomes  converted  into  pigment,  and  the 
sputum  becomes  of  a  greyish-black ;  the  pigment  granules 
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being  visible  in  the  newly -formed  cells.  The  cells  met 
with  in  the  sputam  of  bronchitis  also  contain  granules  of 
pigment  (Fig.  27) ;  and  pigmentation  plays  an  important 

FiQ.  27. 


Cells  from  tJie  scutum  of  Acute  Bronchitis.     Showing 
the  minute    granules   of .  pigment  within    the  cells. ' 
Some   of    the  cells  also  contain  a  few  fatty  mole- 
cules.     X  400. 

part  in  the  condition  of  the  lungs  known  as  brown  indu- 
ration.    (See  "  Brown  Induration  of  the  Lungs.") 

Pigment  in  the  lung  usually  occurs  as  black  irregular 
granules ;  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  a  crystalline  form.  In 
all  cases  in  which  it  is  found  in  any  quantity  in  the  lung 
it  is  also  found  in  the  bronchial  glands.  It  is  taken  up 
by  the  lymphatics  and,  like  the  inhaled  carbon,  it  becomes 
arrested  in  its  passage  through  these  glands,  where  it 
remains  permanently. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TISSUE-CHANGES  IN  PYREXIA. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  chapter  to  allude  very 
briefly  to  those  alterations  in  the  tissues  which  are  met 
with  in  certain  pyrexial  diseases,  to  which  have  been 
applied  the  terms  "  parenchymatous"  or  "  granular  dege- 
neration," "albuminous  infiltration,"  "acute,"  or  ** cloudy 
swelling." 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  moat  diseases  which  &re  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  elevation  of  the  bodily  tempe- 
latnre,  and  eapeoiaUy  in  those  in  wbicb  the  blood  baa 
undergone  marked  changes,  the  oi^ns  and  tissnes  ai« 
found  mnch  altered  after  death.  The  diseases  in  which 
BQch  alterations  are  most  frequently  met  with  are  pyemia, 
erysipelas,  tjpbna,  typhoid,  and  other  acute  specifio 
fevers,  and  aonto  rhenmatism.  They  also  oocnr  in  other 
diseases  which  are  attended  by  considerable  pyrexia,  bnt 
tJiey  are  most  marked  in  the  specifio  fevers,  and  appear 
to  depend  more  npon  the  alteration  of  the  blood  in  thoM 
fevers  than  npon  the  amonnt  of  elevation  of  the  bodily 
temperature.  The  organs  in  which  the  alterations 
principally  occnr  are  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  heart  and 
mnscleR,  and  the  lungs.  Sometimes  the  changes  are 
mnch  more  advanced  in  some  organs  than  otherB,  owing 
probably  to  differences  in  the  local  circnlation. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  altered  organs  vary.  It 
may,  however,  be  stated  generally  that  the  organs  are 


Fio.  28. 
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more  or  less  swollen  and  opaj;[ne,  somewhat  diminished  in 
ooniuBt«nc^  and  abnormally  friable.     Their  vascularity  is 
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usually  dimmislied,  bnt  in  some  cases  slightly  increased. 
When  examined  microscopicallj,  the  cellnlar  elements 
are  found  to  be  increased  in  size,  and  their  protoplasm 
IB  markedly  granular,  so  that  the  nucleus  is  often  so  much 
obscured  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  (Fig.  28.)  The 
granular  condition  of  the  protoplasm  appears  in  most 
cases  to  be  due  to  albuminous  particles,  inasmuch  as  it  dis* 
appears  upon  the  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  In  other 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  change  is  apparently  more 
advanced,  many  of  the  granules  are  larger,  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  ether,  and  obviously  fatty. 

Tbe  U^er. — Here  the  change  is  usually  met  with  in 
its  most  marked  degree.  The  organ  is  slightly  enlarged, 
abnormally  soft  and  friable,  and  the  cut  surface  has  a 
dull  opaque  look,  being  paler  than  natural.  The  liver 
oells  are  swollen  and  granular,  and  in  many  cases  contain 
fatty  particles.     (See  Fig.  28.) 

Tlie  Kidneys. — In  the  kidneys  the  change  affects 
especially  the  cortex.  This  is  swollen,  opaque,  and  friable. 
The  Malpighian  bodies  and  the  pyramids  are  usually 
abnormally  vascular,  and  thus  contrast  with  the  pale 
cortex.  The  epithelium  in  the  tubes  of  the  cortex  pre- 
sents the  appearances  above  described.  These  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
tub^  nephritis. 

The  Heart. — The  alteration  produced  in  the  heart 
consists  in  slight  opacity,  pallor,  and  diminution  in  the 
oonsistence  of  the  muscular  tissue.  Under  the  microscope 
the  muscular  fibres  are  seen  to  have  lost  their  distinct 
striation  and  to  be  finely  granular.  (Fig.  29.)  Such  a 
condition  must  materially  interfere  with  the  contractile 
power  of  the  organ.  A  similar  change  is  met  with  less 
frequently  in  other  muscles. 

Tlie  Konire- — ^The  change  in  the  lungs  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Buhl  as  consisting  in  swelling  of  the  alveolar 
epithelium.  The  epithelial  elements  are  markedly 
granular  from  the  presence  of  albuminous  and  fatty 
particles,  and  they  become  loosened  from  the  alveolar 
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walla.  The  change  aSecte,  more  or  lese,  the  whole  of 
both  lnugg.  The  organs  are  enlai^ed,  oadematoiiB,  and 
Rbnormally  friable.* 

Thia  change  occurs  not  only  in  pyreiia,  but  also  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  process  of  inflammation.  Here  blao 
a  swollen  and  granular  condition  of  the  protoplasm  is 
met  with,  especialljin  epithelial  and  endothelial  elementa. 
It  is  to  this  that  Virchow  gave  the  name  of  "cloudy 
swelling."     (See  chapter  on  "Inflammation.") 

Fio.  29. 
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Kespecting  the  nature  of  the  change — nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known.  Dr.  Wickham  Legg  produced  it  arti> 
ficially  in  animals  by  submitting  them  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  he,  in  common  with  some  other  pathologists, 
ia  inclined  to  look  upon  it  simply  as  a  result  of  the  high 
temperature.  The  probability  that  it  is  due  rather  to 
speoifio  alterations  of  the  blood  has  been  already  allnded 
to.  An  eiact  knowledge  of  its  pathology,  however,  must 
await  further  experimental  investigation.  lu  the  mean- 
time, when  it  is  borne  in  mind  tbat  the  conditions  in 
which  it  occurs  are  attended  by  alterations  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  nutritive  processes,  and  that  in  advanced 
degrees  of  the  change  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
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fatty  metamorphosis,  it  may  be  regarded  as  probable  that 
its  occurrence  will  be  found  to  be  due  partly  to  interference 
with  the  normal  processes  of  tissue-oxidation,  and  partly 
to  increased  transformation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 
(See  "  General  Pathology  of  Fatty  Degeneration/*) 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  change,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  must  very  materially  interfere  with  func- 
tion, and  that  its  occurrence  in  the  course  of  acute  dis- 
ease, especially  when  affecting  the  heart,  must  constitute 
a  most  important  source  of  danger.  Although  it  may 
lead  to  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration,  it  tends,  if  death 
does  not  supervene,  to  terminate  in  perfect  health. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NUTEITION  INOEEASED. 

Three  conditions  must  now  be  considered  — 
tropbj'v  Xeflreneration,  and  Tmnonr-fonnatloni  which 
have  this  in  common — that  in  each  the  nutritive  ex- 
ciiange  of  certain  cells  is  so  disturbed  that  formation 
exceeds  waste  and  growth  results,  just  as  in  the  physio- 
logical state.  Pathological  growth  occurs  in  obedience 
to  the  same  laws  as  physiological.  In  hypertrophy  and 
regeneration  the  structure  and  function  of  the  mother- 
tissue  are  retained,  and  no  line  can  be  drawn  between 
pathological  and  physiological  tissue-formation  ;  but  in 
tumours  the  disturbance  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
mass  of  new  tissue,  which  fulfils  no  physiological  pur- 
pose, which  is  always  a  morphological  i  and  is  frequently 
a  structural,  variation  from  the  type  of  the  part. 

Normal  growth  depends  upon — 1.  The  inherited  ten- 
dency of  the  cells  to  grow,  2.  The  supply  of  food,  and 
3,  The  amount  of  waste.  Pathological  new-growth  will 
be  due  to  abnormality  of  one  or  more  of  these  factors. 
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ETPEBTBOFHT. 

IT  oneans  increase  in  size  dne  to 
enlargement  or  mnltiplication  of  the  normal  consti- 
taent  elements  of  a  part  or  tissue,  all  being  affected 
proportionately;  so  that  external  form  and  minute 
structure  are  alike  preserved— e.^*,  hypertrophied  heart 
from  valve  disease,  or  kidney  after  loss  of  its  fellow. 
This  la  tme  hypertrophy,  and  is  accompanied  by  in- 
creased functional  power.  The  terms  Mime  or  pseudo- 
hypertrophy indicate  that  the  enlargement  of  an  organ 
or  part  is  due  to  overgrowth  of  one  set  of  elements, 
often  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  is  the  connective 
tissue  which  generally  becomes  excessive,  whilst  the 
higher  tissues  atrophy  —  e.g.,  pseudo-hypertrophy  of 
muscle.  In  these  cases  functional  power  is  diminished. 
Both  true  and  false  hypertrophy  may  be  extensive,  in- 
volving one  or  more  limbs ;  the  latter,  when  localised,  gives 
rise  to  the  "  hyperplastic  tumours."  Hypertrophy  is  said 
to  be  simple  when  due  to  increase  in  size  of  the  elements 
of  a  part ;  nmnerieal,  when  to  increase  in  their  number. 
The  latter  is  also  called  liyperplasla.  These  two  forms 
are  comparable  to  simple  and  numerical  atrophy.  In  all 
hypertrophies  hyperplasia  is  constant,  and  maybe  the 
sole  cause  of  enlargement ;  but  simple  enlargement  of 
oells  may  occur  in  each  tissue,  and  is  frequent  in  muscle 
and  glands.  In  the  great  example  of  physiological  hyper- 
trophy— the  gravid  uterus— it  is  very  marked,  some  fibres 
reaching  7-11  times  their  normal  size. 

The  mode  of  causation  of  hypertrophy  is  in  many 
oas'es  unknown.  Often  we  cannot  say  whether  a  given 
case  is  due  to  excessive  vital  jBuergy  of  the  cells  of  the  part, 
to  the  setting  aside  for  its  embryonic  rudiment  of  too 
large  a  number  of  cells,  to  diminution  of  the  resistance 
to  growth,  to  an  ampler  food-supply,  or  to  diminished 
waste.  The  clearest  cases  are  those  in  which  there  is 
obviously  an  tnoreaeed  supply  of  food.  For  hypertrophy 
to  occur,  hyperssmia  must  be  prolonged  or  frequently 
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repeated ;  the  cells  of  the  part  mast  possess  ability  to 
grow,  for  apparently  no  liyper»mia  would  prevent  a 
thymus  from  atrophying,  or  cause  hyperplasia  of  adult 
ganglion  cells ;  and,  finally,  action  is  necessary  to  active 
assimilation  in  the  working  tissues  of  the  body — muscle 
and  gland  (see  p.  8). 

When  muscle  contracts  frequently  against  an  increased 
load,  it  hypertrophies — as  is  seen  in  training — unless  the 
load  is  too  heavy,  when  atrophy  results.  Frequent  contrac- 
tion alone  is  insufficient,  as  is  shown  by  hands  used  actively 
but  not  forcibly,  by  hearts  after  years  of  palpitation,  by 
bladders  after  the  frequent  micturition  of  pyelitis.  But 
insert  an  obstruction  in  the  circulation,  or  in  the  urinary 
passages,  which  the  heart  or  bladder  can  overcome,  and 
hypertrophy  begins.  Examples  of  these  compeiMatory 
hjrpertrophies  are  aflPorded  by  the  heart  in  early  stages 
of  valve  disease,  the  bladder  in  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
the  intestine  just  above  a  permanent  stricture,  a  vein  in 
aneurismal  varix,  or  any  vessel  through  which  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  blood  is  forced. 

When  an  organ  is  removed,  or  prevented  from  func- 
tionating, other  organs  which  take  on  its  work  hyper- 
trophy, receiving  the  blood  which  should  have  sup- 
plied the  diseased  organ  as  well  as  their  own.  This 
is  best  seen  in  the  kidney ;  rarely  in  the  testis  and  lung. 
Removal  of  one  submaxillary  would  not  cause  hyper- 
trophy of  other  salivary  glands ;  this  woxdd  occur  only 
from  more  frequent  stimulation  of  their  secretory  nerves, 
which  probably  produces  the  large  submaxillary  glands 
seen  in  epithelioma  of  the  tongue.  But  the  kidneys  are 
under  nerve-control  to  a  much  less  extent ;  they  seem  to 
be  excited  to  secrete  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
material  suitable  for  their  secretion,  and  hypertrophy 
naturally  results  from  continued  greatly  increased  supply 
of  blood  containing  excess  of  urea,  &c.  Enlargement  of 
lymphatic  glands  has  been  noted  after  removal  of  the  spleen. 
Increased  weight  thrown  on  a  bone  causes  thickening  of 
it — e.g.,  of  the  fibula  in  ununited  fracture  of  the  tibia. 
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Repeated  hyperaBinia  from  slight  injuries  causes  the 
thickened  epithelium  on  the  labourer's  hand,  and  a  com 
arises  similarly.  Increased  blood-supply  to  a  limb  may 
cause  lengthening  of  a  bone,  of  which  one  epiphysis 
remains  ununited,  as  has  been  seen  in  large  ulcers,  caries, 
necrosis  &c.  The  soft  parts  increase  secondarily.  The 
hypertrophied  spleen  of  intermittent  fever,  and  the 
thyroid  in  endemic  goitre  (IQebs),  are  due  to  active  hyper- 
89mia,  perhaps  excited  by  the  presence  of  organisms^ 
Exophthalmic  goitre  has  been  attributed  to  vaso-motor 
paralysis  from  disease  of  the  ganglia,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  result  from  such  a  lesion  (p.  12). 

Blmlnlslied  waste  is,  apparently,  not  a  common 
cause  of  hypertrophy.  •  The  best  example  is  that  of 
the  sub-involuted  uterus,  the  bulk  of  which  is  made 
up  of  hypertrophied  muscle,  and  connective  tissue  with 
thick-walled  vessels.  Hair  and  nails  uncut,  and  un- 
opposed teeth  grow  till  their  vessels  supply  only  nutri- 
ment enough  to  maintain  them  in  their  Anally  attained 
condition.  The  sclerosis  of  bone  produced  by  small  doses 
of  phosphorus,  the  increase  in  size  and  strength  of 
animals  treated  with  small  doses  of  arsenic,  and  the  in- 
vigorating effect  of  this  drug  upon  Styrian  mountaineers, 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  diminished  waste. 

There  remain  certain  cases  in  which  the  etiology  is 
even  more  doubtful  than  in  the  above.  Firstly  the  cases 
of  tine  viant-iTOwtli — increase  in  length,  rather  than 
in  breadth,  being  implied;  hypertrophy  of  the  whole 
body  (giants) ;  of  half  the  body  (rare) ;  of  whole  limbs 
or  of  parts  of  them,  as  fingers  and  toes.  Such  parts 
are,  on  dissection,  normal  except  in  size.  Secondly, 
cases  of  false  fflant-§Towtb  in  which  the  connective 
tissue  alone  is  increased,  the  part  being  often  mis- 
shapen: lymphatics  are  often  dilated,  even  to  cysts, 
and  the  blood-vessels  may  be  nsBvoid.  Examples  are 
met  with  especially  in  the  lip  (makro-cheilia),  tongue 
(makro-glossia),  and  lower  extremity.  In  some  of  the 
above,  which  are  congenital  or  appear  soon  after  birth. 
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there  may  be  exoesslTa  Tltal  eneryj  or  too  larvo  a 
nnmlyer  of  tbo  oello  forming  the  rudiment  of  the 
part  or  tissue. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  causation  of  senile  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prostate ;  nor  of  the  enormous,  but  rare, 
enlargement  of  the  female  breast  which  occurs  at 
puberty. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

TUMOUES. 

The  first  notion  which  the  name  tumour  conveys  is 
that  of  swelling ;  but  swelling  may  result  from  various 
pathological  processes,  and  it  is  consequently  necessary 
to  exclude  such  swellings  as  do  not  conform  to  the 
idea  which  rises  in  the  pathologist's  mind  when  a  swell- 
ing is  described  as  a  tumour.  The  features  of  this  idea 
are — a  formation  of  new  tissue  which  is  abnormal  to 
the  part;  which  disturbs  its  form,  and  differs  from  it 
more  or  less  markedly  in  minute  structure ;  which  per- 
forms no  physiological  function;  and  which  has  not 
arisen  from  the  causes,  or  with  the  course,  of  inflam- 
mation. 

That  tumours  are  formations  of  new  tissue  necessi- 
tates the  rejection  of  all  swellings  due  solely  to 
retention  of  secretions  (retention-cysts),  or  to  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  (hsBmatoma);  true  hypertrophies  must 
be  rejected  because — though  they  cause  an  increase  in 
size — the  shape,  structure,  and  function  are  preserved. 
Finally,  all  inflammatory  swellings,  tumour-like  products 
of  infective  inflammations  (gummata,  tubercle,  farcy- 
buds,  &c.),  condylomata,  localised  oedemas  and  effusions 
— such  as  hydrocele — must  be  eliminated. 

The  definition  of  a  tumour,  as  an  atypical  new- 
formation  would  separate  the  class  from  retention-  and 
extravasation- cysts,  and  from  true  hypertrophies;    but 

1 2 
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many  an  inflammatory  new-formation,  as  callus,  or  con- 
dyloma, is  at3rpical  enongli  both  in  form  and  strnctare. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  whole  group  of  tumours  (sarcomata) 
which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  anatomically  from 
the  results  of  inflammation.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
include  in  a  definition  of  tumours  something  which  shall 
draw  the  line  between  them  and  inflammatory  products ; 
this  will  be  that  their  causes,  modes  of  origin,  and  often 
courses,  are  different.  But  as  scarcely  anything  is 
certainly  known  of  the  causes  of  tumours,  it  is  im- 
possible to  frame  a  complete,  positive,  definition  of  a 
tumour,  which  shall  not  be  disputed  by  many. 

SBVSXiOPllciarT.  —  A  tumour  consists  of  cells, 
formed  by  multiplication  of  pre-existing  cells,  and, 
here  as  elsewhere  in  Nature,  the  characters  of  the 
parent  are  handed  down  to  the  offspring.  In  other 
words,  a  tumour  belongs  histologically  always  to  the  same 
class  of  tissues  as  the  cells  from  which  it  springs 
(see  p.  16). 

In  development  and  structure,  the  tumours  resemble 
the  normal  tissues — every  pathological  growth  has  its 
physiological  prototype.  The  resemblance,  however,  is 
by  no  means  complete,  for,  as  indicated  in  the  defini- 
tion, they  are  always  more  or  less  atypical  in  their 
structure.  As  a  rale,  the  difference  between  the  normal 
and  abnormal  tissue  is  such  that  with  the  naked  eye  one 
can  tell  roughly  where  the  one  begins  and  the  oth^ 
ends. 

The  elements  from  which  tumours  most  frequently 
originate  are  those  belonging  to  the  eominon  con- 
neotive  tissuef  and  to  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatic 
system  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  associated.  By 
common  connective  tissue  is  meant  that  tissue  which 
in  all  parts  surrounds  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  so 
universally  distributed  throughout  the  entire  organism. 
This  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  special 
varieties  of  connective  tissue — ^tendon,  cartilage,  bone,  &c. 
In  this  common  connective  tissue  we  distinguish  two  kinds 
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of  cells — ^tHe  stable  cells  (connectiye-tiBsue  corpuscles), 
and  the  mobile  cells,  whicli  are  probably  wandering 
white  blood-corpnscles.  These  cells  are  in  intimate 
relation  with  the  endothelium  of  the  lymphatics,  the 
latter  vessels  commencing  as  spaces  which  are  nniver- 
sally  distributed  in  the  tissue.  Further — ^both  the 
endothelium  of  the  lymphatics  and  that  of  the  blood- 
vessels closely  resemble  in  their  physiological  functions 
the  fixed  cells  of  the  connective  tissue. 

In  the  process  of  development  of  tumours  from  con- 
nective tissue,  the  parts  played  by  the  two  kinds  of  cells 
respectively  cannot  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
be  certainly  stated.  The  first  result  of  their  activity, 
however,  is  to  produce  a  new  tissue,  composed  of  small 
roundish  cells,  from  yt^  ^  sT^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
meter,  enclosing  a  large  ill-defined  nucleus.  These  possess 
no  limiting  membrane,  but  are  simply  little  masses  of 
amoeboid  protoplasm,  lying  in  a  scanty,  semi-fluid,  and 
faintly  granular  intercellular  material.  This  tissue 
is  precisely  similar  to  embryonic  tissue.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  determine  in  this  early  stage  of  the  growth 
what  it  will  ultimately  become — ^whether  a  fibroma,  a  sar- 
coma, or  an  enchondroma,  &c.  According  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  ^  Cohnheim  (see  Etiology),  the  embryonic  tissue 
is  not  derived  from  a  proliferation  of  the  elements  of 
the  mature  connective  tissue,  but  from  embryonic  cells 
which  were  not  utilised  during  the  period  of  physiological 
development. 

The  second  stage  of  the  process  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  embryonic  ("indifferent")  tissue  into  the 
tissue  of  the  permanent  growth,  and  this  subsequent 
development  closely  resembles  that  of  the  immature  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  embryo.  As  from  the  immature 
connective  tissue  of  the  embryo  are  developed  various 
connective-tissue  substances  —  mucous  tissue,  fibrous 
tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  &c. — so  may  this  embryonic  con- 
nective tissue,  which  constitutes  the  earliest  stage  of  so 
many  of  the  pathological  new  formations,  become  deve- 
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loped  into  varions  tissues,  each  of  which  resembles  one 
of  the  varieties  of  physiological  connective  tissue.  The 
embryonic  tissue  may  undergo  no  higher  development, 
the  cells  remaining  round  or  oval,  and  the  ground  sub- 
stance homogeneous;  or  the  nuclei  of  many  cells  may 
multiply  without  division  of  the  cells,  forming  giant-cells; 
or  most  of  the  cells  may  lengthen  out  into  spindles,  and 
perhaps  here  and  there  flbriUation,  with  disappearance  of 
some  cells,  may  occur,  "We  thus  get  the  roiuid  or  oval- 
celled,  myeloid,  and  spindle-celled  sarcoma  ;  also  the  fibro- 
sarcoma. General  fibrillation  with  disappearance  of  most 
of  the  cells,  mucous  degeneration,  chondrification  or 
ossification  of  the  stroma  may  occur ;  forming  fibroma, 
myxoma,  chondroma,  osteoma ;  or  fat  may  form  in  the 
cells — lipoma.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  kinds  of 
structure  may  be  met  with  in  the  same  tumour — as  a 
combination  of  sarcoma  and  lipoma,  of  enchondroma  and 
myxoma,  and  so  on.  What  determines  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  young  cells,  why  they  produce  such 
various  forms  of  growths,  is  as  far  from  our  knowledge 
as  what  determines  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  cells 
in  the  embryo. 

Next  to  connective  tissue,  epltbellmii— surface  and 
glandular — ^is  the  tissue  from  which  tumours  most  fre- 
quently originate;  and  as  from  connective  tissue  are 
produced  growths  of  the  connective-tissue  type,  so  growths 
originating  from  the  epithelia  preserve  the  epithelial  type. 
A  priori,  it  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  evolution  for 
them  to  do  otherwise ;  and  the  great  majority  of  observers 
state,  as  the  result  of  their  observations,  that  epithelium 
never  arises  but  from  epithelium.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
believed  by  some  that  an  epithelium-cell  may  by  mere 
contact  so  influence  a  connective-tissue  cell  that  it  becomes 
epithelial,  or  vice  versd.  This  influence  of  one  cell  upon 
another  is  called  "spermatic"  (Oreighton).  The  point 
has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Ziegler  with  a  negative 
result. 

From  the  remaining  tissues,  muscle  and  nerve,  the 
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development  of  tamonrs  iei  comparatively  rare ;  and  in 
the  highest  adult  nerve-tissue  it  is  doubtful  if  formative 
processes  ever  occur. 

According  to  the  similarity  or  difference  which  subsists 
between  the  new  growth  and  the  tissue  from  which  it 
grows,  tumours  are  divisible  into  two  classes — ^homo- 
loffons  and  beteroloflrona.  When  the  tumour  resembles 
in  its  structure  and  development  the  tissue  from  which  it 
origimates,  it  is  said  to  be  homologous ;  when  it  differs, 
it  is  said  to  be  heterologous.  A  cartilaginous  tumour,  for 
example,  growing  from  cartilage,  is  homologous,  but 
growing  from  any  other  tissue,  as  from  the  parotid  gland, 
it  is  heterologous.  This  distinction  is  probably  super- 
ficial— not  real.  If  it  be  correct  that  tissue-types  "  breed 
true,"  the  only  even  apparent  heterology,  which  we  know 
to  occur,  is  the  development  of  the  Afferent  connective 
tissues  from  the  same  embryonic  tissue.  In  the  example 
given,  cartilage  does  not  arise  from  the  essential  epithelial 
cells  of  the  parotid,  but  from  the  supporting  connective 
tissue,  or  from  an  aberrant  bit  of  cartilage  from  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  jaw  (p.  130).  Heterology,  however,  is  not 
limited  to  the  production  of  a  tissue  which  is  dissimilar 
to  that  from  which  it  originates ;  a  tumour  is  said  to  be 
heterologous  also  when  it  differs  from  the  tissue  in 
which  it  is  situated,  and  this  may  occur  without  its  being 
the  direct  product  of  the  latter.  It  is  heterology  in  this 
sense  that  is  so  characteristic  of  malignant  growths. 
Cancers,  for  example,  become  heterologous  owing  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  the  epithelium  beyond  its  normal 
limits  (see  "  Epithelioma,"  Fig.  64) ;  and  the  same  form 
of  heterology  obtains  in  the  case  of  all  growths  originating 
from  elements  which  have  migrated  or  been  carried  from 
their  original  habitat,  and  have  developed  into  a  tissue 
differing  from  that  in  which  they  are  situated. 

XB&ATzoir  or  thb  TUKomt  to  tbb  smi- 

SOTOBnro  TZB8VBS.— The  relation  of  the  tumour  to 
the  surrounding  structures  varies.  In  one  case  the 
tumour  is  circumscribed,  merely  displacing  the  surround- 
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ing  parts,  etretchiag  and  irritating  their  connectiTe 
tissue;  and  this  often  forma  a  fibrous  capaule  around  it, 
bj  which  it  is  completely  isoUted.  The  hxKimata,  fibro- 
mata, and  enchondromatH.  are  usually  thus  encapsuled. 
In  other  oases  the  growth  invades  the  adjacent  structures. 
(Pig.  30.)  There  is  then  no  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  tumour  and  the  sarrounding  parts ;  aod  although  to 
the  naked  eye  there  may  seem  to  be  one,  the  microscope 
will  show  that  the  apparently  healthy  tissues  are  infil- 
trated with  a  small  rouud-ceUed  growth,  into  which  the 
specific  tumour-cells  are  advancing.  The  former  is  pro- 
bably the  result  of  tissue-irritation  set  up  by  the  latter. 

Fio.  30, 


Scirrhal  of  ike  Mamrna.—A.  thin  e»;tioi] 
eit«ra&l  portioQ  of  the  tumour,  Showine 
Bmall-celled  iriilltTatioa  of  tbo  muacutar  flbi 
tissue  in  tite  neigbbanrhood  of  tbe  gland. 


iSAVOxa. — A  tumour  never 
actually  disappears,  and  it  thus  difiers  from  an  infiam- 
matory  growth — for  eiample,  from  a  syphilitic  gnmma. 
It  may  remain  stationary,  or  grow  slowly  or  rapidly,  and 
sooner  or  later  it  usually  becomes  the  seat  of  retrogressive 
changes.  The  time  at  which  these  commence  varies. 
As  a  rale,  the  permanence  and  durability  of  a  tumour 
bear  an  inverse  relation  to  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and 
to  the  inferiority  of  its  organisation.  The  more  rapid 
the  growth,  and  the  more  lowly  organised  the  tiasne 
formed,  the  leas  its  durability  and  the  sooner  do  retro- 
gressive changes  occur.    The  caroinomata  and  sarcomata. 
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for  example*  wHicli  develop  rapidly,  and  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  cells,  quickly  degenerate ;  their  elements  are 
unstable  and  soon  perish.  Osseons  tumonrs,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  develop  more  slowly,  and  consist  of  a  more 
highly  organised  tissue,  have  a  much  greater  stability, 
and  are  but  little  liable  to  retrogressive  metamorphosis. 

The  retrogressive  changes  are  similar  to  those  met  with 
in  the  physiological  tissues.  Deficient  supply  of  blood 
is  followed  by  fatty  degeneration  and  its  various  termina- 
tions— softening,  caseation,  and  calcification.  Figmen* 
tary,  colloid,  and  mucoid  degeneration  also  may  occur. 
Tumours  may  become  the  seats  also  of  inflammation, 
ulceration,  necrosis,  and  hsamorrhage. 

The  nutrition  of  tumours  is  not  regulated  like  that  of 
normal  tissues.  When  the  body  is  getting  thin,  a  fatty 
tumour  wastes  little  or  not  at  all ;  and  malignant  growths 
often  grow  luxuriantly  when  their  victims  are  greatly 
emaciated. 

C&nrzc AXi  COnUBB. — ^Tumours  are  divided  clinically 
into  two  great  groups,  the  simple  and  mallflrnant.  A 
simple  tmnoar  is  one  which,  as  a  rule,  grows  slowly  and 
steadily,  or,  having  attained  a  certain  size,  remains  station- 
ary. It  consists  of  tiss  ue  approximating  closely  in  structure 
to  some  normal  adult  tissue,  and  is  generally  surrounded 
by  a  distinct  capsule  out  of  which  it  can  be  completely 
shelled — for  there  is  no  infiltration  of  surrounding  parts. 
After  such  removal  it  does  not  recur  locally,  and  secondary 
growths  in  glands  or  more  distant  parts  do  not  result  from 
it.  It  interferes  with  health  only  mechanically,  unless 
some  accident — as  inflammation — occur  in  it.  Tumours 
of  the  adult  connective-tissue  type  generally  pursue  this 
course,  and  may  reach  a  huge  size. 

A  mallgmant  §Towtliv  on  the  other  hand,  generally 
grows  rapidly  and  tends  to  enlarge  continuously ;  consists 
of  tissue  which  is  markedly  atypical ;  is,  as  a  rule,  sur- 
rounded by  no  capsule,  but  progressively  infiltrates  the 
surrounding  tissues ;  after  apparently  complete  removal 
recurs,  and  whether  removed  or  not,  secondary  growths 
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are  common  in  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  or  in  distant 
parts,  or  in  both.  Thongh  the  patient  is  often  in  ex- 
cellent health  at  the  appearance  of  the  tnmonr,  he  sooner 
or  later  wastes,  loses  strength  rapidly,  and  becomes  very 
anaemic — oacbezla  is  produced.  This  is  dne  to  many 
causes— e.^.,  to  removal  from  normal  tissues  of  nutriment 
required  for  the  active  growth  of  the  tumour-cells ;  per- 
haps to  the  metabolism  of  the  latter,  pouring  abnormal 
excreta  into  the  blood;  to  pain  and  anxiety;  often  to 
profuse  discharge  and  septic  absorption  consequent  upon 
ulceration;  occasionally  to  actual  interference  with  the 
ingestion  and  absorption  of  food.  The  more  rapidly 
and  the  more  completely  a  tumour  produces  these  results, 
the  greater  its  malignancy.  Even  growths  of  the  same 
class  vary  much  in  these  respects,  and  different  classes 
do  so  still  more.  Though  in  a  high  degree  characteristic 
of  cancers,  the  purely  clinical  term  "  maUgnanf*  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  pathological  term  **  cancerous  " 
which  implies  a  specific  structure  in  the  growth  it  refers 
to.    Sarcomata  are  often  quite  as  malignant  as  cancers. 

Secnrrenoe  and  Oeneraltoation* — A  tumour  may 
recur  locally  after  removal ;  and  after  or  before  removal, 
growths  similar  to  the  primary  tumour  may  form  in  the 
nearest  lympliatle  grlandSf  or  in  more  distant  tissues  or 
organs.  In  the  highest  degrees  of  malignancy,  all  these 
occur.    Each  of  these  must  be  considered  separately. 

Seprodnotlon  of  tbe  Tnmonr  In  Adjacent  Btmetnres, 
— This  recurrence  in  loco  after  removal  is  usually  the 
earliest,  and  is  the  slightest  evidence  of  malignancy.  It 
is  due  to  some  of  the  tumour-cells  having  been  left 
behind,  and  is  therefore  much  more  likely  to  occur  in 
those  growths  which  infiltrate  the  surrounding  tissues, 
and  reaUy  extend  beyond  their  apparent  limits,  than  in 
those  which  do  not.  The  cells  left  behind  continue  to  grow 
and  recurrence  occurs.  Cells  may  be  carried  to  some 
little  distance  from  the  primary  growth  by  lymph-  or 
blood-currents,  and  becoming  impacted,  form  secondary 
nodules  around  the  original  tumour.    In  some  tumours 
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lo€al  recurrence  occurs  many  times,  and  often  kills  the 
patient  without  affection  of  glands  or  generalisation  (see 
Small  Spindle-called'  Sarcoma,  p.  158.) 

Beproduotlon  of  tlie  Tmnour  In  tlie  nearest 
Aympliatio  Olande. — This  is  owing  to  the  entry  into 
and  transmission  by  the  lymph-stream  of  cells  from  the 
malignant  growth,  which  become  arrested  in  the  nearest 
lymphatic  glands,  and  there  develop  into  secondary 
tumours.  These  are  in  all  cases  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  primary  tumour.  When  the  lymphatic  glands  have 
themselves  developed  into  secondary  growths,  they  in 
their  turn  constitute  new  centres  of  infection,  and  may 
thus  infect  more  distant  glands  or  the  immediately 
adjacent  tissues.  When  the  lymph- sinuses  of  a  gland 
are  so  blocked  by  new-growth  that  lymph  cannot  pass, 
a  regurgitant  flow  is  the  natural  result,  and  the  lymph, 
bearing  tumour-cells,  has  to  pass  through  abnormal 
vessels  and  glands.  In  this  way  we  can  account  for 
affection,  say,  of  the  abdominal  glands  by  tumour  of  the 
lung,  and  for  the  numerous  nodules  in  the  skin  which 
sometimes  occur  widely  all  round  atrophic  scirrhus  of 
the  mamma.  A  distant  lymphatic  gland  may  be  infected 
by  embolism  of  its  artery.  The  tendency  to  reproduction 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  varies  very  much  in  the  different 
varieties  of  malignant  growths,  being,  for  example,  very 
marked  in  the  carcinomata,  whereas  in  the  sarcomata  it 
is  less  frequent.  The  reasons  for  these  differences  will 
be  seen  in  the  subsequent  chapters  (pp.  166,  189). 

&eprodnotlon  of  tlie  Tumour  in  Sietant  Tissues.-^ 
This  is  usually  the  terminal,  process  in  the  history  of 
malignant  growths.  The  reproduction  of  the  mahgnant 
growth  in  distant  tissues  is,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  owing  to  the  entry  of  some  of  its  elements  into  the 
blood- stream.  The  secondary  tumours  are  therefore  the 
result  of  embolism  of  tumour-cells;  and  the  points  at 
which  the  cell-masses  may  be  arrested  are  stated  in  the 
chapter  on  Embolism  (p.  243).  As  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  they  are  in  all  cases  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
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primary  one,  although  they  are  often  softer,  more  vas- 
cular, more  active  in  growth,  and  may  be  larger.  They 
may  constitute  secondary  centres  of  infection,  and  in  the 
same  way  cause  tertiary  growths  in  parts  beyond. 

Although  the  general  dissemination  of  a  malignant 
growth  is  thus  in  most  cases  owing  to  the  transmission 
of  its  elements  by  the  blood-stream,  this  is  not  the  only 
way  in  which  it  may  be  brought  about.  Exceptional 
cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  elements  of  a 
tumour  have  been  distributed  and  have  caused  secondary 
growths  in  other  ways,  as  by  passing  down  the  trachea, 
travelling  between  the  layers  of  the  peritoneum,  or  from 
the  kidneys  down  the  ureters  to  the  bladder,  &c. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  growths  may  be 
secondajy  to  each  other  only  in  time ;  being  entirely  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  originating  from  different 
primary  foci. 

We  have  spoken  of  generalisation  and  lymphatic  in- 
fection as  certainly  due  to  carriage  of  tumour-cells  from 
the  primary  growth.  The  similarity  in  structure  and 
the  time-relation  of  primary  and  secondary  growths,  their 
demonstrable  connection  by  vascular  channels,  and  the 
fact  that  the  secondary  growths  often  occur  in  tissues  in 
which  primary  tumours,  of  their  structure,  never  occur, 
prove  the  origin  of  the  secondary  from  the  primary 
tumour.  Some  authorities  think  that  carriage  of  the 
juice  and  not  of  the  cells  of  the  primaiy  tumour  is  the 
cause  of  the  secondary  nodules.  But  the  localised  action, 
the  distribution  of  secondary  growths  in  the  next  capillary 
area,  and  the  possibility  of  explaining  exceptions  to  this 
rule ;  the  occasional  finding  of  tumour-cells  in  the  blood, 
and  more  often  impacted  in  vessels  as  emboli ;  the  fre- 
quent demonstration  of  tumour  growing  into  veins*  and 
lymphatics,  both  makroscopic  and  mikroscopic,  so  that 
cells  may  easily  be  swept  off  by,  or  migrate  into,  the 
stream ;  and  the  fact  that  secondary  growths  have  never 
been  found  in  cartilage  or  cornea  which  are  permeable  to 
fluids,  show  that  the  cells  rather  than  juice  are  the  cause 
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of  secondary  growths.    Two  views  are  held  as  to  how  they 
produce  this  effect : — 

1st.  It  is  said  that  the  cells  impacted  at  a  certain  spot  ' 
so  influence  the  vessel- wall  and  surrounding  tissues  that 
their  cells  multiply  and  produce  a  structure  like  that  of 
the  infecting  particle.  The  objection  has  already  been 
stated  to  this  spermatic  influence,  which  would  require 
us  to  believe  that  liver-cells,  for  example,  may  by  their 
multiplication  produce,  not  only  epithelial  cells  like  those 
of  scirrhus,  columnar  or  squamous  epithelioma,  but  con- 
nective-tissue cells  of  all  kinds. 

2nd.  The  cells  of  the  secondary  nodule  are  believed 
to  be  the  products  of  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  of 
the  tumour-embolus.  The  question  thus  arises — Can  a 
bit  of  tumour,  thus  cut  off  from  its  base,  grow  ?  Artificial 
embolism  of  portions  of  fresh  periosteum  has  been  produced 
by  Cohnheim  and  Maas,  with  the  result  that  they  grew 
and  produced  cartilage  and  then  bone;  but  after  the 
fifth  week  all  trace  of  them  had  disappeared.  In  fact,  they 
went  through  the  same  course  as  do  pieces  of  normal  tissue 
or  of  tumour  which  are  placed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  they  can  grow ;  but  something  in 
the  healthy  tissues  prevents  their  attaining  any  size. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  oanses  of  maligr- 
nanoy.  Why  do  some  tumours  invade  adjacent  tissues 
and  generalise,  whilst  others  do  not,  even  though  they 
grow  as  rapidly  or  more  so  than  those  which  do  P  Hitherto 
difference  in  structure  has  been  held  to  explain  the  matter. 
The  more  purely  cellular  the  tumour,  the  richer  it  is  in 
blood-vessels,  and  the  less  developed  their  coats,  the  more 
rapid  its  spread,  and  the  earlier  and  more  certain  its 
generalisation. 

But  occasionally  we  find  that  a  tumour  which  has  run 
a  simple  course,  and  which  does  not  recur  after  removal, 
has  a  structure  necessitating  its  being  placed  among  the 
sarcomata.  Epulides,  central  sarcomata  of  bones,  some 
sarcomata  of  the  ovary  and  fasciaa  may  grow  to  a  large 
size  without  invading  other  tissues  or  generalising.    On 
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the  other  hand,  examples  of  the  generalisation  of  many 
simple  tumours  have  been  frequently  recorded — e.g., 
chondroma,  myxo-lipoma,  even  fibroma ;  also  adenomata 
of  the  ovary  and  thyroid.  It  is  true  that  connective- 
tissue  growths  do  generally  contain  a  preponderance  of 
round  cells  before  they  generalise  ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
structure  of  the  secondary  growths  is  that  of  the  primary, 
and  is  such  as  is  usually  seen  in  specimens  which  show 
no  malignancy.  Cohnheim  thinks,  therefore,  that  the 
essential  factor  in  "  malignancy"  is  not  a  certain  structure 
on  the  part  of  the  tumour ;  but  rather  some  change  in  the 
surrounding  tissues  which  renders  them  unable  to  resist 
invasion.  For,  from  the  way  in  which  physiological 
tissues  lie  side  by  side,  never  invading  each  other's 
precincts,  though  one  or  both  may  be  growing  actively, 
it  is  evident  that  each  jiissue  possesses  a  power  which 
opposes  infiltration  by  any  other  tissue;  this  power 
Cohnheim  calls  "  physiological  resistance."  Its  existence 
is  further  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Cohnheim  and 
Maas  alluded  to  above ;  which  pr^ove  that  bits  of  malig- 
nant growths  or  normal  tissues  transplanted  into  the 
tissues  of  a  normal  animal,  may  become  vascularised  and 
grow;  but  that  they  will  shortly  after  disappear — ^the 
healthy  tissues  get  the  upper  hand.  To  permit  the  in- 
filtration of  one  tissue  by  the  elements  of  another,  the 
physiological  resistance  of  the  former  must  be  reduced. 
This  may  be  effected  by  (1)  ZnHammatlon,  and  therefore 
by  injury :  in  chronic  inflammation  of  epithelium-covered 
membranes  (cirrhosis  of  liver,  interstitial  pneumonia, 
&c.),  masses  of  epithelium  are  found  in  the  infiltrated 
connective  tissue  (Friedlander).  (2)  Age:  Thiersch 
showed  that  connective  tissues  atrophy  after  mid-life 
from  diminished  vital  activity;  probably  diminished 
physiological  resistance  accompanies  this,  and  thus  the 
more  active  surface-epithelium  is  enabled  to  invade 
the  sub-lying  cutis.  This  he  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
growth  of  an  epithelioma.  (3)  Heredity:  hereditary 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  tissue  surrounding  a  tumour- 
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germ  mnst  be  assumed  in  yonng  people  in  whom  neither 
injury  nor  age  can  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  diminished 
physiological  resistance.  But  even  if  no  tumour  can 
infiltrate  in  the  absence  of  this  change  in  the  adjacent 
tissues,  the  structure  of  the  growth  probably  has  a 
marked  influence  upon  its  malignancy.  Tumours  which 
have  great  power  of  growth,  whose  cells  are  loosely  held 
together,  whose  blood-vessels  are  numerous  and  thin- 
walled,  and  whose  cells  actually  lie  in  lymph-spaces,  must 
generalise  more  readily,  when  this  is  possible,  than 
tumours  in  which  opposite  conditions  obtain. 

STZOX4>OT. — Nothing  is  really  known  on  this  point. 
We  have  to  account  for  the  presence  in  some  tissue  of 
cells  which  ha^e  an  ability  to  grow  more  or  less  in  excess 
of  that  possessed  by  the  normal  cells  of  that  tissue. 
Incre&sed  foodr8upply  will  of  course  be  required,  but  this 
is  of  secondary  importance ;  as  also  are  the  surrounding 
physical  conditions,  which  may  be  favourable  or  un- 
favourable. 

At  first,  all  tumours  appear  to  be  local,  and  local  oanses 
have  consequently  been  sought.  A  causal  relation  seems 
in  some  cases  to  exist  between  injury  or  Irritatioii  and 
the  formation  of  a  tumour.  But  we  know  that  the  effects 
of  these  influences  on  normal  tissues  are  inflammation 
and  hyperplasia,  and  that  they  produce  these  efiects  even 
in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  tumours.  Further,  a 
history  of  injury  cannot  be  obtained  in  15  per  cent,  of  the 
cases ;  and  the  injuries  followed  by  tumours  must  consti- 
tute a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
injuries.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  injury,  by  producing 
hyperaamia  and  inflammation,  may  bring  extra  food  to 
cells  ready  to  grow,  and  may  diminish  the  physiological 
resistance  of  the  tissues  round  them.  Irritation  certainly 
seems  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  certain  epitheUomata ; 
as  of  the  scrotum  in  sweeps,  of  old  scars,  and  in  rodent 
ulcers ;  but  for  the  vast  majority  of  cases  no  local  cause 
can  be  found. 

The  cachexia  produced  by  malignant  growths,  their 
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very  frequent  recurrence,  their  nmltiplicity,  and  their 
hereditariness — all  pointing  to  a  deep  affection  of  the  whole 
organism,  as  it  was  thought — gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  of  oonstltntlonal  origin.  This  is  a  bad  term, 
for  it  may  mean  "  general,**  and  refer  to  the  constitution 
of  the  whole  organism ;  or  it  may  refer  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  certain  cells,  and  have  a  locobL  significance.  We 
shall  therefore  use  the  word  general,  Now,  we  already 
know  how  to  explain  cachexia,  local  recurrence,  and  multi-? 
plicity  as  results  of  a  growth  of  the  tumour,  which  was 
produced  by  multiplication  of  a  few  abnormal  cells — *.e., 
by  a  local  abnormality.  There  is  therefore  no  need  on 
these  grounds  to  consider  that  the  physiological  processes 
of  all  the  cells  of  the  organism  are  abnormal  and  tend  to 
produce  cancer;  or  that  removal  of  the  primary  growth 
would  be  useless,  because  continuance  of  the  general 
abnormality  would  reproduce  the  disease  elsewhere.  Nor 
does  heredity  lead  to  this  conclusion ;  for  the  whole  of 
normal  development  is  nothing  but  the  transmission  of 
local  peculiarities;  and  moreover  heredity  is  at  least  as 
marked  in  multiple  simple  growths — fibromata,  warts, 
lipomata,  osteomata — as  it  is  in  cancers.  It  is  probable 
that  all  tumours  are  at  first  loc(dy  and  that  certain  of 
them  become  malignant,  as  above  explained ;  also  that  any 
inherited  peculiarity,  which  results  in  abnormal  growth 
at  a  certain  time,  affects  only  a  few  cells,  or  it  may  be 
many  foci  of  cells  in  one  tissue,  and  not  the  organism  at 
large.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  neither  the  constitu- 
tional nor  the  local  view  makes  any  pretence  at  explaining 
— ^how  the  abnormal  ability  to  grow  is  acquired  by  the 
cells  which  give  origin  to  the  tamour.  Cohnheim  has 
advanced  a  hypothesis,  which,  if  true,  certainly  goes 
a  step  closer.  It  may  be  called  the  hypothesis  of 
Bmbryonio  Remains. 

Thinking  oyer  the  hTpertrophies.  the  excessive  forma- 
tions  (supernumerary  digits  and  more  marked  examples 
of  monster  by  excess),  the  teratomata  and  other  congenital 
tumours,  all  of  which  are  admitted  to  be  due  to  an 
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embryonic  cause,  many  of  which  are  hereditary,  and  some 
of  which  {see  Hypertrophy)  do  not  appear  for  some  years 
after  birth,  it  occarred  to  Cohnheim  that  all  tumours 
might  be  due  to  developmental  faults.  He  supposes  that 
more  cells  than  are  needed  for  a  part  are  produced ;  the 
surplus  remain  in  an  embryonic  state  in  one  spot  or 
scattered  over  a  whole  tissue.  The  causes  of  this  error, 
and  the  reason  why  the  cells  do  not  develop  like  their 
confreres  and  simply  enlarge  the  part,  are  not  known. 
We  know  little  of  such  collections  of  "  resting**  embryonic 
cells,  perhaps  because  of  their  small  size  and  resemblance 
to  leucocytes.  Small  naevoid  spots  may  enlarge  greatly 
after  birth ;  congenital  moles,  which  have  the  structure 
of  alveolar  sarcomata,  may  later  on  become  malignant, 
and  islets  of  cartilage  from  which  tumours  may  start  have 
been  shown  by  Virchowto  occur  in  the  shafts  of  long  bones. 
Perhaps  these  may  be  regarded  as  embryonic  remains. 

Assuming  that  sach  embryonic  foci  may  remain  among 
adult  tissues,  Cohnheim  found  that  his  view  accorded  well 
with  facts  observed.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  reversion  of  adult  cells  to  the  embryonic  type ;  they 
would  start  with  their  full  developmental  force.  Reasons 
for  believing  in  the  undeveloped  nature  of  the  rudiment 
are — that  power  of  growth  is  at  its  greatest  in  the  cells 
of  the  embryo,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  embryonic 
cartilage,  transplanted  to  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye»  grows  into  a  regular  chondroma  (Leopold),  whilst 
adult  cartilage  is  absorbed;  that  many  tumours  are 
obviously  distinct  from  the  part  in  which  they  lie — e.g,, 
adenoma  of  mamma  is  encapsuled,  and  its  ducts  do  not 
open  into  those  of  the  normal  gland  ;  and  that  tumours 
are  not  subject  to  that  regulating  mechanism  which 
renders  the  metabolism  of  each  tissue  subservient  to  the 
good  of  the  tissues  generally. 

Alarge  proportion  of  all  tumours  occur  at  points  at  which 
the  developmental  processes  are  complicated,  and  where, 
therefore,  errors  are  most  likely  to  occur.  This  is  shown 
by  the  frequency  with  which  epithelioma  affects  the  open- 
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ings  on  the  surface  of  the  body;  the  oesophagas  where 
crossed  by  the  lefb  bronchus  (the  food  and  air-passage  were 
originally  one  here);  the  cardia,  pylorus,  and  commencement 
of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  where  change  of  epi- 
thelium occurs;  the  line  of  union  of  the  invaginated  epiblast 
and  the  hind-gut  in  the  rectum ;  the  external  os  uteri  where 
Muller'sducts  opened  into  the  uro-genital  sinus.  Adeno- 
myomata  of  the  prostate  occur  at  the  same  spot  in  the  male. 
Smooth  myomata  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  uterus. 
The  whole  uterus  is  made  up  of  foci  of  cells  awaiting  the 
stimulus  of  impregnation  to  great  development.  Atypical 
development  of  one  focus  may  occur  without  the  usual 
stimulus,  and  perhaps  we  should  rather  expect  this  when 
pregnancy  has  been  absent  or  infrequent.  Myomata  are 
commonest  in  elderly  sterile  women.  Adenomata  of  the 
mammae  may  be  similarly  explained. 

Heterologous  tumours  are  always  so  placed  that  it  is 
possible  to  see  how,  by  developmental  error,  some  cells 
which  would  naturally  give  rise  to  the  heterologous  tissue 
might  have  been  included  in  the  tumour-germ.  Thus 
dermoids  occur  near  where  invaginations  of  epiblast  are 
normal.  Muscle  may  easily  get  into  the  Wol£San  bodies 
from  neighbouring  muscle  plates,  and  cartilage  from  the 
rudiments  of  vertebras,  &c. 

Finally,  from  so  atypical  a  rudiment,  an  atypical  result 
would  be  expected. 

Against  Gohnheim's  view  it  may  be  said  that  nothing 
is  really  known  of  such  embryonic  remains ;  that  many  of 
the  points  of  complicated  development  which  he  mentions 
are  also  points  of  irritation — e.^.,  the  narrowings  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  exclude  from 
his  class  of  tumours  such  cases  as  epithelioma  of  scars, 
of  the  scrotum  in  sweeps,  of  the  arm  in  paraffin- workers, 
in  which  irritation  plays  so  obvious  a  part. 

The  exciting  e£fect  of  Increased  blood-supply  is  evident 
in  many  cases — e.g.,  enlargement  of  ovarian  dermoids  at 
puberty,  of  tumours  of  the  breast,  ovaries,  and  uterus  in 
pregnancy.    This  may  cause  the  multiplication  of  cells 
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capable  of  growtli;  and  thus  is  to  be  explained' the 
apparent  causation  of  tumours  by  injuries. 

C&A88znCATXOV. — Tumours  having  the  most  obn- 
.  ouslj  similar  structure  yary  much  in  their  clinical  history, 
whilst  others  of  radically  different  structure  have  very 
similar  physical  signs  and  courses.  Consequently  a 
clinical  classification  cannot  be  constructed,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  a  histological  classification  based 
upon  the  resemblance  of  every  tumour  to  some  normal 
tissue,  adult  or  embryonic. 

For  convenience  sake,  all  cysts  will  be  groux)ed  together 
and  remarks  on  them  made  at  the  end  of  tumours — ^though 
the  great  majority  of  cysts  are  not  tumours. 

Classipication  of  Tumours. 


^  L — Type  of  FulVy-Beveloped  Oormectwe^issttes, 

Type  of  fibrous  tissue    .     .    .    Fibroma. 
„       mucous    „ 
„       adipose    „ 
„       cartilage 
„       bone    .    .    . 
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DO 

e3 
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Myxoma. 
Lipoma. 
Chondroma. 
Osteoma. 


») 


i        ••    > -I  ( Lymphoma, 

lymphoid,,.    .    .        I  Lymphangioma. 


II. — Type  ofBmhryonic  Oormective4i88ue. 
The  varieties  of  Sarcoma. 

III. — Type  of  Higher  Tissues. 

Type  of  muscle Myoma. 

„        nerve Neuroma. 

„        bloodvessels ....    Angioma. 

IV. — Type  ofEpitTieUal  Tissues. 

Hypoblast.  ^  Glande I^STI. 

V. — Teratomaia,  or  Miaed  Tumours. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  HBEOMATA. 

The  Fibromata,  fibro- cellular  or  connective-tiBSne  tamonrs, 
are  tamourH  consistiDg  of  fibrona  tisBue. 

S^XITOXDU. — In  Htmctare  the  fibromata,  preeent  tbe 
same  yariations  as  those  met  with  is  fibrous  tissue.  Some 
of  them  are  composed  of  firm,  dense  fibrous  tiaaae,  such 
aa  conatitntes  tendoDS ;  others  are  laxer  and  less  fibrous 
in  oonsistence,  more  resembling  the  connective-tiBsne  of 
the  cntis.  The  fibres,  which  constitiite  the  chief  part  of 
the  growth,  are  more  or  leas  closel;  interlaced,  and  are 
distribnted  without  auy  definite  arrangement,  or  gronped 

Fro.  81. 


SteHon  or  a  Fibroui  J\iniourJivm  Hie  Slcin.—Ia 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  cut  bloodTSsanl  v  are 
Been  some  cells;  also  flbrsB  cut  tnuiBversely. 
X  200  and  reduced  i. 

in  bDTidles  of  Tarious  sizes.  They  are  sometimes  arranged 
concentrically  around  the  bloodvessels.  (Fig.  31.)  Yellow 
elastic  fibres  are  but  very  rarely  met  with.  The  cells,  like 
those  of  normal  fibrous  tissue,  are  generally  few  in 
number,  and  are  osually  moat  abaudaot  around  the 
ressels.    They  are  minute,  spindle-shaped,  fusiform,  or 
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stellate  bodies,  the  latter  liaving  processes  of  varying 
length,  which  commnnicate  with  similar  processes  from 
neighbouring  cells.  They  are  often  so  small  and  indistinct 
in  the  fresh  specimen  as  to  become  visible  only  after  the 
addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  These  cells  in  size  and 
number  vary  with  the  rapidity  of  growth — the  slower  the 
growth  and  the  more  fibrous  the  tissue,  the  flatter  and 
less  numerous  are  the  cells. 

The  fibromata  usually  contain  but  few  bloodvessels.  In 
the  softer  growths,  however,  these  are  often  more  nume- 
rous. Dilated  veins  sometimes  form  a  cavernous  network, 
the  walls  of  which  are  firmly  united  to  the  tissue  of  the 
tumour,  so  that  when  divided  or  ruptured  they  are 
unable  to  retract  or  collapse,  and  profuse  hasmorrbage 
may  ensue. 

DEVB&OFMEBirT.  —  The  fibromata  originate  from 
connective-tissue,  either  from  the  cutis  or  subcutaneous 
connective-tissue,  from  the  submucous  or  subserous  tissue, 
from  fascise,  the  periosteum,  the  neurilemma,  or  from 
the  connective-tissue  of  organs.  In  the  earHest  stages 
of  their  growth  the  cells  are  more  numerous  than 
when  development  is  complete.    (See  p.  118.) 

SBCOVBARir  CBAWOB8. — Of  these,  partial  mucoid 
softening  and  calcification  are  the  most  common.  Ulcer- 
ation also  sometimes  occurs  in  those  growths  which  are 
situated  in  the  skin  and  submucous  tissues. 

VAAZSTZi:s.-r-Fibrous  tumours  present  some  varia- 
tions in  their  characters,  which  depend  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  tissue  from  which  they  grow.  Two  classes  may 
be  distinguished : — 

1.  Soft  ribromata. — These  consist  of  the  looser  and 
less  dense  form  of  fibrous  tissue.  They  are  met  with  as 
diffused  growths  in  the  subcutaneous  and  submucous 
tissue.  In  the  former  situation  they  often  form  large 
pedunculated  and  non-encapsuled  tumours,  which  are 
commonly  known  as  wens.  These  are  sometimes  mul- 
tiple. A  similar  growth  of  subcutaneous  tissue  is  met 
with  in  MoUnsoimi  rtbrosvm.    In  this  disease  the  large 
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masses  which  hang  down  from  the  thighs,  buttocks,  and 
other  situations  consist  simply  of  loose  fibrous  tissue. 
They  often  contain  numerous  large  bloodvessels,  so  that 
their  removal  may  lead  to  dangerous  hsBmorrhage. 

In  addition  to  these  diffused  growths,  more  circum- 
scribed and  enoapBuled  fibrous  tumours  of  the  soft  variety 
are  occasionally  met  with  growing  from  the  scalp,  scrotum, 
labium,  intermuscular  septa,  and  other  situations. 

2.  rirm  Fibromata. — These  are  composed  of  dense 
fibrous  tissne,  like  that  in  tendons.  They  are  firm,  hard, 
encapsuled  tumours,  presenting  on  section  a  greyish- white, 
glistening,  fibrous  appearance.  These  tumours  often  occur 
itt  connection  with  bone,  especially  with  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws,  originating  either  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  or  from 
the  periosteum.  Growing  from  the  periosteum  of  the  alve- 
olus they  constitute  simple  fibrous  epulis.  They  are  met 
with  also  in  the  nose,  where  they  form  one  variety  of  nasal 
poljpns.  It  is  in  these  firm  fibrous  growths  that  the  veins 
form  the  cavernous  spaces  already  alluded  to. 

Another  variety  of  firm  fibrous  tumour  grows  in  con- 
nection with  nerves,  and  is  often  described  as  neuroma. 
True  neuromata,  however — i.e.,  new  formations  of  nerve- 
tissue — are  among  the  rarest  forms  of  new  formations. 
These  fibrous  growths  most  firequently  occur  in  connection 
with  the  superficial  nerves.  They  grow  from  the  neuri- 
lemma, and  as  they  increase  in  size  the  nerve-fibres  become 
expanded  over  them.  They  are  very  firm  rounded  tumours, 
and  are  frequently  multiple  and  here<iitary. 

Some  old  tumours  of  the  uterus  are  almost  or  quite 
pure  fibromata ;  but  the  so-called  uterine  fibroids  are  in 
most  cases  overgrowths  of  the  involuntary  muscular  tissue 
of  the  organ,  and  will  therefore  be  considered  with  the 
Myomata,  p.  170. 

C&nncA&  CBABJLCTBSS.  — Clinically  the  fibre- 
mata  are  perfectly  innocent.  They  grow  slowly,  and  have 
no  tendency  to  recur  locally  after  removal. 
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PSAHMOICA. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  place  to  allude  to  a  rare  form 
of  growth  occasionally  met  with  in  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  which  is  known  as  Psammoma.  The  most 
characteristic  feature  of  this  growth  is  that  it  consists 
largely  of  calcareous  particles.  These  are  contained  in 
the  concentric  bodies  already  described  as  the  corpora 
amylacea,  where  they  give  rise  to  the  so-called  "  brain- 
sand" — ^hence  the  name  of  the  growth.  The  calcified 
corpora  amylacea  are  held  together  by  a  varying  quantity 
of  loose  fibrous,  or  highly  cellular,  or  mucous  tissue  con- 
taining vessels. 

Psammoma  is  usually  met  with  growing  from  the  pineal 
gland,  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  the  choroid  plexus. 
In  the  latter  situation  it  often  contains  numerous  cysts. 
It  is  of  no  pathological  importance  except  when  of  suffi- 
ciently large  size  to  produce  symptoms  from  pressure. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  MYXOMATA. 

The  Myxomata  are  tumours  consisting  of  mucous  tissue. 
Mucous  tissue  is  connective-tissue,  of  which  the  inter- 
cellular substance  is  translucent,  homogeneous,  and  jelly- 
like, contains  much  fluid,  and  yields  mucin.  Physiologi- 
cally, this  tissue  is  met  with  in  two  forms  : — one,  as  in 
the  vitreous  body  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  cells  are 
roundish  and  isolated ;  the  other,  as  in  the  umbilical 
cord,  in  which  the  cells  are  fusiform  or  stellate,  and  give 
off  fine  prolongations,  which  anastomose  with  one  another. 
The  connective-tissues  in  their  embryonic  condition,  as 
stated  when  describing  "  mucoid  degeneration,"  possess 
an  intercellular  substance  containing  large  quantities  of 
mucin.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  tissue  which 
subsequently  becomes  adipose.     Kew  formations  may 
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undergo  a  mucoid  change,  and  thus  closely  resemble  iu 
their  phyeical  and  chemical  chaTsctera  the  myxomata; 
but  a  myxoma  con  Biata  of  mncons  tisane  from  the  first. 
The  niTZomata  are  tbuB  very  closelj  allied  to  the  sarco- 
mata, and  bj  mauj  are  iuctnded  in  the  same  class  of  new 
formatioug. 

Fio.  33. 


wo  Bplcdle-Bhapod  olemeiits.     x  200. 

— The  cella  preaent  the  two  varieties  met 
with  in  the  physiological  tiesaes.  The  majoritj  are 
angular  and  stellate,  with  long  anastomoeiug  prolonga- 
tions ;  others  are  isolated,  and  fusiform,  oval,  or  apherical 
in  shape,  (Fig.  32.)  They  nenally  posBeas  one,  in  aome 
cases  two  distinct  nuclei.  Their  contour  is  very  indistinct, 
owing  to  the  refracting  nature  of  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance. The  latter  is  very  abundant,  perfectly  bomo- 
.  geneouB,of  a  soft  gelatinifonn  viscid  conaistence,  and  yields 
large  quantities  of  mucin  :  in  it  are  a  varying  number  of 
am<»boid  cells.  Thebloodveseels,  wbicb  are  not  numerous, 
are  readily  visible  and  easily  isolated.  A  few  elastic  fibres 
are  sometimes  seen  between  the  cells. 

DBVVKOFMaN'l'. — The  myzomata  always  originate 
from  embryonic  connective-tissue,  which  does  not  advance 
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beyond  tlie  mucous  stage  of  normal  development.  Adipose 
tissue  is  their  favourite  seat. 

8BCOVBABT  CBAiroBS.  — Of  these  the  most 
common  is  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  hemorrhage,  and 
the  formation  of  sanguineous  cysts ;  this,  however,  is  less 
frequent  than  in  the  sarcomata.  The  cells  themselves 
may  undergo  mucoid  or  fatty  degeneration,  and  thus  be 
destroyed :  this  is  usually  accompanied  by  liquefaction  of 
the  intercellular  substance.  The  growth  may  inflame, 
ulcerate,  and  necrose. 

VARISTZBS.-:— The  varieties  of  myxoma  depend  prin- 
cipally upon  its  combination  with  other  growths ;  a  pure 
myxoma  is  unusual.  The  most  common  is  a  combination 
with  lipoma.  Combinations  also  with  sarcoma,  fibroma, 
chondroma,  and  adenoma,  are  met  with. 

PBTSXCAl^  CBARjflLCTBRS,  A«.— The  myxomata 
are  of  a  x>eculiar  soft  gelatiniform  consistence,  and  of  a 
pale  greyish  or  reddish- white  colour.  Their  cut  surface 
yields  a  tenacious  mucilaginous  liquid,  in  which  may  be 
seen  the  cellular  elements  of  the  growth.  They  are 
usually  separated  from  the  surrounding  structures  by  a 
very  thin  fibrous  capsule,  fine  prolongations  fi'om  which 
divide  the  growth  into  lobules  of  various  sizes.  In  excep- 
tional cases  they  may  increase  by  the  continuous  invasion 
of  surrounding  tissues.  They  are  most  frequently  met 
with  in  the  later  periods  of  life,  and  are  most  common  in 
subcutaneous  and  subserous  fat,  submucous  and  inter- 
muscular tissue.  They  grow  also  from  periosteum  and 
medulla  of  bone,  from  the  connective-tissue  of  organs 
(especially  the  breast),  and  from  the  perineurium  of  nerves, 
forming  one  variety  of  "  neuroma."  They  may  grow  also 
from  the  placenta,  constituting  the  "uterine  hydatids." 
When  situated  in  superficial  parts  they  may  become 
pedunculated ;  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  nose  they 
constitute  one  form  of  nasal  polypus.  In  the  skin  they 
are  often  papillary. 

C&XBZCAXi  CBABiLCTERS. — Clinically  the  myxo- 
mata are  for  the  most  part  benign  growths.    Their  growth 
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is  nsually  slow,  but  they  may  attain  an  enormous  size. 
If  completely  removed  they  rarely  recur.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  recur  locally  after  removal,  but  they  pro- 
bably never  reproduce  themselves  in  internal  organs.  In 
speaking  of  their  malignancy,  their  occasional  association 
with  sarcoma  must  be  borne  in  mind. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    LIPOMATA. 

A  OENESAL  new  formation  of  adipose  tissue,  constituting 
obesity,  has  already  been  described  under  "  fatty  infil- 
tration." A  localised  and  circumscribed  formation  con- 
stitutes a  lipoma,  or  fatty  tumour. 

STBVCTintB. — The  lipomata  resemble  in  their  struc- 
ture adipose  tissue.    (Fig.  33.)    They  consist  of  cells  con- 
taining fat,  and  a  variable  quantity  of  common  connective- 
■p^^  gg  tissue.      The  cells  are  like 

those  of  adipose  tissue,  though 
usually  somewhat  larger.  The 
nucleus  and  protoplasm  are 
so  compressed  agamst  the 
cell-waJl  by  the  fluid  con- 
tents, that  they  are  readily 
visible  only  when  the  cell  is 
atrophied  and  contains  less 
fat.  (See  Fig.  4a.)  Connec- 
_  tive-tissue,   which,    varying 

iipoma.-Some  of  the  cells  "^^^  ^^  amount,  unites  the 
contain  crystallised  fatty  cells  in  masses  or  lobules 
acids.    X  200.  which  are  larger  than  nor- 

mal, forms  in  most  cases  around  the  tumour  a  thin  capsule 
which  adheres  more  firmly  to  surrounding  parts  than  to 
the  tumour;  so  the  latter,  in  most  cases,  "shells  out"  easily. 
Bloodvessels  are  distributed  in  the  fibrous  septa.  Mucous 
tissue  is  often  associated  with  the  fatty  (myzo-lipoma). 
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f. — The  lipomata  grow  from  connec- 
tiye-tissne.  Adipose  tissue,*  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
merely  connective-tisstie  containing  numerous  cells  which 
are  inBltrated  with  fat ;  and  its  growth  consists,  either  in 
the  infiltration  of  more  of  these  cells,  or  in  a  proliferation 
of  the  cells,  and  an  accumulation  of  fat  in  those  newly 
developed.  A  lipoma  in  the  same  way  originates  by  a 
localised  proliferation  of  cells,  which,  as  they  are  pro- 
duced, become  infiltrated  with  fat.  The  growth  of  these 
tumours  is  always  very  slow. 

BBCOWBAST  CBASTOBB. — Secondary  changes  in 
the  lipomata  are  not  common ;  their  fibrous  septa  may, 
however,  become  calcified,  or  even  ossified.  Softening  may 
occur  also  from  a  mucoid  change.  Inflammation  is  rare ; 
but  when  large  and  situated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
the  skin  over  them  may  become  adherent,  and  ulceration 
and  necrosis  of  the  tumour  occur. 

VBT8ICA&  CBASJLCTBS8«  A«.~The  situation  of 
the  lipomata  is  almost  co-extensive  with  that  of  adipose 
and  connective  tissue.  They  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  trunk,  especially  of  the  back 
and  abdominal  wall ;  sometimes  in  intermuscular  septa, 
subsynovial  and  subserous  tissues ;  and  occasionally  also 
in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  even  in  internal  organs  where  there  is  normally  no  fat. 
They  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size.  They  are  more 
or  less  lobulated,  and  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
capsule,  which  separates  them  from  the  adjacent  struc- 
tures. They  move  freely  over  the  deep  fascia  when  sub- 
cutaneous ;  but  often  the  attempt  to  raise  the  skin  from 
them  causes  it  to  dimple.  On  section  they  present  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  adipose  tissue.  Their  consistence 
and  adhesion  to  the  capsule  vary  with  the  amount  of 
fibrous  tissue  which  they  contain.  They  are  usually  single, 
but  not  infrequently  multiple  and  hereditary.  In  their 
growth  they  occasionally  become  pedunculated. 

C&snCAA  CBASACTBftS.— Gliuically,  the  lipo- 
mata are  perfectly  innocent. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
CHONDROMATA, 
Thb  CHondromata  are  tnmours  hiBtolt^caJlj  reeembling 
cartilage. 

STSVOTintSi — Like  cartilage  they  consist  of  cells  and 
an  iutercallnlar  aabetauce,  whicli  present  all  the  variationH 
obBerred  in  the  normal  tinane.  The  intercellalar  sabstance 
may  be  hyaline,  fointly  or  diatinctlj  fibrous,  or  mncoid. 
When  fibrous,  the  fibres  may  be 
arranged  like  those  of  fibro-carti- 
lage,  or  more  or  leaa  concentrically 
around  the  cells,  as  in  the  reticular 
cartilages  of  the  ear  and  larynx. 
(F^.S4i.)  When  hyaline  or  mncoid, 
it  is  sometimea  quite  aoft  in  con- 
sistence.   The  cells  may  be  very 

I/lbroia  Chondroma.        numerous.  Or  few  in  proportion  tO 

the  matrix.    In  the  hyaline  forms 
they  are  usually  large  and  round  or  oval  (Fig.  35) ;  in 
the  fibrona  forma  they  are  often  smaller  and  even  aome- 
Pjij  gg  what  Bpindle-shaped,  more  re- 

sembling those  of  connective- 
tiasae ;  and  in  the  rarer  mu- 
coid forms  they  are  more  com- 
'  mouly  stellate  and  branched, 
I  line  the  transitional  cells  at 
I  the  edge  of   articular  carti- 
i  lages    where    the    synovial 
membrane   ends.      They  are 
either  single  or  arranged  in 
groups,  and  are  usually  anr- 
fli«i;in.CMndn™«.     x  200.      ^^nded  by  a  capsnle,  as  in 

normal  cartilage,  althongh  this  is  often  very  indistinct. 
They  enctoae  one  or  more  nnclei  and  alightly  granular 
contenta ;  sometimes  a  cell-wall  cannot  be  distinguiahed. 
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A  large  growth  is  nsnally  divided  into  several  lobes  by 

bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  are  contained  the  blood- 
vessels. These  lobes  are  often  very  distinct,  so  that  the 
growth  appears  to  be  made  np  of  several  separate 
tumours.  Fibrous  tissue  in  most  cases  also  encapsules 
the  growth,  and  separates  it  from  the  surrounding 
structures ;  but  sometimes  this  capsule  is  absent,  and  the 
tumour  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  embryonic  cells,  which 
infiltrate  the  adjacent  tissues. 

BBVS&OFimBirT. — The  chondromata  most  frequently 
originate  from  common  connective-tissue  and  bone,  very 
rarely  from  cartilage.  Cartilage  itself,  and  especially 
fibro-cartilage,  is  very  closely  allied  to  common  connective- 
tissue.  It  grows  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  peri- 
chondrium, which  proliferate  and  form  an  embryonic 
tissue ;  the  young  cells  become  cartilage-cells,  and  these 
probably  form  the  matrix,  which  is  either  homogeneous 
or  fibrillated,  constituting  in  the  one  case  hyaline,  and 
in  the  other  fibro-cartilage.  The  development  of  chon- 
droma from  connective-tissue  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
physiological  progress. 

In  the  development  of  chrondroma  from  osseous  tissue, 
the  medulla  is  the  source  of  the  new  growth.  This  pro- 
liferates and  forms  embiyonic  tissue,  which  absorbs  tra- 
beculsB  and  occupies  the  resulting  space;  Cartilage  is 
formed  from  it,  as  above.  The  mass  gradually  increases, 
a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  around  it,  and  further 
growth  takes  place  from  the  tissue  of  the  capsule.  Vir- 
chow  has  shown  that  islands  of  cartilage  not  uncommonly 
remain  in  the  shafts  of  bones,  and  has  rendered  it  pro- 
bable that  many  chondromata  spring  from  them.  They 
generally  begin  before  the  ossification  of  the  epiphyses, 
whilst  the  bone  is  actively  growing  and  vascular. 

Lastly,  cartilaginous  growths  may  originate  from  car- 
tilage itself.  These  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  articular  cartilages,  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and 
on  the  costal  and  intervertebral  cartilages.  They  are 
simply  local    overgrowths   from   pre-existing    cartilage. 
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They  rarely  attain  a  large  size,  and  in  structure  and 
physical  characters  more  closely  resemble  normal  car- 
tilage than  the  other  forms  of  chondroma.  They  are 
usually  described  as  ecobondrosesi  and  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other  forms  of  cartilaginous  tumour. 

SBCOirsAST  CHJiiross.— Calcification  is  the  most 
common,  because  it  is  frequent  in  the  commonest  chon- 
dromata — ^those  of  the  phalanges  and  metacarpals  of  the 
hands.  It  spreads  from  many  centres,  commencing  in 
the  capsules,  and  then  involving  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance. Ossification  also  occurs,  especially  in  the  chon- 
dromata  which  grow  near  the  junctions  of  the  epiphyses 
and  shafts  of  long  bones;  these  ossify  as  they  grow, 
and  form  the  pedunculated  exostosis.  So  also  does  the 
common  sub-ungual  exostosis  of  the  great  toe,  which  is 
generally  an  ossifying  chondroma.  Fatty  degeneration 
and  mucoid  softening  are  common  changes,  and  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  large  softened  masses  which  present 
the  appearance  of  cysts.  In  rare  cases  the  skin  covering 
the  tumour  ulcerates,  and  a  fungating  mass  protrudes. 

VdCLXZBTZZS. — ^The  varieties  of  chondroma  depend 
mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  intercellular  substance* 
There  are  thus  hyaline,  fibrous,  and  mucoid  chondro- 
mata;  these,  however,  are  usually  combined  in  various 
degrees  in  the  same  tumour.  As  a  rule,  those  originating 
from  the  medulla  of  bone  are  of  the  hyaline  and  mucoid 
class,  whilst  those  originating  from  connective-tissue  in 
other  situations  are  more  frequently  fibrous.  The  rapidly 
growing  fibrous  forms  approach  very  closely  to  the  sar- 
comata, the  mucoid  forms  to  the  myxomata ;  and  these 
two  kinds  of  growth  are  often  associated  in  the  same 
tumour.  As  above  stated,  chondromata  are  rarely  homo- 
logous. 

A  variety  of  chondroma  has  been  described  under 
the  name  of  osteo-obondromaf  which  in  structure  more 
closely  resembles  bone  than  cartilage.  It  consists  of  a 
tissue  similar  to  that  met  with  between  the  periosteum 
and  bone  in  rickets,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  osseous. 
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has  been  called  osteoia  tissue.  This  tissue  requires  only 
calcifying  to  become  true  bone.  Like  bone,  it  is  made 
up  of  trabeculsB  and  medullary  spaces ;  but  the  trabeculee, 
instead  of  bone-corpuscles  and  lamellaa,  consist  of  small 
angular  cells  without  a  capsule,  situated  in  an  obscurely 
fibrillated  matrix,  which  in  part  is  calcified.  The  medul- 
lary spaces  contain  a  fibrous  stroma  and  many  blood- 
vessels. The  osteo-chondromata,  although  consisting 
mainly  of  this  osteoid  tissue,  contain  also  a  small  pro« 
portion  of  cartilage.  They  originate  beneath  the  peri- 
osteum, their  common  seat  being  the  ends  of  the  long 
bones.  Their  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  they  often  attain 
an  enormous  size.  They  are  much  more  freely  supplied 
with  bloodvessels  than  the  ordinary  chondromata,  and 
hence  they  are  much  less  frequently  the  seats  of  retro- 
gressive changes.  They  are  especially  prone  to  become 
ossified  and  converted  into  true  bone. 

PBTSZCAXi  CBAXACTBR8,  4bO.— The  chondromata 
occur  most  frequently  in  early  life.  About  three-fourths 
of  them  are  met  with  in  the  osseous  system,  where  they 
grow  either  centrally  or  sub-periosteally.  Their  favourite 
seats  are  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  lower  end  of  the  femur, 
and  the  upper  of  the  humerus  and  tibia.  Most  of  the 
remaining  fourth  occur  in  the  parotid  gland  and  in  the 
testicle.  Cohnheim  suggests  as  the  source  of  this  in  the 
parotid  an  aberrant  bit  of  the  cartilaginous  rudiment  of 
the  jaw ;  Yirchow,  a  piece  of  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna. 
In  the  testis  a  portion  of  the  rudiment  of  a  vertebra  may 
have  been  included.  They  occasionally  occur  in  the 
inter-muscular  septa,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
the  breast,  and  in  the  lungs.  They  are  usually  single,^ 
except  when  occurring  on  the  fingers  and  toes,  in  which 
situations  they  are  more  frequently  multiple.  They 
consist  of  a  single  tumour,  or  of  several  smaller  tu- 
mours held  together  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  more  slowly- 
growing  chondromata  are  hard,  smooth,  elastic  tumours, 
often  lobulated,  and  seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  an 
orange.      Less  frequently    these    tumours   grow  very 
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rapidly,  are  soft  in  consistence,  and  attain  a  large  size. 
Such  growths  often  start  from  the  pelvic  bones  or  ribs. 

C1UWZCA&  CBAXAC^TBRB. — The  chondromata  must 
for  the  most  part  be  riBgarded  as  innocent  growths.  They 
are  nsnally  encapsnled,  and  in  most  cases  produce  merely 
local  effects,  although  these,  from  the  parts  involved  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  growth,  are  often  very  injurious.  The 
softer  forms,  however,  and  especially  those  which  occur 
in  the  medulla  of  bone  and  in  the  glands,  occasionally 
exhibit  malignant  characters.  These  grow  the  most 
rapidly,  and  are  often  not  limited  by  a  fibrous  capsule, 
but  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  embryonic  tissue.  They 
consist  of  very  vascular  spindle-celled  tissue,  together 
with  well-developed  hyaline  cartilage,  and  are  spoken  of 
as  chondro-sarcomata.  Such  tumours  tend  to  recur 
locally  after  removal,  and  in  rare  cases  also  infect  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  are  reproduced  in  the  lungs. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    OSTEOMATA. 

The  Qsteomata  are  tumours  resembling  in  structure 
normal  bone. 

BTMiUCTUMMm — ^The  bone  may  be  exceedingly  dense, 
or  very  open  and  cancellous ;  but  all  intermediate  grades 
occur. 

VABxaTZBS. — ^Two  classes  are  made  from  the  above 
variations  in  density. 

1.  Tlie  Bbamated  or  Jwory  Osteomata. — ^These  con- 
sist of  dense  ivoiy-like  bone ;  the  lamellas  are  arranged 
concentrically  and  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  tumour ; 
cancellous  tissue  is  absent,  and  Haversian  canals  are  few 
and  narrow.  Some  specimens  are  less  dense,  the  Haver- 
sian canals  being  as  numerous  as  in  ordinary  compact 
bone,  but  less  regularly  arranged. 
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Tbe  Caneelloiis  or  Bpoiinr  Ostaomata.  —  These 
consist  of  cancellous,  surroiinded  by  a  thin  layer  of 
compact,  bone.  The  medullary  spaces  may  contain  em- 
bryonic, fibrous,  or  fatty  tissue. 

BBVB&OFMBirT. — The  formation  of  bone  may,  as  in 
normal  development,  take  place  directly  from  fibrous 
tissue,  or  be  preceded  by  the  development  of  cartilage : 
thus  we  get  fibroas  and  oartllarinons  exostoses.  The 
ivory  exostoses  of  the  skull  are  examples  of  the  former, 
the  spongy  exostoses  near  the  epiphyses  of  long  bones  of 
the  latter.  A  growing  spongy  exostosis  is  covered  by  a 
layer  of  cartilage ;  when  this  ossifies,  growth  ceases. 

8XA.TSf    PBTSZCAXi    CBASACTBR8,    SkC—Bonj 

tumours  are  much  commoner  in  connection  with  bone 
(homologous)  than  elsewhere  (heterologous),  growing 
from  the  periosteum,  endosteum,  or  from  persistent 
islands  of  cartilage.  They  generally  project  from  the 
surface  (exostosis) ;  but  rarely  form  within  the  medullary 
canals  (enostosis). 

The  bomoloffoas  osteomata  or  ezostoseii  growing 
from  periosteum  are  almost  always  dense  and  ebumated, 
and  occur  most  frequently  on  the  external  and  internal 
surfaces  of  the  skull :  the  orbit  is  an  especially  favourite 
seat.  They  are  met  with  also  on  the  scapula,  pelvis,  and 
on  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  In  the  last-named  situation 
they  may  grow  from  the  dental  periosteum.  There  is 
usually  a  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the 
subjacent  bone,  the  new  tissue  of  the  tumour  being  distinct 
from  the  compact  tissue  of  the  bone.  The  periosteum 
from  which  they  grow  covers  them,  and  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  old  bone.  Such  growths  are  smooth, 
low,  rounded,  and  wide-based. 

The  homologous  exostoses  growing  from  cartilage  occur 
at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  close  to  the  line  of  junction 
of  epiphysis  and  shaft.  In  structure  they  are  much 
more  cancellous  than  the  periosteal  growths,  and  their 
outline  is  less  regular;  but  they  are  prominent  and 
pedunculated  generally.    The  medullary  osteomata — or 
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more  properly,  enostoses — are  the  least  frequent :  they 
originate  in  the  medullary  tissue. 

Seteroloroos  osteomata  originate  apart  from  bone, 
growing  from  connective  tissue.  They  are  very  rare  as 
primary  growths.  They  have  been  described  as  occurring 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue;  but  Malherbe  has  shown 
reason  for  believing  that  such  growths  are  really  sebaceous 
adenomata  of  which  the  stroma  is  ossified.  Bony  tumours 
have  very  rarely  been  formed  in  the  brain  and  cerebellum. 
Parts  of  fibromata,  lipomata  and  chondromata  may 
ossify.  The  secondaiy  growths  of  ossifying  sarcomata  in 
connection  with  bone,  often  ossify. 

The  osteomata  being  the  result  of  the  ossification  of 
newly  formed  connective  tissue,  which  is  not  a  product  of 
inflammation,  must  be  separated  from  simple  ossification 
of  normally  existing  tissues — such  as  rib,  laryngeal  or 
bronchial  cartilages,  insertions  of  muscles  (rider's  bone  in 
adductor  longus  and  the  like),  and  membranes  of  the 
brain ;  and  also  from  ossifications  of  inflammatory 
tissue — such  as  nodes  or  general  thickenings  of  bones, 
the  sharp  stalactitic  processes  which  may  grow  round  a 
carious  joint  or  surface  of  bone,  and  the  smooth  round 
prominences  which  form  round  a  joint  in  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  calcareous 
deposits,  in  which  there  is  no  bone  formed  (see  "Cal- 
careous Degeneration"). 

SBCOWBART  CBAVOBS. — Osteomata  may  inflame, 
become  carious  or  necrose.  The  latter  is  most  likely  to 
occur  in  ivory  exostoses,  causing  their  separation  and  cure. 

cunrzcAA  cba&actbrs. — ^The  osteomata  are  per- 
fectly innocent  tumours.  Their  growth  is  very  slow. 
They  rarely  attain  a  large  size.  They  are  often  hereditary 
and  multiple,  in  which  case  they  usually  occur  in  early 
life.  Osseous  growths  which  eidiibit  malignant  charao* 
iers,  are  chondromata  or  sarcomata  which  have  under- 
gone partial  ossification.  From  these,  true  osteomata 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  (see  "  Osteoid  Sarcoma"). 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   LYMPHOMATA. 

The  Lymphomata  are  new  formations  consisting  of 
lymphoid,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  adenoid  tissne  (His). 
Lymphoid  tissue  is  now  known  to  have  a  much  more 
general  distribution  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  not 
only  constitutes  the  follicles  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  l)ut  also 
Feyer's  glands  and  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestines, 
the  follicles  of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils,  the  thymus  gland, 
and  the  trachoma  glands  of  the  conjunctiva.  Recently  it 
has  been  found  to  exist  also  in  many  other  situations,  as 
around  the  blood-vessels  of  the  pia  mater  and  of  other 
parts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smallest  bronchi,  in  the 
pleura  immediately  beneath  its  endothelium,  in  the  peri- 
toneum, in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  in  the  medulla  of  bone. 

8TRVCTUBB. — Lymphoid  tissue,  wherever  it  exists, 
possesses  the  same  general  structure,  and  the  follicle  of  a 
lymphatic  gland  may  be  taken  as  the  type  not  only  of  the 
physiological  tissue  but  also  of  the  pathological  growths. 

This  tissue  consists  of  a  delicate  reticulum,  within  the 
meshes  of  which  are  numerous  lymph-corpuscles.  The 
reticulum  is  a  close  network  of  very  fine  fibrils,  the  meshes 
of  whigh  are  only  sufficiently  large  to  enclose  a  few,  or 
even  a  single  corpuscle,  in  each.  The  fibrils  usually 
present  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  appearance,  and 
nuclei  are  sometimes  to  be  distinguished  ^t  the  angles  of 
the  network.  The  lymph-corpuscles,  which  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  tissue,  can  in  most  cases  be 
readily  removed  from  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  by 
the  agitation  of  thin  sections  in  water.  They  are  identical 
in  their  characters  with  the  white  cells  of  l^e  blood.  As 
usually  seen  after  death,  they  are  spheroidal,  pale,  semi- 
tranBparent  bodies^  varying  considerably  in  size,  and  pre- 
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aenting  Blight  differences  in  strnctare.  Some  are  granular, 
and  appear  to  poBeeae  no  nnclens ;  in  others,  a  distinct, 
simple,  or  compound  naclenB  is  visible,  which  is  nstially 
also  granular ;  others  again  are  mach  larger,  and  contain 
two  or  even  three  nnclei.    {Fig.  36.) 

The  histological  and  physical  characters  of  the  lynpho- 
mata,  however,  varj  considerably,  according  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  development.  In  the  rapidly  growing  formsthepro* 
portion  of  cells  is  very  great,  and  many  of  these  are  larger 
than  those  normally  met  with  in  lymphatic  glands,  con- 
taining two,  OF  even  more,  nuclei ;  the;  are  of  a  greyish- 
white  colour,  and  soft  brain-lilce  consistence — much  like 
enoephaloid  cancer— and  yield  abundance  of  milky  jnice. 
They  may  reach  a  great  size.  The  more  slowly  growing 
tumours,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  richly  cellular,  and 
the  larger  cell-forms  are  almost  entirely  wanting ;  the 
reticulum  constitutes  a  more  prominent  part  of  the  growth 
(Fig.  37),  and  instead  of  being  exceedingly  delicate,  is 

Fio.  Be.  Fro.  37. 
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much  coarser  and  forma  a  network  of  broad  homogeneous 
or  sUghtly  fibrillated  bands.  As  the  reticulum  increaees 
the  lymph-corpuscles  graduaUy  diminish  in  number  and 
become  arranged  in  smaller  gronps  within  ite  mesbes. 
(Fig.  37.)     Such   growths   ore  much  harder  than  the 
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more  rapidly  growing  ones;  they  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
dense.  They  are  rarely  very  larg«.  These  variations  in 
the  proportion  of  cells  and  stroma  are  precisely  analogous 
to  those  met  with  in  lymphatic  glands  as  the  result  of 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation  (see  "  Inflammation  of 
Lymphatic  Structures") ;  hut  in  many  cases  the  relation 
between  cells  and  stroma  remains  normal,  as  in  hyper- 
plasia. 

BBVB&OFMILN  T. — ^The  lymphomata  originate  from 
lymphoid  tissue,  being  simply  uniform  overgrowths  of 
pre-existing  lymphatic  structures — ^mainly  of  the  lympha- 
tic glands.  They  are,  therefore,  usually  homologous. 
They  may,  however,  be  heterologous,  either  owing  to  the 
new  tissue  extending  considerably  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  old,  or  to  its  origin  in  situations  where  lymphoid 
tissue  is  not  present  normally.  This  latter  condition 
obtains  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  in  certain  forms  of 
lymphoma  which  are  malignant. 

In  some  cases  of  round-celled  sarcoma,  which  may 
originate  in  any  connective  tissue,  the  matrix  undergoes 
development  into  a  network ;  the  growths  spread  and 
generalise  like '  ordinary  sarcomata,  and  are  called 
lympbo-raroomata.  They  may  originate  in  lymphatic 
glands. 

In  considering  the  development  of  these  growths  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  enlargements  of  lymphatic 
structures  are  most  frequently  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
being  due  to  some  injury ;  and  histologically,  as  already 
indicated,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  these  in- 
flammatory growths  and  lymphomatous  tumours.  The 
inflammatory  growths,  however,  tend  to  subside,  the 
tumours  continuously  to  increase.  Further,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tumours  may,  like  that  of  the  inflammatory 
growths,  be  determined  by  some  injury,  the  injury  produc- 
ing perhaps  some  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the 
gland,  but  this  instead  of  subsiding  continues  more  or  less 
rapidly  to  increase.    (See  **  Etiology  of  Tumours.") 

U — ^The  lymphomata  do  not 
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trndergo  marked  retrograde  changes.  There  is  no  fatty 
degenerationi  caseation,  or  softening,  snch  as  occurs  in 
scrofolons  glands. 

CXiZVZCAA  CBABACTBftB.— Clinically,  the  lymph- 
omata  are,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly  innocent  tumours. 
They  originate  most  frequently  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
the  gland  undergoing  a  continuous  increase  in  size. 
Sometimes,  as  already  stated,  the  enlargement  of  the 
glands  appears  in  the  first  place  to  be  of  an  inflammatory 
nature  and  to  result  from  some  irritation,  but  upon  this 
being  removed  the  glands,  instead  of  subsiding,  continue 
to  increase.  In  most  cases,  however,  no  such  source  of 
irritation  is  discoverable.  The  glands  which  are  especially 
prone  to  this  disease,  are  the  cervical,  the  submaxillary, 
the  axillary,  the  inguinal,  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal, 
and  the  abdominal  glands.  Usually  only  a  single  gland, 
or  a  single  group  of  glands,  is  affected ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  growth  is  more  general.  As  the  glands  enlarge, 
they  gradually  unite,  so  that  ultimately  they  may  form 
very  large  lobulated  tumours.  When  occurring  in  the 
mediastmum  they  may  invade  one  or  both  lungs,  and  they 
constitute  here  the  most  common  form  of  mediastinal 
tumour  (so-called  ''  Thoracic  Cancer*').  The  lymphatic 
structures  in  the  intestine  may  in  the  same  way  become 
enlarged,  and  project,  so  as  to  form  polypi. 

The  lymphomata  occasionally,  however,  exhibit  malig- 
nant properties.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  those 
richly  cellular,  soft,  rapidly  growing  forms  which  are 
sometimes  met  with.  Such  growths  may  rapidly  infil- 
trate the  surrounding  structures,  involve  the  neighbouring 
lymphatic  glands,  and  even  infect  distant  parts.  To 
these  malignant  forms  the  term  lympbadenoma  is 
sometimes  applied.  They  correspond  with  Virchow's 
lympho-sarcoma. 

In  the  condition  known  as  **  Hodgkin's  Disease,"  and 
in  leukaemia,  lymphomatous  growths  are  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  the  body. 
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hodgkin's  disease. 


Tliis  disease  is  characterised  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  together 
with  the  development  of  lymphatic  growths  in  internal 
organs,  especially  in  the  spleen ;  by  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood ;  and  by  progressive 
ansamia.  The  new  growths  are  precisely  similar,  histo- 
logically,- to  lymphoma.  The  disease  was  described  by 
Hodgkin,  Bright,  Wilks,  and  Trousseau,  and  is  called, 
after  the  first-named  of  these  observers,  ^'Hodgkin's 
Disease ;"  Trousseau  designated  it  **  Ad^nie ;"  it  is  also 
known  as  "Anssmia  Lymphatica."  It  is  allied  to 
leukaBmia,  but  differs  essentially  from  it  in  this  respect, 
that  the  new  formation  of  lymphatic  tissue  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  any  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.    (See  **  Leukaemia.") 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  usually  the  earliest  seats  of 
the  new  growth.  At  first  only  a  'single  group  of  glands 
may  be  enlarged;  subsequently,  however,  the  process 
becomes  more  general,  and  the  glands  throughout  the 
whole  body  may  be  more  or  less  involved.  The  groups  of 
glands  most  frequently  affected,  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency,  are  the  cervical,  the  aidllary,  the  inguinal,  the 
retro-peritoneal,  the  bronchial,  the  mediastinal,  and  the 
mesenteric.  The  new  growth,  which  in  the  earlier  stages 
is  limited  to  the  glands,  gradually  breaks  through  the 
capsules,  so  that  the  enlarged  glands  become  confluent, 
and  form  large  lobulated  masses.  The  growth  may  also 
extend  still  further  beyond  the  confines  of  the  gland  and 
invade  and  infiltrate  the  adjacent  structures. 

This  new  growth  of  lymphatic  tissue,  which  commences 
in  and  often  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  is  ultimately  followed  by  the  formation  of  lym- 
phatic growths  in  various  internal  organs,  but  more 
especially  in  the  spleen.  The  spleen  is  afiected  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases.  Here  the  new  growth  originates  in 
the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  so  gives  rise  to  disseminated 
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nodnles.  These  vary  in  size  from  minute  points  to  masses 
as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  or  walnut.  They  are  usually  more 
or  less  irregular  in  shape,  of  a  greyish  or  yeUowish-white 
colour,  firmer  in  consistence  than  the  splenic  tissue,  and 
not  encapsuled«  In  addition  to  these,  wedge-shaped  in- 
farctions surrounded  by  a  zone  of  hypersomia  are  some- 
times met  with,  similar  to  those  which  are  often  seen  in 
leukaemia.  The  spleen  itself  is  increased  in  size,  although 
rarely  very  considerably  so ;  and  its  capsule  is  usually 
thickened,  and  often  adherent  to  adjacent  organs.  In 
quite  exceptional  cases  the  spleen  is  not  the  seat  of 
these  disseminated  growths,  but  is  simply  uniformly 
enlarged,  like  the  leuksemic  spleen. 

The  Hver,  kidneys,  alimentary  canal,  medulla  of  bone, 
lungs,  and  subcutaneous  tissue  may  all  become  involved, 
the  new  growths  occurring  either  as  nodules  of  various 
sizes  scattered  through  the  organs,  or  in  a  more  infiltrated 
form,  like  many  of  those  met  with  in  leukssmia. 

Histologically,  the  new  growths  are  precisely  similar  to 
the  lymphomata,  and  like  these  present  differences  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  cells  and  stroma,  the  richly  cel- 
lular forms  being  soft  and  pulpy,  whilst  those  in  which 
the  stroma  is  more  abundant  are  firmer  and  more  fibrous 
in  consistence.    Retrogressive  changes  rarely  occur. 

With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  it  is 
undoubtedly  obscure.  The  development  of  the  new 
growths  cannot  in  most  cases  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  infection  from  a  primary  centre,  as  the  process  is,  for 
the  most  part,  confined  to  the  lymphatic  structures,  and 
many  and  widely  distant  groups  are  often  simultaneously 
involved.  The  disease  thus  appears  to  occupy  a  different 
pathological  position  to  that  of  the  malignant  tumours. 
It  is  probable  that  there  is  some  special  weakness  of  the 
lymphatic  structures  generally  which  renders  them  prone 
to  undergo  these  active  developmental  changes,  the  process 
being  determined  by  some  constitutional  state  or  by  some 
local  injury  of  the  glands.  The  progressive  anaemia 
which    accompanies,  but  does  not  precede,  the  gland- 
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affection,  is  due  to  the  progressive  implication  of  the 
lymphatic  stmctares  and  to  the  consequent  interference 
with  the  formation  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

XBUKJflMIA. 

In  leukaemia,  as  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  there  is 
usually  a  development  of  lymphomatous  tissue  in 
various  organs.  The  disease,  however,  is  characterised 
by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles 
in  the  bloody  and  in  the  majority^  of  cases  by  enlargement 
of  the  spleen.  It  is  this  alteration  in  the  blood  which 
gives  leukaamia  its  distinctive  characters — ^hence  its  name. 
The  disease  will  be  considered  subsequently,  when  treat- 
ing of  **  Diseases  of  the  Blood." 

THB  LYMPHANGIOMATA. 

The  Lymphangiomata  are  tumours  consisting  of  lympha- 
tic vessels  which  are  larger  than  normal ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
what  shares  simple  dilatation  and  new  formation  of 
lymphatic  vessels  take.  The  divisions  are  the  same  as 
those  of  angioma — simple  and  cavernous  lymphangioma. 
A  section  of  the  latter  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable 
from  one  of  cavernous  naevus  (see  Fig.  49),  except  by  the 
contents  of  the  spaces.  There  is  generally  fat  in  the 
stroma. 

Each  kind  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  Congenital 
dilatations  are  found  in  the  tongue  (makro-glossia),  lip 
(makro-cheilia),  and  labium,  causing  hypertrophy  of  the 
parts  ;  and  also  elsewhere  in  the  skin. 

Acquired  dilatation  is  not  rare  in  the  skin,  especially  of 
the  thigh  and  thorax,  forming  tumours  sometimes  as 
large  as  an  orange  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  dangerous 
loss  of  lymph  may  occur  from  rupture  of  a  vessel.  Fibroid 
thickening  of  the  parts  from  which  lymphatics  pass  to  the 
tumour  may  occur. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE    SAEOOMATA. 

The  Sarcomata  are  tumonrs  consisting  of  embryonic 
connective  tissne.  Of  these  there  are  several  varieties, 
depending  npon  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  cells, 
and  the  nature  of  the  intercellular  substance.  They 
include  what  have  generaUy  been  known  in  this  country  as 
flbro-plastio,  fibro-nnoleatedf  recurrent  libroidf  and 
myeloid  tumours.  Many  growths  formerly  described  as 
'*  cancers  "  also  belong  to  this  class  of  new  formations. 

Connective  tissue  in  its  most  immature  state  differs 
from  the  fully  developed  tissue  in  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  small  round  cells,  whilst  its  intercellular  substance 
is  wholly  soft  and  amorphous.  This  is  the  common 
condition  of  connective  tissue  in  the  primary  stages  of 
all  rapid  formative  processes,  as  already  described  when 
speaking  of  it  as  the  tissue  from  which  many  tumours  of 
the  connective-tissue  class  originate.  (See  **  Development 
of  Tumours.") 

In  the  normal  development  of  this  embryonic  into 
mature  connective  tissue,  the  cells  diminish  in  number, 
many  of  them  assume  a  spindle  shape,  and  the  intercel- 
lular substance  fibrillates.  Similar  changes  are  seen  in 
inflammatory  conditions  of  connective  tissue.  In  the 
sarcomata,  however,  the  connective  tissue  retains  the 
embryonic  state,  and  throughout  their  growth  there  is  a 
progressive  formation  of  embryonic  tissue.  Not  uncom- 
monly the  process  of  development  leads  in  parts  of 
the  tumour  to  the  formation  of  a  more  highly  developed 
structure,  as  fibrous  tissue,  cartilage,  or  bone,  so  that  a 
mixed  form  of  tumour  is  produced. 

STRVCTmUB. — The  sarcomata  may  thus  be  defined 
as  tumours  consisting  of  connective  tissue  which  through- 
out its  growth  more  or  less  retains  the  embryonic  type. 
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in  so  far  at  least  that  cells  predominate  over  intercellular 
substance.  The  oeiu,  which  constitute  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  growth,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  masses  of 
nucleated  protoplasm,  and  rarely  possess  a  limiting  mem- 
brane. They  vary  much  in  size  and  form ;  and  though  in 
a  tumour  one  form  usually  predominates,  all  may  gene- 
rally be  found  by  search  (Cornil  and  Ranvier).  Often 
the  different  forms  are  much  mixed  in  the  same  growth. 
There  are  three  principal  varieties — round,  flulformi  and 
myeloid  cells. 

The  round  cells  are  many  of  them  indistinguishable 
from  lymph-cells  or  white  blood-corpuscles.  Others  are 
somewhat  larger  and  contain  an  indistinct  nucleus  with 
one  or  more  bright  nucleoli :  these  more  closely  resemble 
the  cells  of  a  granulation. 

The  Aislform  or  splndle-sliaped  cells  are  the  so-called 
"  fibro-plastic  cells."  (Fig  38.)  They  are  long  narrow 
cells,  terminating  at  each  end 
in  a  fine  prolongation.  Some  of 
them  may  be  broader,  approach- 
ing the  epithelial  type ;  others 
more  or  less  stellate.  They  are 
sometimes  slightly  granular,  and 
they  enclose  a  long  oval  nucleus, 
with  or  without  nucleoli.  In  size 
they  vary  considerably.  These 
cells  represent  a  higher  state  of 
development  than  the  round  cells, 
resembling  those  met  with  in 
embryonic  tissue  which  is  in  the 
process  of  forming  mature  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  myeloid,  or  mother-cells,  are  much  larger  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  and  are  analogous  to  the  cells 
met  with  in  the  medulla  of  the  foetal  bone.  (See  Fig.  47.) 
They  are  large  irregular  masses  of  nucleated  protoplasm, 
generally  roughly  spherical,  and  often  possessing  numerous 
offshoots.     They  are  finely  granular,  and  contain  several 


Cells  from  a  Spindle-celled 
Sarcoma,     x  350. 
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round  or  rotmdly-oval  nilclei,  each  with  one  or  more 
bright  nucleoli.  The  nuclei  may  be  exceedingly  numerous, 
one  cell  containing  as  many  as  thirty.  Both  cells  and 
nuclei  vary  considerably  in  size. 

An  interoellolar  si&bataaoe  exists  in  the  sarcomata, 
intervening  between  all  cells  as  in  ordinary  connective 
tissues.  But  it  may  be  absent  as  in  endothelium,  lym- 
phatic epithelium,  &c.  It  is  usually  small  in  quantity, 
the  cells  lying  almost  in  apposition.  It  may  be  perfectly 
fluid  and  homogeneous,  or  firmer  and  granular,  or  more 
or  less  fibrillated.  Chemically  it  yields  albumen,  gelatin, 
or  mucin.  On  its  amount  and  nature  the  consistence  of 
the  growth  depends. 

The  blood-vessels  are  usually  very  numerous,  and  are 
either  in  direct  contact  with  the  cells,  or  separated  from 
them  by  a  little  fibrillated  tissue.  Their  distribution  is 
very  irregular,  and  their  walls  are  often  formed  by  the 
cells  of  the  tumour.  Hence  the  ease  with  which  early 
generalisation  can  occur,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
rupture  and  extravasation  of  blood  take  place.  Lymphatics 
are  not  known. 

BBVaiiOP MBM  T. — The  sarcomata  always  originate 
from  connective  tissue,  and  may  occur  wherever  connec- 
tive tissue  is  present.  Congenital  warts  and  pigment- 
spots  ofben  serve  as  their  starting-point  in  later  life  (p.  129). 
They  increase  by  the  continuous  invasion  of  their  connec- 
tive-tissue matrix,  so  that  no  line  of  demarcation  exists 
between  the  two.  They  frequently  invade  also  other 
tissues,  the  elements  of  the  growth  extending  for  some 
distance  into  the  surrounding  structures.  This  infiltrating 
tendency  of  the  sarcomata  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  varieties,  being  much  more  marked  in  the  round- 
celled  than  in  the  small  spindle-celled  and  myeloid 
growths.  A  circumscribed  growth  is  less  common,  but  a 
sarcoma  may  acquire  a  capsule  by  stretching  around  itself 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ  in  which  it  originates. 
The  very  varying  malignancy  of  tumours  having  the 
structure  of  sarcomata  is  a  main  point  with  Cohnheim  in 
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establishing  tlie  necessity  for  diminished  physiological 
resistance  before  malignancy  can  be  manifested  (p.  125). 

SSCOmDAHT  CSAVOB8.— The  most  important  of 
these  is  fatty  degeneration.  This  always  occurs  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  older  portions  of  the  growth, 
causing  softening,  or  the  production  of  cyst-like  cavities. 
It  is  frequently  associated  with  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  hsamorrhage  :  the  latter  may  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  sanguineous  cysts.  (See  "Blood-Cysts,  p.  168.")  Calcifi- 
cation (Fig.  42),  ossification  (Fig.  43),  and  mucoid  degenera- 
tion are  less  common.  The  occurrence  of  calcification,  ossifi- 
cation, and  pigmentation  is  influenced  by  the  predisposition 
of  the  matrix  from  which  the  growth  is  produced : — thus, 
calcification  and  ossification  are  more  prone  to  occur  in 
tumours  originating  in  connection  with  bone,  pigmentation 
in  those  originating  from  the  cutis  or  eyeball. 

VASZBTZS8. — Although  all  the  sarcomata  possess  the 
same  general  characters,  they  present  many  histological 
and  clinical  differences  which  may  serve  as  bases  for  their 
classification.  The  occurrence  of  various  secondary 
changes — pigmentation,  mucoid  degeneration,  and  the 
formation  of  cysts,  impart  their  respective  characters  to 
the  growth ;  hence  melanotic-sarooma  and  oystlc-sar- 
eoma  have  been  described  as  distinct  varieties.  This  is  to  a 
certain  extent  justifiable,  inasmuch  as  sarcomata  which 
have  undergone  these  transformations,  in  many  cases 
possess  the  property  of  reproducing  the  same  characters, 
when  they  occur  secondarily  in  other  parts.  Then,  again, 
as  already  stated,  sarcomatous  tumours  are  sometimes 
complex  in  their  structure,  and  are  associated  with  other 
tissues  belonging  to  the  connective-tissue  group.  A  com- 
bination of  sarcoma  with  fatty,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  and 
mucous  tissue,  is  thus  not  uncommonly  met  with.  This 
is  owing  to  the  embryonic  tissue  exhibiting  a  tendency  to 
develop  into  the  different  varieties  of  connective  tissue. 
(See  "  The  Tumours.**)  The  mixed  forms — Upo-sarooma* 
•tarondro-sarooma,  osteo-sarooina«  myxo-saroomaf  &c., 
are  thus  produced.    The  following  histological  classifica- 
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tion,  based  upon  the  three  different  forms  of  cells  already 
described,  is  the  one  generally  adopted.  As  all  the  varieties 
of  cells  may  be  found  in  the  same  tumour,  the  majorUnf 
will  determine  the  class  to  which  the  growth  belongs.  If 
no  one  form  predominates,  the  growth  is  called  "  mixed- 
oelled."  The  extreme  edge  must  be  avoided  in  examina- 
tions, on  account  of  the  roand-celled  growth  here  which  is 
common  to  many  tumours. 

SPINDLE-CELLBD   SAHCOMA. 

These  tumours,  which  include  the  growths  described  by 
Paget  in  this  country  as  **  fibro-plastic,"  and  "  recurrent 
fibroid,"  are  the  most  common  of  all  the  sarcomata.  They 
consist  of  cells  mainly  spindle-shaped  and  fusiform,  sepa- 
rated by  only  a  little  homogeneous  or  slightly  fibrillated 
intercellular  substance.  These  often  form  whorls  round 
the  vessels.  The  cells,  which  contain  well-marked  oval 
nuclei,  with  one  or  more  nucleoli,  are  arranged  in  bundles 
which  pass  in  all  directions  through  the  growth,  often 
giving  to  it  a  somewhat  fibrous  appearance.    In  those 

portions  of  the  section  in  which 
the  bundles  of  spindle  elements 
"^"^N^^  ^     have  been    cut   transversely,  they 

7     '  ^^g^  N,^     present  the   appearance  of  round 

cells.    The  ceUs  vary  considerably 

in  size  in  different  tumours,  hence 

the  division  into  small  and  larpe 

spindle-celled  growths. 

SmaU    Spindle-cdled       ^j^^^  Splndle-oeUed  Sarcoma. 

Sarcoma,— From  a  tu-        t      xt.        x-l        n  m      «. 

mouroftheleg.   x  200.   — In  these  the  cells  are  small,  often 

not  more  than  XB^njth  inch  in  lengthy 
and  the  intercellular  substance  is  occasionally  imperfectly 
fibrillated.  (Fig.  39.)  These  growths  approach  therefore 
the  confines  of  the  fibromata,  and  histologically  they  must 
be  regarded  as  occupying  an  intermediate  place  between 
embryonic  and  fully-developed  connective  tissue.  They 
grow  from  the  periosteum,  the  fascisB,  and  from  connective 
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tissue  in  other  parts.  They  are  nsnally  tolerably  firm  in 
coneistence,  of  a  whitish  or  piakish-wliite  coloar,  and  for 
the  moat  part  present,  on  section,  a  tranalacent  somewhat 
fibrillated  appearance.  They  are  often  encapsnled,  mnch 
more  frequently  so  than  other  Tarietiea  of  sarcoma,  but 
they  are  very  liable  to  infiltrate  the  enrroimdiug  Btmo- 
tures,  and  to  recnr  locally  after  removal. 

KaiV«  Bplndle-oelled  Baroomn. — The  ceUnlar  elements 
in  these  tumours  are  much  larger  than  iii  the  preceding. 
The  cells  are  plumper,  and  the  nuclei  aud  nucleoli  are 
especially  prominent,  and  frequently  multiple.  (Fig.  40.) 
The  intercellular  substance  is  more  scanty,  and  there  is 

Via.  40. 


Large  ^plndle-<xUed  Sanrma.— To  the  left— ths  oella 
h»yebeeii  separatfld  byteaamg,  so  that  their  individual 
forms  are  appareDt;  to  the  right— they  are  in  their 
natural  alate  of  apposition,  such  as  vould  be  sesa  ia  a 
tbio  Bcction  oi  the  tumour.    (Viicbow.) 

&  oomplete  absence  of  any  fibrillation.  These  growths 
are  much  softer  in  consistence  than  the  small-celled 
variety.  They  are  of  a  pinkish-white  colour,  and  are  often 
stained  by  ertravasationsof  blood,  and  sometimes  in  parts 
are  almost  diffluent  from  extensive  fatty  degeneration. 
The;  grow  rapidly,  and  are  usaatly  exceedingly  ma- 
lignant. 
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MB&AJrOTXO  B&X001C&.— Tbia  is  a  variety  of 
sarcoma  in  which  manj  of  the  coUa  contain  gTannles  of 
dork-oolonred  pigment,  quite  distinct  from  the  pigment 
of  eitravasatod  blood.  Ey  far  the  greater  number  of 
melanotic  tamonrs  are  sarcomata,  and  most  of  the  growtha 
which  were  formerly  described  as  "  melanotic  cancers," 
belong  in  reality  to  this  class  of  new  formations. 

The  melanotic  sarcomata  originate  principally  in  two 

eitnations — in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  and  in  the 

Fro.  41. 


superficial  integnments.  Id  both  of  these  sitoations  pig- 
ment is  a  normal  constitnent  of  the  tissnes,  and  this 
tendency  of  stroctnres  normally  containing  pigment  to 
oiigin&te  melanotic  growths  b  exceedingly  characteriitic 
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(See  "  Pigmentary  Begeneration.")  These  tnmonrB  uHnally 
conaist  of  Bpindle- shaped  cella,  and  hence  they  are  described 
in  the  present  section ;  but  in  some  cases  the  prevaiLaig 
type  of  cell  is  round  or  oval.  (Pig.  41.)  The  pigment, 
■which  givefl  to  them  their  distinctive  characters,  oonaiBts 
of  grannies  of  a  brownish  or  dark  sepia  colour,  which  are 
diatributed  within  the  cells  (Fig.  41,  c),  and  also  in  the 
intercellular  Bnhstanoa.  Frequently,  only  a  lery  small 
proportion  of  the  cells  are  pigmented,  whilst  in  other 
tumours  the  pigmentation  is  ranch  more  universal.  In  all 
cages,  however,  a  large  nnmber  of  the  elements  will  be 
found  to  be  quite  free  from  pigment. 

These  melanotic  tumours  are  amongat  the  most  malig- 
nant  of  the  sarcomatons  growths.  Although  they  have 
comi»ratively  but  little  tendency  to  extend  locally,  they 
are  disseminated  by  means  of  the  bloodveasela,  and 
occasionally  also  by  the  lymphatics,  and  thus  reproduce 
themselves,  often  very  rapidly,  in  distant  tiaaues.  In  doing 
BO,  although  they  almost  invariably  maintain  their 
melanotic  character,  the  degree  of  pigmentation  of  the 
secondary  tumours  varies  cousiderahly.  Whilst  many  of 
them  may  be  perfectly  black  in  colour,  others  may  be 
mnch  paler,  and  perhaps  only  streaked  with  pigment.  The 
secondary  growths  are  soft,  usoally  distinctly  circum- 
acribed,  and  often  encapauled.  They  may  occur  in  almost 
every  organ  of  the  body — the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys, 
the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  and  also 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  snbcntaneons  tissne,  may  all  be 
gimultaneously  involved.  I  have  observed  that,  when 
occurring  in  internal  organs,  the  pigmentation  ia  not 
alwaya  limited  to  the  secondary  nodules,  bnt  that  many 
of  the  cells  proper  to  the  organ  itself  are  filled  with, 
granules  of  similar  pigment,  which  ia  most  abnndant  in 
the  cella  immediately  adjacent  to  the  new  growth.  This 
pigmentation  of  the  cells  of  the  organ  often  extends  for 
some  distance  beyond  the  confines  of  the  tnmonr. 

OBXVOID  ■ABCOBE&.— This,  which  was  often  called 
"  osteoid  cancer,"  is  a  variety  of  sarcoma  (usually  apindle- 
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celled)  in  whidi  the  growth  is  either  more  or  lest 
calcified,  Qr  has  partiaJlj  become  oouTerted  into  tme 
bone.  As  b  primoij  growth  it  is  met  with  almost 
eiolosiTel;  in  connection  with  bone,  growiag  either  from 
the  periosteum  or  the  mednlla  i  hnt  the  osteoid  characters 
are  nsnallj  reproduced  in  secondai;  tnmoors  oconrring 
in  the  Inngs  and  other  ports. 

CaJcification  is  mnch  more  common  than  tme  ossifica- 
tion ;  they  maj  occur  sepsratetj,  bnt  are  often  combined. 
Bands  and  patches  of  granular  appearance,  in  which 
tlie  outlines  of  cells  maj  still  be  visible,  or  in  which 
all  stmctnre    has  disappeared,  and  which    stun   bnt 


CalnW/b^  Sareown. — FromSBecondarytamonrof  ibs 
long.  BboWing  the  eilciflcatioa  ot  a.  spindle-celled 
fp-owtb,  and  the  formation  of  broBd  bands  of  otlcifled 
mteroeUnUr  msteiul  enclosing  gpftcea  which  contaia 
nmnd  ud  ontl  cells,     x  SOO, 

slightly,  show  where  calcification  has  occurred.  (Fig.  ^.) 
In  other  parts,  espeiuallj  near  the  bone,  apionles  having 
the  stmctnre  of  more  or  leaa  perfect  bona — Haversian 
canals,  lacuna,  and  imperfect  canalicnli — will  be  seea 
penetrating  the  growth.  (Fig.  43.)  The  spicnles  are 
generally  vertical  to  the  sorfaoe  of  the  bone.  In  same 
cases  a  skeleton  of  bony  spines  radiates  from  the  bone 
through  the  growth. 

Both  calcification  and  ossification  may  be  very  complete, 
only  a  thin  margin  of  sarcoma- tissue  being  left  nnafiacted. 
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In  tbe  canals  and  apacea  fibres  oflea  develop.    A  eimple 
osteoma  woold  have  cartilage  or  perioBteam  on  its  scrface. 


Ouifyiag  Sarcmaa  if  Loaer  Jam. — t.  Sarcoma^tiasue  ; 


Is  fairly  typioil  ,,,.._    .  „   ._ _. 

Oulf  naclei  of  cella  are  indicated;  close  to  the  boDS 
the  Btroma  is  ver;  flbreus.    x  4fi. 

and  wonld  be  (»f  mnch  slower  growth.    It  is  most  im- 
portant to  reoognise  the  difference. 


Thie  is  of  softer  consistence  than  the  spindle-celled 
growths,  and  iroin  its  frequent  resemblance  in  physical 
characters  to  encephaloid,  it  is  sometimes  known  as 
"  medullary,''  "  encephaloid,"  or  "  soft "  sarcoma.  Histo- 
Ic^callj,  it  is  elementary  embryonic  tissne,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  the  round  cells  already  described,  em- 
bedded in  a  scanty  and  nsuaUy  soft,  homogeneous,  or 
u2 
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finelj  grannlar  intercelluIaT  snbstuice.    (Fig.  4t.)    Tbe 
celts  nsuallj    resemble  those    met    with  in   the   molt 
_  elementary     embryonic    tisBne ; 

lees  freqnently  they  are  larger, 
and  contain  large  ronnd  or  oval 
nnolei,  with  bright  nnoleoli  There 
is  an  almost  complete  absence  of 
fusiform  cells,  and  of  the  partial 
fibrillation  which  is  so  frequent 
in  the    more    highly  developed 
Botmd-ceiifd  aarama. —   Spindle- celled  Tariety. 
™!r-,i;3°ili:S       ™e  reo«a«IM  -rcom.!.  or. 
liver.     K  300.  of  ft  oniform  soft,  brain-like  con- 

sistence, somewhat  tranalncent  or 
opaqne,  and  of  a  (p^yish  or  reddish-white  colour.  On  scrap- 
iug  the  Alt  surface,  they  yield  a  jnice  which  is  rich  in  cells. 
They  are  exceedingly  Tascular,  the  vesselB  often  being 
dilated  and  varicose,  and,  irom  their  liability  to  rupture, 
they  frequently  give  rise  to  ecchymoses  and  to  the 
formation  of  sanguineous  cysts.  (See  "Blood- Cysts.") 
They  grow  from  the  cntis,  the  snbcntaneons  cellular 
tissue,  the  periosteum,  the  fascis,  and  the  connective 
tissue  of  organs.  They  extend  rapidly  by  peripheral 
growth,  infiltrate  the  surrounding  stmetures,  reprodnce 
themselves  in  internal  organs,  and  often  involve  the 
lymphatic  glands.  From  their  clinical  and  physical 
characters,  these  tumours  are  very  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  encephaloid  cancer  : — they  are  distinguished  hj  the 
absence  of  an  alveolar  stroma,  and  by  tbe  penetration  of 
the  intercellular  anbatance  between  the  individual  cells. 

COXOMA.— This  is  a  variety  of  ronnd-celled  sarcoma 
growing  from  the  neuroglia  or  connective  tissue  of  nerve. 
It  consists  of  very  small  round  cells,  embedded  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly scanty,  homogeneous,  grannlar,  or  slightly 
fibrillated  intercellnlar  substance.  (Fig.  45,  a.)  Some  of  the 
cells  may  possess  fine  prolongations  which,  by  commnnioat- 
ing  with  one  another,  form  a  somewhat  reticulated  stmc- 
turo.  These  tomoorsoccnr  in  the  grey  and  white  substance 
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of  tke  brain,  in  the  cranial  nerves,  and  in  the  retina.  Is  the 
.retiaa.  thej  iiBiiaUy  oomroenoe  as  a  fflinnte  nodole,  which 
nia7  grodnally  increase  until  it  projects  as-  a  large 
fnugating  tamoor  from  the  orbit.  Thej  are  not  en- 
oapsaled,  and  althoagh  tbaj  may  occasionally  infiltrate 
the  tisfines  in  which  thej  lie  and  caoae  secoadar;  growtha 


Sarcomatoui  liimoart  from  Me  Brain. — a.  A  glioma 
of  cerebelluffi.  This  represents  the  ftppearanoe  ordi- 
Mirily  preaentad  by  these  pro wtha.  h.  A  comparatively 
rare  form  ot  aarcoma,  which  oonBiata  of  large  nnoleafed 
cells  enclosed  within  the  meshes  of  a  Taacnlar  net- 
work. The  development  of  this  tumour  took  place  iu 
the  brain  subHequenWy  to  that  otspiadje-cellsd  growtha 
— primarily  in  the  thigh,  and  aecondarily  in  the  Inng. 
X  300. 

in  their  immediate  vicinity,  the;  very  rarely  reprodace 
themselveB  in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  in  interaal  organs. 
They  are  liable  to  small  hiemorrhages  into  their  strnctnre, 
and  BometimeB  become  more  or  less  caseons. 

&'niPBa«AXCOBC&.— This  is  aronnd-celled  sarcoma, 
in  which  the  matrii  has  developed  into  a  more  or  less 
perfect  reticnlnm,  like  that  of  lymphoid  tiseae.  It  may 
begin  in  lymphatic  glands,  or  in  connective  tissne  else- 
where. It  is  distingnished  from  lymphoma  by  its  more 
rapid  conrse,  and  by  the  formation  of  secondary  growths 
by  embolism. 

AKTSO&AB  S&XCOBK&.— This  is  a  rare  form  of 
jonnd-celled  sarcoma,  which  was  first  described  by  Billroth. 
The  cells,  which  are  large,  sharply  de&oed,  ronnd  or  oral  in 
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aliape,  and  enclose  prommeat  roand  nuclei,  Bra  Beparated 
from  each  other  by  b,  more  or  leas  marked  fibrons  stronia. 
In  Bome  parts  this  stroma  forms  small  alveoli  within  whicli 
tbe  cells  are  gronpcd ;  bat  oarefol  examination  will  always 
show  that  in  most  parts  of  the  section  the  stroma  really 
penetrates  between  the  indiTidnal  oella.  It  is  this  last 
named  character  which  serves  to  diatingoish  these  tnmonrB 
from  the  cancers,  with  which,  in  many  cases,  they  may 
easily  be  oonfonaded.  The  accompanying  drawing,  made 
from  a  preparation  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Qodlee, 
ahowB  well  Uieir  microscopical 
Pra,4a.  characters.       (Fig.     46.)       The 

atioma  is  often  mnch  more  deli- 
cate; and  the  cell-masses  are 
more  rarely  much  larger  than  in 
tbe  drawing.    The  oella  are  in 
close  connection  with  the  atroioa. 
Yesaela  never  pass  in  among 
them.    Ziegler  says  the  alveoW 
atmctore  is  due  to  transfoima- 
tion  of  intervaacnlar  tisane  into 
JtoMfar  ar«™«.-Frt.m  a   ''ella   whilst    the    vessela    with 
tnmour  of  the  gHn.  x  20a     some  conneotiTe  tissne  remtun 
as  septa. 
Alveolai  sarcomata  are  met  with  principaUy  in  the  alin, 
bones,  and  mnscles.    In  tbe  skin,  where  tbey  are  often 
multiple,  they  lead  to  nlceration.     They  tend  to  recnr 
locally,  and  also  to  reproduce  themselres  in  internal 
organs. 

HTELOID  aUtCOU^ 

Thia,  which  is  the  well-known  nrelold  tnmonr,  ia 
somewhat  allied  to  the  apindle-celled  growths.  It  possesses, 
however,  certain  histolc^cal  pecnliaritieB  which  probably 
depend  npon  the  characters  of  the  tiasne  from  which  it 
grows.  Myeloid  tmnoors  nearly  always  occnr  in  cooneo- 
tion  with  bone,  and  most  frequently  [originate  in  the 
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medoll&ry  caritf.  The;  consist  of  tbe  large,  man;  uncle- 
ated  cells  already  described  as  "  mjeloid  cells," — wfaioli 
resemble  the  cells  of  the  medulla  in  a  state  of  ezcesHive 
nutritive  activitj — together  with  nameroos  fasifoTm  ceUs 
like  those  met  with  in  the  spindloi^elled  varieties.    There 

Fto.  47. 


Upetold  Sarcoma.    (Virohow.) 

are  also  some  smaller  ronnd  and  oval  elements.  The 
large  myeloid  cells  which  give  to  these  tnmonrs  their  dis- 
tinctive characters,  are  nsaally  mnch  more  nnmerons  in 
those  (prowths  which  originate  in  the  medullary  canty 
than  in  those  which  spring  from  the  periosteum.    These 
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varioas  forms  of  cells  are  almost  in  contact,  there 
being  very  little  intercellular  substance.  (Fig.  47.)  The 
growths  are  sometimes  very  -vascular,  so  much  as  to  give 
rise  to  distinct  pulsation.    They  often  contain  cysts. 

Myeloid  tumours  almost  always  grow  in  connection 
with  bone,  the  heads  of  the  long  bones  being  their  favourite 
seat.  They  are  also  frequently  met  with  springing  from 
the  periosteum  of  the  upper  and  lower  alveolar  processes, 
where  they  constitute  one  form  of  epulis.  When  originat- 
ing within  the  medullary  cavity,  the  compact  tissue  of  the 
bone  becomes  expanded  over  them,  and  they  thus  often 
communicate  on  palpation  the  peculiar  sensation  known 
to  surgeons  as  *'  egg-shell  ctackling/'  These  tumours  are 
for  the  most  part  of  firmer  consistence  than  the  other 
varieties  oif  sarcoma ;  many  of  them  are  firm  and  fleshy, 
although  others  are  softer,  more  resembling  size-gelatin. 
They  are  not  pulpy  and  grumous  like  the  soft  sarcomata, 
neither  do  they  present  the  fasciculated  appearance  of  the 
spindle-celled  varieties.  Their  cut  surface  has  a  uniform 
succulent  appearance,  often  mottled  with  patches  of  red. 
This  red-brown  or  maroon  colour  (Paget)  varies  with  the 
number  of  giant-cells  present,  and  is  very  characteristic. 
They  are  often  encapsuled  by  the  periosteal  covering  of 
the  bone  from  which  they  grow.  They  are  rare  after  middle 
liE e,  and  are  the  least  malignant  of  all  the  sarcomata. 


BLOOD-CYSTS. 

Tumours  are  occasionally  met  with  into  which  so  much 
hadmorrhage  has  taken  place  as  to  mask  their  real  nature, 
and  to  give  to  them  the  appearance  of  blood-cysts.  The 
nature  of  these  blood-cysts  has  only  recently  been  under- 
stood. They  are  now  known  to  be  in  the  majority  of  cases 
soft,  round-,  or  spindle-celled  sarcomata.  They  consist  of 
broken-down  blood-coagula,  surrounded  by  an  ill-defined 
layer  of  soft  sarcoma*tissue.  The  microscope  will  also 
usually  reveal  sarcomatous  elements  amongst  the  altered 
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blood.  These  growths  are  ezceediogly  malignant,  and 
hence  the  recognition  of  their  sarcomatous  origin  is  all- 
important. 

« 

CLmiCAL  CHASACTEES  OF  THE  SAECOMATA. 

The  sarcomata  occur  most  frequently  in  early  and 
middle  life,  and,  next  to  the  carcinomata,  are  the  most 
malignant  of  the  new  formations.  They  are  especially 
characterised  by  their  great  tendency  to  extend  locally  and 
to  infiltrate  the  surrounding  structures,  so  that  they  are 
exceedingly  prone  to  recur  4n  loco  after  removal.  Butlin 
has  shown  that  sarcomata  of  certain  parts  almost  always 
affect  lymphatic  glands,  and  early — ^namely,  those  of  the 
testis,  tonsil,  lymphatic  glands,  and  some  fascisa.  Those 
of  certain  other  parts  never  do ;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
sarcomas  present  a  contrast  to  cancers  in  this  respect. 
They  are  also  very  liable  to  become  generally  disseminated, 
although  this  is  not  usual  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease.  The  secondary  growths  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  lungs.  The  dissemination  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
blood,  and  is  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  walls  of 
their  bloodvessels  and  tp  the  immediate  contact  of  these 
with  the  cells  of  the  growth— conditions  most  favour- 
able to  the  entrance  of  the  cellular  elements  into  the  cir- 
culation. The  dissemination  of  the  sarcomata  is,  on  this 
account,  sometimes  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  carcino- 
mata. In  the  latter,  extension  in  the  early  stage  takes 
place  principally  by  the  lymphatics,  and  dissemination  by 
the  blood  occurs  only  later  in  the  disease.  The  secondary 
sarcomata  usually  resemble  the  primary  one,  but  in  excep- 
tional cases  the  several  varieties  may  replace  one  another. 

These  malignant  properties,  as  has  been  seen,  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  different  varieties  of  sarcoma  in  very  different 
•degrees.  As  a  rule,  the  softer  and  more  vascular  the 
tumour,  and  the  less  its  tendency  to  form  a  fully  developed 
tissue,  the  greater  is  its  malignancy.  The  soft,  round- 
celled,  and  large  spindle-celled  varieties  are  thus  usually 
much  more  malignant  than  the  firmer,  small  spindle-celled 
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growths.   Their  infiltrating  powers  are  mncli  greater,  they 
sometimes  infect  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  tend  to  repro- 
dnce  themselves  very  rapidly  in  internal  organs.    Many 
of  the  small  spindle-celled  tnmonrfi,  after  removal^  never 
recnr ;  whilst  others  recnr  loccdly  several  times,  and  nlti- 
mately  reproduce  themselves  in  distant  parts.    As  a  mle, 
largeness  of  the  spindle  elements  and  the  existence  in 
many  of  them  of  more  than  one  nucleus,  is  an  evidence  of 
special  malignancy.    Central  sarcomata  of  bone  are  much 
less  malignant  than  subperiosteal ;  the  latter,  with  sarco- 
mata of  the  tonsil  and  testis,  and  melanotic  sarcoma  of 
skin,  being  among  the  most  malignant  of  tumours.    The 
presence  of  a  capsule  limiting  the  growth  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  in  judging  of  the  degree  of  its  maUg- 
nancy.    It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  in  a 
growth  distinctly  exxcapsuled,  the  sarcomatous  elements 
may  invade  the  adjacent  structures.  The  myeloid  growths 
are  the  least  malignant ;  they  may  in  exceptional  cases 
give  rise  to  secondary  growths  in  internal  organs,  but 
"  complete"   removal  gives  a  very  good  chance  of  non- 
recurrence.    This  sometimes  occurs  with  growths  having 
^very  appearance  of  malignancy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  MYOMATA,  NEUEOMATA,  AND 

ANGEOMATA. 

THB    MTOHATA. 

The  Myomata  are  tumours  consisting  of  muscular 
tissue.  A  new  formation  of  muscle  has  been  already 
described  as  being  frequently  associated  with  the  ordinary 
process  of  hypertrophy,  both  of  striated  and  of  non- 
striated   muscle — ^hyperplasia   of  the   elements  of  the 
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miLScle  accompanjing  the  increacfe  in  their  size.  (See 
p.  112.) 

BTMJtCTJIMMm — ^The  myomata  consist  either  of  striated 
or  of  non- striated  mnscle.  The  striated  are  exceedingly 
rare,  only  two  or  three  examples  having  been  recorded,  and 
these  were  congenital.  Striated  cells,  generally  with  non- 
striated,  occur  in  sarcomata  of  the  kidney  and  testis  f  onnd 
in  yonng  children. 

The  myomata  of  non-fltrlated  mnscle  consist,  like  the 
physiological  tissne,  of  elongated  spindle-cells  with  rod- 
shaped  nuclei,  more  or  less  isolated  or  grouped  into 
fasciculi  of  various  sizes,  with  a  varying  quantity  of  con- 
nective-tissue. The  muscular  elements  either  present  a 
more  or  less  regular  arrangement,  or  pass  in  all  directions 
through  the  tumour.  The  bloodvessels,  which  are  usually 
not  numerous,  are  distributed  in  the  connective-tissue. 

BBVBXiOPlMnm. — striated  muscle-cells  in  congenital 
growths  of  organs  developed  from  the  "Wolffian  body 
are  probably  due  to  its  inclusion  in  this  body  of  cells 
from  the  adjacent  muscle-plates.  The  much  niore  com- 
mon non-striated  growth*  probably  always  originate  from 
muscle.  These  may  form  distinctly  circumscribed  tumours 
surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  or  constitute  Hi-defined 
irregular  masses  in  the  midst  of  the  muscular  tissue  in 
which  they  grow. 

BBdoarsABT  OBJkVOBS.— Of  these,  the  most  fre- 
quent is  calcification.  HsBmorrhage,  mucoid  softening, 
and  the  formation  of  cysts,  are  occasionally  met  with; 
also  ulceration  and  necrosis. 

BBAiTSp  A«. — Non-striated  myomata  are  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  uterus.  They  occur  also  in 
the  prostate,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. They  frequently  become  pedunculated  and  form 
polypi. 

BKyoma  of  Vtanuk — ^The  uterus  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  myomata,  and  here  they  constitute  the 
80-called  **  uterine  fibroid."  In  most  of  these  muscular 
tumours  of  the  uterus  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  con- 
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nective  tissue — ^hence  the  terms  "  fibroid  "  and  "  fibro- 
in joma."  This  is  the  case  especially  in  older  growths. 
Those  newly  developed,  however,  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  true  muscular  tissue.  They  either  form  firm 
hard  masses,  embedded  in  the  uterine  walls,  or  project 
into  the  uterine  or  abdominal  cavities.  When  projecting 
into  the  uterus  they  constitute  a  common  form  of  uterine 
polypus.  They  do  not  form  till  after  puberty,  and  are 
commonest  in  elderly  sterile  females.  Their  growth  is 
usually  slow.  Pregnancy  causes  them  to  enlarge  rapidly » 
and  they  undergo  some  involution  after  delivery.  These 
tumours  are  often  multiple.  The  older  ones  are  liable  to 
become  calcified.  They  also  sometimes  undergo  mucoid 
softening,  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  cysts  in  the 
tumour. 

C&nrzCjBJb  CBASACTSB8. — Clinically,  the  myomata 
are  perfectly  innocent. 

THE  VEU&OMATA. 

The  Neuromata  are.  tumours  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  nerve-tissue.  The  term  "neuroma"  has  been  applied 
to  many  growths  found  in  connection  with  nerves; 
fibrous,  myxomatous,  and  gummy  tumours  growing  within 
the  nerve-sheath  have  been  included  under  this  head. 
True  neuroma,  however,  is  rarely  met  with,  and  is 
among  the  least  frequent  of  all  the  new  formations. 

8TSUCTU&B. — The  neuromata  most  commonly  con- 
sist of  ordinary  medullated  nerve  fibres ;  they  therefore 
resemble  in  structure  the.  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  from 
which  they  most  frequently  grow.  The  nerve-fibres  are 
associated  with  more  or  less  connective-tissue.  Yirchow 
has  described  as  exceedingly  rare  formations,  also  tumours 
composed  of  non-medullated  fibres,  and  of  ganglionic 
nerve-tissue. 

BBVB&OPMBHT  JkVB  8HAT8. — ^The  neuromata 
always  originate  from  pre-existing  nerve-tissne,— either 
from  the  cranial  or  from  the  spinal  nerves.  Their  growth 
is  slow,  they  rarely  attain  a  large  size,  but  usually  exist  as 
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small  single  nodnles.  The  bnlbons  ends  of  nerves  in 
stumps  are  by  some  called  amputatton-neuromata. 
They  often  consist  only  of  fibrons  tissue,  but  may  contain 
rolled-up  nerve-fibres — attempts  at  regeneration  rather 
than  a  tumour.  They  are  usually  intimately  connected 
with  the  cicatricial  tissue  of  the  stump.  Small  tumours, 
single  or  multiple,  may  occur  on  any  nerves,  generally 
superficial  ones.  The  majority  of  them  are  fibromata  or 
myxomata ;  but  some  contain  nerve-fibres. 

CUnrzcAXi  CBAXACTBRS.—Clinically,  the  neuro- 
mata are  perfectly  innocent  tumours.  They  often  cause 
considerable  pain. 

THE  ANGIOMATA. 

The  Angiomata,  or  vascular  tumours,  consist  of  blood- 
vessels held  together  by  a  small  amount  of  connective- 
tissue.  They  include  the  various  forms  of  n89vi,  and 
aneurism  by  anastomosis.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  simple  or  capillary  angiomata,  in  which 
the  new  vessels  resemble  chiefiy  normal  capillaries ;  and 
the  cavernous  or  venous  angiomata,  in  which  the  blood 
circulates  in  a  cavernous  structure  similar  to  that  of  the 
corpus  cavemosum  penis.  The  characters  of  both  are 
well  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  made  from 
specimens  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Boyd. 

8ZMP&1S  AirozOMATA. — These  consist  of  tortuous 
and  dilated  capillary  vessels,  held  together  by  a  small 
quantity  of  connective  and  adipose  tissue.  (Fig.  48.)  It  is 
doubtful  what  proportion  of  the  vessels  is  due  to  dilatation 
of  the  original  capillaries ;  but  Ziegler  thinks  that  many 
are  formed  this  way.  Some  are  of  new  formation.  Very 
irregular  dilatations  are  common.  The  capillary  walls 
may  be  thin  or  thick,  consisting  of  a  double  tier  of  cells* 
One  or  two  supplying  arteries  can  be  seen  in  most 
sections.  These  growths  generally  occupy  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  cutis,  and  form  the  port-wine  stains  and 
mother's  marks ;  they  are  slightly  or  not  at  all 
elevated.     Others  lie  in  the  subcutaneous  or  submucous 
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tissne,  and  may  form  laige  tamonn.  Their  colour  ia  red 
violet,  or  purple,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  vesseU 
and  the  rat«  of  flow  through  them ;  the  most  fraqneut 
colour  Ib  red  when  superficial,  bltiiah  when  snbcntaneons. 
The;  are  probablj  always  congenital,  though  thej  may 
not  be  noticed  for  a  few  weeks  after  birth. 

Fio.  48. 


O^iOarTi  Saeui  Jtom  BiAeitiaiitau  name  qf  a 
CMid,~~Cap.  VeBBOla  of  new  growtli;  a.  normal 
STterr;/.  faUiellBi  <i.capBiila.     x  2D0, redaoed }. 

Simple  angioma  is  often  combined  with  lipoma,  glioma, 
sarcoma.    Sometimea  cyats  containing  dark  fluid  form 

OAVXBVOVB  AjrOlOBC&TA. — These  are  the  Tenons 
Tasci]lar  tumonrs.  The  growth  is  made  up  of  irregular 
fibrooB  alveoli,  which  communicate  freely  with  one  another, 
and  are  lined  with  an  endothelinm  similar  to  that  of  the 
veins  (Fig.  49).  These  spaces  are  distended  with  blood, 
which  is  supplied  to  them  by  numerous  tortuous  vessels, 
and  circulates  irith  varying  degrees  of  rapiditj.  The 
arteries  open  directly  into  the  spaces.  These  growths 
are  commonly  of  a  blnish  colour.     They  may  be  difhue. 
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or  form  dislinotlj  nrcnmBcribed  tnmoare.  The;  some- 
times exhibit  distinct  pulsation.  Their  favourite  seat  ia 
the  sUa  and  anbcntaneoos  tissae.  They  may  oocnr  also 
in  the  orbit,  mnsole,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  They 
may  develop  by  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  a  simple 
angioma.  Thej  may  be  congenital ;  bnt  in  the  liver 
Ziegler  thinks  they  develop  alter  middle  age,  when  the 
cells  b^n  to  atrophy. 

Fro.W. 


Caoemoai  Namu  of  Liver. — From  a  woman  aged 
89.  u.  Large  apacaa  bounded  by  flbraua  walla, 
some  contaiBiDg  blood  rf^ftrto;  c.  liver-cellB  (too 
Urge)  toward  which  the  growtli  is  bounded  by 
thick  flbrouB  walla,      x  la,  reduced  j. 

AasmuBBC  BT  AX'ASTonoBXB.— The  arteries  of 
an  area,  especially  on  the  head,  become  dilated,  greatly 
elongated,  and  tortooTis ;  perhaps  new  vessels  fond.  Some 
are  congenital,  others  follow  injiuieB. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE    PAPILLOMATA. 

Thb  Papil1oma.ta  are  new  formatioiis  reBemblutg  in 
Btrnctnre  ordinary  papillie,  and  like  these  they  grow  from 
oataneouB,  mucone,  or  serons  surfaces,  and .  from  the  in- 
terior of  cysta.  As  all  new  growths  on  free  surfaces  tend 
to  become  papillary,  it  is  probably  the  resnlt  of  physical 
conditions.  A  wart  would  then  be  a  fibroma  become 
papillary  by  an  ardent  of  position. 

cellular     conneotiTe-tissue,    which    aenda    towards    the 


<    Abdoratn, — e.  Epithelium; 

..  .  19  with  epidemiia  iinil  cutiB; 

if  horsy  epidprmia  derp  down  between 
the  papills,  looking  in  section  like  luge  nests,     x  10. 

surface  nnmerons  papillary  processes,  each  snpportiiig 
bloodvessels  which  end  in  a  capillary  network  or  single 
loop,  the  whole  being  enveloped  in  a  covering  of  epithelinm. 
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(Fig.  50.)  The  epithelial  covering  varies  in  character  in 
different  growths.  In  those  of  the  skin,  it  is  often  very 
abundant,  and  the  superficial  layers  are  hard  and  stratified, 
forming  a  dense  firm  covering.  In  those  originating  from 
mucous  surfaces,  the  epithelium  forms  a  thinner  invest- 
ment, and  is  of  a  much  softer  consistence;  whilst  in 
those  growing  from  serous  membranes  it  often  constitutes 
only  a  single  layer. 

The  growth  may  be  .  simple — consisting  merely  of 
enlarged  papillss,  as  in  a  common  wart ;  or  it  may  be  com- 
plex, the  papillae  being  very  numerous,  long,  and  branched, 
giving  off  secondary  and  tertiary  offsets.  If  the  invest- 
ing epithelium  be  very  abundant,  it  may  so  enclose  the 
whole  mass  as  to  give  to  it  a  more  or  less  regular  outline. 
More  commonly,  however,  this  is  not  the  case ;  and,  the 
epithelium  not  being  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  the  papillae,  the  growth  presents  a  branched, 
villous,  or  cauliflower  appearance.  The  blood-vessels  are 
often  very  numerous,  and  are  sometimes  dilated  and 
tortuous. 

SBVB&OPMBXTT. — The  papillomata  always  originate 
from  the  skin,  from  mucous,  or  from  serous  membranes. 
As  already  stated,  they  owe  their  origin  usually  to  some 
irritation,  and  must  be  regarded  as  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  inflammatory  growths  and 
tumours. .  They  most  frequently  grow  from  pre-existing 
papillae ;  sometimes,  however,  they  occur  where  no  papillae 
exist,  springing  directly  from  the  sub-epithelial  connective 
tissue : — this  is  the  case  in  the  stomach  and  larynx. 
Their  growth  is  usually  slow.  The  individual  tumours 
rarely  attain  a  very  large  size,  the  larger  forms  being  for 
the  most  part  constituted  of  several  smaller  growths. 

SBCOVBAST  CBAVOIUB.— Of  these,  ulceration  and 
li£Bmorrhage  are  the  most  frequent.  They  occur  espe- 
cially in  those  growths  which  originate  from  mucous 
surfaces.  The  haemorrhage  is  often  very  abundant,  and 
may  even  endanger  life.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the 
ease  in  the  papillary  growths  of  the  bladder  and  intestine. 

N 
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I. — ^The  varieties  of  papillary  tumours  de- 
pend principally  upon  their  seat.  Those  growing  from 
the  skin  include  warts  and  bomy  ffrowUis.  Warts  are 
firm,  have  a  dense  epithelial  covering,  and  are  less  prone 
to  ulceration  and  hsamorrhage  than  those  growing  upon 
other  parts.  Horny  growths  appear  usually  to  originate 
in  the  sebaceous  follicles,  by  a  continuous  proliferation 
of  their  epithelium.  The  epithelium,  together  with  the 
sebaceous  secretion,  forms  a  projecting  horn,  which 
increases  by  growth  at  its  base.  Such  formations  hardly 
come  within  the  definition  of  papilloma.  Larger  and 
more  vascular  papillary  tumours  may,  however,  occur  on 
cutaneous  surfaces — such  are  the  condylomata  and 
▼enereal  warts  met  with  around  the  anus  and  upon  the 
external  male  and  female  genital  organs,  as  the  result  of 
irritating  secretions. 

The  papillomata  of  mucous  membranes  are  softer  and 
more  vascular  than  the  preceding,  they  have  a  less  dense 
epithelial  covering,  and  are  more  prone  to  ulceration  and 
haemorrhage.  Many  of  them  come  within  the  category 
of  mucous  polypi.  They  are  met  with  on  the  tongue,  in 
the  larynx  and  nose,  on  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  on  the  cervix  uteri,  and  in  the  bladder.  In 
the  bladder  (villous  tumour)  and  intestine  they  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly vascular,  and  give  rise  to  profuse  hsBmorrhage. 
Here  they  are  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  villous 
epithelioma. 

Papillomata  of  serous  membranes  never  form  distinct 
tumours.  They  are  met  with  most  frequently  as  small 
outgrowths  from  the  synovial  membrane  in  chronic 
diseases  of  joints. 

CAzmCAA  CHAHACTBR8.— Clinically,  the  papillo- 
mata are  inuocent  growths.  They  may,  however,  prove 
fatal  from  continuous  ulceration  and  hsemorrhage :  this  is 
especially  the  case,  as  already  mentioned,  in  papillomata 
of  the  bladder  and  intestine.  In  these  situations  they  are 
easily  mistaken  for  epithelioma ;  the  symptoms  of  both 
are  very  similar,  and  it  is  often  only  after  death  that  they 
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can  be  distingaislied.  In  the  case  of  the  bladder  a 
papiUa  may  ofben  be  found  in  the  nrine,  or  removed  in 
'  the  eye  of  a  catheter.  In  the  papillomata  the  epithelinm 
is  bomologroiui,  being  situated  only  v/pon  the  ev/rface  of 
the  papillsB,  and  in  no  case  growing  vdthm  their  connective- 
tissue  basis.  In  the  epitheliomata,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  beteroloffoiu,  and  it  is  met  with  at  the  base  of  the 
tumour  in  the  subjacent  connective  tissue.  (See  Fig.  64) 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  a  growth  which  is 
primarily  a  simple  papilloma  may  subsequently  become 
an  epithehoma.    (See  *'  Epithelioma.") 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    ADENOMATA. 

The  Adenomata — or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called, 
grlAndnlar  tumours — are  new  formations  of  gland-tissue, 
more  or  less  atypical  in  structure,  having  an  abnormal 
relation  to  the  tissue  around  it,  and  incapable  of 
performing  the  function  of  the  gland  they  imitate. 
Their  ducts  do  not  enter  those  of  the  gland  whence  they 
spring. 

STSUCTUSS. — In  structure  the  adenomata  resemble 
the  racemose  or  tubular  glands. 

The  racemose  adenomata  consist  of  numerous  sac- 
cules or  acini,  lined  with  small  epithelial  cells,  which 
are  often  two  or  three  layers  deep.  The  acini  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  and  are  grouped  together,  being 
separated  merely  by  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  blood-vessels.  The  connective  tissue  varies 
in  amount;  when  much  in  excess  of  the  normal  the 
growth  is  called  an  adeno-flbroma.  It  may  resemble  the 
normal  tissue,  or,  if  growing  rapidly,  it  will  be  much 
more    richly  cellular,  containiug    round    and    spindle 

N   2 
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elements;  absolute  anatomical  distinction  between  anch 
growths  and  sarcomata  is  impossible.  The  stmctare  of 
these  tamonrs  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing, made  from  a  specimen,  kindly  lent  to  me  bj  Mr. 
■CantUe.     (Fig.  51.) 

Fio.  51. 


Adawaaa  iff  Mamma,      x  20D,  reduced  j. 

All  growths  originating  in  glandular  organs  ma;  be 
associated  with  more  or  less  glandnlar  structure.  In 
the  mamma,  for  example,  sarcoma,  myxoma,  and  other 
forms  of  tnmonr,  are  often  so  intermini^led  with  the  gland- 
tissne  of  the  organ  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  which 
ia  the  predominant  structure.  In  many  cases  it  is  evident 
that  the  development  of  such  tumours  is  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  the  gland-tissue  amongst  which  they  grow. 
Thus  are  produced  miied  forms— ad 
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myxoma,  &c    These  are  not  adenomata  becanse  tlie 
stroma  is  not  that  of  normal  gland. 

The  tabular  adenomata  grow  from  mncons  mem- 
branes, and  consist  of  groups  of  tnbales  lined  with 
epithelium.    They  will  be  again  alluded  to  hereafter. 

BBVaKOPMBVT, — The  adenomata  almost  always 
originate  from  pre-existing  gland-structures.  They 
generally  grow  slowly,  and  probably  from  some  hitherto 
quiescent  congenitally  misplaced  rudiment ;  otherwise  it 
is  diffisult  to  explain  the  complete  encapsulation  and 
separation  from  the  normal  gland  which  distinguish 
adenoma  from  localised  hypertrophy.  The  latter  swell- 
ing remains  in  intimate  relation  with  the  gland,  and  is 
probably  often  of  inflammatory  origin. 

SSCOHDAST  C«AirOBB.— The  most  frequent  of 
these  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  which  may 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  small  caseous  masses  in  the 
growth.  Dilatation  of  the  saccules  and  tubules  into  cysts, 
and  mucoid  softening,  are  also  common.  The  origin  of 
cancer  has  several  times  been  traced  to  an  adenoma. 

VAXZSTXB8. — ^The  word  adenoma  has  been  loosely 
used,  as  above  pointed  out,  so  as  to  include  all  new 
formations  of  gland-tissue.  It  is  described  as  occurring 
in  the  following  organs : — 

Mamma* — ^This  is  much  the  most  common  seat  of 
adenoma,  or  rather  of  adeno-fibroma ;  for  a  glandular 
tumour  which  is  structurally  indistinguishable  from  nor- 
mal breast  is  very  rare  (Fig.  61).  The  arrangement  of  the 
epithelium,  the  number  and  size  of  the  spaces,  the  propor- 
tion of  stroma,  and  the  nuniber  of  cells  it  contains,  is 
more  or  less  abnormal  (Fig.  52),  hence  the  second  name  is 
generally  most  applicable.  These  tumours  are  called  also 
"  Chronic  Mammary "  and  "  Adenoid."  They  are  en- 
capsuled  ;  round,  oval,  or  lobulated ;  lying  in  or  on  the 
breast.  They  are  of  hard  elastic  consistence;  their 
section  is  convex  rather  than  cupped,  of  fibrous  appear- 
ance, often  lobulated,  or  showing  a  racemose  structure 
even  to  the  naked  eye.    These  tumours  are  most  common 
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in  early  life.  They  may  be  molfciple.  Many  adeno 
fibromata  contain  cyata,  which  may  be  very  nnmerons, 
and  vary  in  size  Arom  slight  dilatations  of  dncta  and 
acini  op  to  cavitiee  holding  some  ounces.  They  contain 
yellow,  mucoid  flnid,  which  may  be  reddish  or  brown 
from  extravaaated  blood.  Many  are  lined  with  cylindrical 

Fro.  62. 


Adeno-FViroma  ttTManma. — Showine  new  growth  of 
glftud  Btructiu«  tuid  of  connective  tUane.  x  101^ 
redaoed  ). 

epithelinm  like  that  of  the  gland  spaces;  bnt  otherB 
appear  to  be  formed  by  localised  softeninga  of  the 
stroma.  At  first  they  appear  on  section  like  irregnlar 
and  branched  fiasnres,  then  like  spaces  fiill  of  flaid ;  bnt 
in  other  oasea  these  are  almost  completely  filled  by  papil- 
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laiy  fibronn  growths  covered  by  cubical  epithelinm, 
wliicli  grow  in  from  their  vail.  These  ejntic  growth! 
are  called  ojbUo  kdmiomft ;  or,  if  the  stroma  ifl  richly 
cellnlar,  ojmtio  adano-BBroomft. 

The  noa-cjBtio  growths  must  be  distinguished  from  IocaI 
and  general  hjpertrophiea  of  the  gland. 

Orftiy, — Many  compound  ovarian  cysts  are  really 
cystic  tabular  adenomata,  and  often  contain  papillary 
growths.  (Fig.'53.) 

Fto.  63. 


t  Ovarian  Ct/»t.  projeeting 


Twtu.— No  pare  adenomata,  bnt  mixed  tnmonrti,  like 
those  in  the  parotid,  occur. 
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Prostate. — Some  of  the  tamonrs  which  form  im  thia 
bodj  in  advanced  age  contain  glands  aa  well  as  muscle 
and  connective  tiasne  (Adeno-m^oma). 

Tbyroia. — Apart  from  the  hypertrophy  of  endemic 
goitre  and  Graves'  diseaee,  distinct  tumonrs  having  the 
structure  of  the  thyroid  OCCnr  in  its  Bnbatance. 

ParotKi. — Pure  glandolar  tnmonra  are  iDfrequeDt,  and 
the  gland-epithelinm  ia  generally  very  atypical.  Fibro- 
adenomata  are  commoner;  but  the  ordinary  "parotid 
tumour"  ia  "  mixed,"  containing  cartilage,  macone  tiesne, 
&c-  The  other  salivary  glands  are  much  more  rarely 
affected. 


Laliuleqfa  S^KUMtu  Adenoma.— 

conlaining  maiiy  calla,  sod  fonniL    ,_^ 

e,  Baccute  full  of  epithelial  cellBf  lew  of  which  s 


signs  of  fiitt;  deesDerstioD — n  clear  space,  pnahiug 
unelena  aside,  la  latter  eaccolea  degeaeration  is 
mors  general  aud  eitreme  C/'-").      "  300. 

Uver. — Small  encapenled  tumours  having  the  Btmc- 
tnre  of  the  hver  are  rarely  found. 
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Olands  of  Maooiis  Membranes. — Bacemose  glands 
— mucous,  Brunner's — may  hypertrophy  like  the  above. 
Gland-tissue  enters  largely  into  the  structure  of  some  of 
the  "  mucous  "  polypi  which  spring  from  every  mucous 
membrane,  especially  in  catarrhal  states.  In  some  cases 
the  glands  probably  enlarge  primarily;  project,  and 
become  polypoid.  In  other  cases  it  is  thought  that 
localised  increase  of  connective  tissue  from  inflammation 
may  necessitate  increase  of  the  epithelial  structures  in 
relation  with  it.  Polypi  of  the  nose,  stomach,  intestines, 
rectum,  and  uterus  are  examples.  The  connective  tissue 
is  soft  and  oedematous;  the  surface  is  covered  by  the 
epithelium  of  the  part. 

Sebaceous  and  Sweat  Olands. — ''Adenomata"  of 
these  are  hyperplasia  father  than  tumours ;  being  uniform 
enlargements  of  the  glands.  Fig.  54,  from  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Boyd's,  shows  a  small  portion  of  a  sebaceous 
**  adenoma"  from  the  chin  of  a  child. 

Calcification  of  the  epithelial  masses  may  occur,  and 
Malherbe  has  shown  that  ossification  of  the  fibrous 
stroma  may  also  take  place ;  such  tumours  are  rare,  and 
have  been  called  osteomata  of  the  skin. 

Adenomata  afibrd  further  support  to  Oohnheim's  view 
concerning  the  nature  of  malignancy  (p.  130).  Aimost 
invariably  an  adenoma  or  adeno-fibroma  proves  perfectly 
innocent.  But  now  and  again  cases  occur  which  appear 
clinically  and  microscopically  to  be  ordinary  adenomata, 
but  which  recur  locally  after  removal.  It  is  no  explana- 
tion to  call  these  sarcomata.  Again,  there  are  several 
cases  on  record  of  generalisation  of  tumours  having  the 
structure  of  normal  thyroid:  also  some  of  ovarian 
adenoma. 

The  lumina  of  racemose  adenomata  are  sometimes 
filled  up  with  epithelial  cells;  it  is  then  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  microscopically  from  scirrhus  in  its 
earliest  stage — that  of  multiplication  of  epithelium. .  In- 
deed, the  origin  of  cancer  from  adenomata  has  several 
times  been  proved  microscopically  and  clinically. 
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As  sarcoma-tissue  passes  insensibly  into  fibrous/  it 
is  often  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  which  name 
should  be  applied  to  the  stroma  of  a  tumour  containing 
gland-tissue. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE    CAROINOMATA. 

The  Carcinomata  or  Cancers  are  most  atypical  new 
formations  of  cells  of  the  epithelial  type,  grouped  irregu- 
larly in  the  alveoli  of  a  more  or  less  dense  fibroid  stroma. 
The  "  epithelial  type "  implies  origin  from  epi-  or  hypo- 
blast, and  the  absence  of  intercellular  substance ;  it  does 
not  imply  any  specific  form  of  cell. 

The  alveolar  structure,  seen  on  section,  has  caused  it  to 
be  said  that  cancer  is  an  atypical  gland-structure.  Every 
tumour  is  atypical  morphologically  and  physiologically; 
almost  all  are  so  structurally.  But  in  cancer  we  have 
epithelial  cells,  often  of  the  most  abnormal  form,  filling  up 
the  lumina  of  gland-tubes  (if  it  start  from  a  gland), 
bursting  through  their  basement  or  limiting  membrane, 
and  ramifying  in  the  spaces  of  connective  tissue.  There 
is  no  type  for  such  a  process  as  this. 

The  cells  vaiy  markedly  in  character  according  as  they 
spring  from  stratified  epithelium,  columnar  epithelium; 
or  the  epithelium  of  acinous  glands.  They  inherit,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  form '  and  tendencies  of  the 
variety  of  epithelium  from  which  they  originate.  Thus, 
cells  of  cancers  springing  from  stratified  epitheHum  tend 
also  to  undergo  the  ordinary  epithelial  evolution,  ending 
in  comification ;  and  in  many  cases  they  show  prickle- 
cells.  Columnar  epithelium  often  retains  its  typical 
form,  and  continues  to  surround  open  spaces;  but  in 
other  cases  the  cells  multiply  so  as  to  fill  the  spaces,  the 
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ontermost  cells  generally  retaining  a  cylindrical  shape. 
Cells  of  acinous  glands  undergo  no  evolution ;  by  multi* 
plication  they  produce  cells  of  their  own  kind,  which  may 
be  much  altered  in  shape  by  mutual  pressure.  Upon  the 
retention  by  the  cells  of  ancestral  characters^  the  three  chief 
varieties  of  cancer  are  based — the  sqiiainoiis  and  eylin- 
drloal-oelled  epitbelloma,  and  aotnoiui  eaacer.  But 
ancestral  peculiarities  are  not  always  retained.  Certain 
cancers  springing  from  stratified  epitheHum— perhaps 
from  the  small  glands  in  relation  with  it — undergo  no 
evolution,  and  are  indistinguishable  from  scirrhus ;  and 
tumours  springing  from  columnar  epitheUum  are  in  many 
parts  exactly  similar  to  acinous  cancer. 

The  name  epithelioma  was  given  to  cancers  springing 
from  the  epithelia,  in  opposition,  as  it  was  thought,  to  the 
cancers  of  connective-tissue  origin.  The  distinction  of 
the  forms  is  of  much  less  importance  now  that  the 
epithelial  origin  of  all  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
recognised.    (See  "  Development.") 

Typical  epitheliomata  are  so  easily  distinguishable  by 
the  above  characters  from  acinous  cancers  that  they  are 
always  described  separately.  We  shall  take  the  aolnons 
eanoem  first. 

STSVCTUSS, — The  definition 
shows  that  we  have  to  describe, 
first,  the  epithelial  cells;  and, 
secondly,  the  stroma  which  forms 
the  spaces  in  which  they  lie. 

*  The  cells  are  characterised  by 
their  large  size,  by  the  diversity 
of  their  forms,  and  by  the  mag- 
nitude and  prominence  of  their 
nuclei  and  nucleoli.  (Fig.  55.) 
In  size  they  vary  from  ^  to  ^^'^^^f^"-' 
•j-^^  of  an  mch  m  diameter,  the 

majority  being  about  five  times  as  large  as  a  red  blood- 
oorpuscle.  They  are  round,  oval,  fusiform,  caudate, 
polygonal— exhibiting,  in  short,  every  diversity  of  outline. 


Fig.  65. 
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These  variations  in  form  are  principally  owing  to  the 
mutualpressureto  which,  in  their  growth,  they  are  sub- 
jected. The  nuclei  are  large  and  prominent,  round  or  oval 
in  shape,  and  contain  one  or  more  bright  nucleoli.  The 
nuclei  are,  perhaps,  most  frequently  single,  but  two  are 
often  met  with,  and  in  the  softer  and  more  rapidly 
growing  cancers  there  may  be  more.  The  cells  rapidly 
undergo  retrogressive  changes,  hence  they  usually  con- 
tain molecular  fat.    They  are  many  of  them  exceedingly 

destructible,  so  that  some- 
^^^  ^^*  times  more  free  nuclei  than 

cells  are  visible.  Cells  pre- 
cisely similar  to  these  are 
met  with  in  other  morbid 
growths,  and  also  in  the 
normal  tissues.  There  is 
thus  no  specific  "cancer- 
cell." 

The  stroma  varies  con- 
siderably in  amount,  being 
much    more    abundant   in 
some    specimens    than    in 
TJie   Alveolar    Stroma   from   a  others.    It  consists  of  a  more 
Sdrrhv^qftheMamm^--T\iece\\^  or  less  distinctly  fibrillated 
have  been  removed  by  pencilling.  , .  j  .    /» 

^  200.  tissue  arranged  SO  as  to  form 

alveoli  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  within  which  the  cells  are  grouped.  (Figs.  56  and  58.) 
These  alveoli  communicate  with  one  another,  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  cavernous  system.  The  characters  of  the 
stroma  vary  with  the  rapidity  of  its  growth : — if  this  is  rapid 
it  will  contain  some  round  and  spindle-shaped  cells  (see 
Figs.  60  and  65) ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  slow,  or  has 
altogether  ceased,  the  tissue  will  contain  few  or  no  cells, 
and  will  be  denser  and  more  fibrous  in  character.  (Fig. 
56.)  The  latter  is  the  condition  in  which  it  is  most  com- 
monly met  with. 

Within  the  stroma  are  contained  the  blood-vesseta. 
These  are  often  very  numerous,  and  form  a  close  network 
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round  the  alveoli.  They  are  limited  to  the  stroma,  and 
never  pass  into  the  epithelial  masses.  This  distribution 
of  the  blood-vessels  is  important,  as  distinguishing  the 
carcinomata  from  the  sarcomata,  excepting  some  alveolar 
sarcomata,  and  tumours  springing  from  endothelium. 

In  addition  to  the  blood-vessels,  the  carcinomata  possess 
also  Ismipliatios.  These,  as  has  been  shown  by  MM. 
Oomil  and  Banvier,  communicate  freely  with  the  alveoli. 
This  explains  the  great  tendency  of  cancer  to  infect  the 
lymphatic  glands.  The  characteristic  cancer- juice  con- 
sists of  lymph  containing  cells  scraped  or  pressed  ifom 
the  alveoli. 

DBViabOPlllBWT. — The  question  of  the  genesis  of 
carcinoma  involves  that  of  the  genesis  of  epithelium 
generally.  It  is  maintained  by  most  histologists  that 
epithelium  can  originate  only  from  epithelium,  and  that 
the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  are  the  sources  from  which  all 
epithelium  is  subsequently  derived.  Others  admit  that 
epithelium  may  originate  also  from  connective  tissue. 
A  like  difiPerence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  source 
of  the  epithelioid  cells  of  cancer.  By  many — as  Wal- 
deyer,  Thiersch,  and  Billroth  —  they  are  regarded  as 
originating  only  from  pre-existing  epithelium.  Others — 
amongst  whom  are  Yirchow,  Lucke,  Eindfleisch,  and  Klebs 
— maintain  that  they  may  be  derived  also  from  cells 
belonging  to  the  connective  tissue.  It  is  also  beb'eved  by 
some — as  Koster — ^that  many  cancers  originate  from  the 
endothelium  of  the  lymphatics — i.e.,  specialised  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles. 

Nearly  all  modern  observations  tend  to  support  the 
epithelial  origin.  This  renders  it  impossible  for  true 
cancer  to  develop  in  any  mesoblastic  structure.  Oases 
have  been  reported  of  primary  cancer  in  lymphatic 
glands,  in  bone,  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  &c.  Here, 
either  some  small  primary  growth,  which  gave  rise  to  no 
symptoms,  has  been  overlooked,  or  some  abnormality 
has  existed,  such  as  a  detached  piece  of  mamma  lying 
near    the  -axillary  glands,  or   foetal    inclusion    of   an 
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epithelial  rudiment;  or  tlie  growth  was  one  of  those 
sarcomata  which  can  be  distinguished  from  true  cancer 
only  by  the  closest  examination,  or  even  by  working  out 
their  development  (alveolar  sarcomata,  cylindromata). 

Epithelial  cells  are  said  to  occur  round  a  cancer,  but 
quite  isolated  from  it,  lying  in  connective-tissue  spaces. 
This  isolation  is  very  difficult  to  prove,  and  does  not 
necessitate  the  origin  of  the  cells  from  connective-tissue 
elements.  For  they  may  have  been  carried  by  the  lymph- 
stream,  aided  by  the  spontaneous  movements  noted  in 
cancer-cells  by  Carmalt.  Often  delicate  chains  of  cells 
one  to  two  inches  long  have  been  traced  between  a  main 
growth  and  an  apparently  isolated  nodule ;  such  a  chain 
might  easily  be  interrupted.  With  better  appliances,  and 
more  careful  work,  the  reported  cases  of  primary  meso- 
blastic  cancer  are  getting  fewer  and  fewer. 

It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  a  cancer  originates 
either  in  the  growth  of  a  resting  embryonic  epithelial 
rudiment  (Cohnheim),  or  in  the  multiplication  of  some 
epithelial  cells.  Other  conditions  being  favourable  (see 
**  Malignancy  ")  the  cells  burst  through  any  limiting  or 
basement  membrane,  and  grow  in  among  the  fibres  of 
the  connective  tissue — ^naturally  in  the  directions  of  least 
resistance — i.e,,  often  into  lymph-spaces  and  channels. 
We  then  have  epithelial  cells  lying  actually  in  the  lymph 
current,  so  glandular  infection  is  easy  to  explain.  Where 
resistance  is  great  the  growing  cell-columns  are  narrow, 
where  it  is  slight  they  widen  out. 

The  connective-tissue  bundles  of  the  part  at  first  alone 
form  the  stroma,  but  round-celled  infiltration,  the  restilt 
of  more  or  less  intense  inflammation  excited  by  the 
epithelial  invasiqn,  soon  appears.  The  round  cells  pro- 
bably form  fibroid  tissue  which  contracts.  At  first, 
other  elements  of  the  part  may  persist  in  the  stroma 
— e.g.,  fat-cells  in  the  breast,  plain  muscle-fibre  in  the 
{)rostate. 

With  this  mode  of  growth,  the  carcinomata  never 
become  encapsuled,  but  gradually  infiltrate  surrounding 
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structures.  This  process  of  infiltration  is  very  character- 
istic, and  is  more  marked  in  cancer  than  in  any  of  the 
malignant  growths.  A  zone  of  small-celled  infiltration  is 
seen  for  some  distance  around  the  confines  of  the  tumour, 
so  that  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the 
normal  structures.    (See  Fig.  67.) 

■ECOWDAST  CBAirOBS. — The  most  important  of 
these  is  fatty  degeneration.  This  always  occurs  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  varieties  of  carcinoma. 
The  more  rapid  the  growth,  the  earlier  does  this  retro- 
gressive change  take  place,  and  the  greater  is  its  extent ; 
hence  it  is  usually  most  marked  in  encephaloid.  It 
produces  softening  of  the  growth,  which  is  often  reduced 
to  a  pulpy  cream-like  consistence.  Hasmorrhage,  pig- 
mentation, mucoid  and  doUoid  degeneration  may  also 
occur,  with  cyst-formation.  Cysts  may  be  due  also  to 
blocking  of  ducts — e,g,,  in  the  mammas.  Calcification  is 
very  rarely  met  with.  Formation  of  an  abscess  is  rare, 
but  important. 

VA&ZBTZSSri — ^The  most  convenient  classification,  and 
that  which  is  now  generally  adopted,  divides  the  carcino- 
mata  into  two  chief  groups  : — aeinon*  oanoer  and 
epitbellal  cancer ;  acinous  cancer  includes  as  varieties, 
scirrliiui  or  duronic  cancer ;  encephaloid  or  acute  cancer; 
and  colloid  or  grelatiniform  cancer.  Epithelial  cancer 
includes  squamous  and  cylindrical-celled  epitbelioma. 
This  division  is  based  principally  upon  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  stroma  to,  and  upon  the  type  of,  the 
epithelial  elements. 

SCIRRHTJS. 

Scirrbus  or  clironic  cancer  is  characterised  by  the 
large  amount  of  its  stroma  and  by  the  chronicity  of  its 
growth.  The  slow  development  of  scirrhus  probably 
accounts  in  great  measure  for  the  peculiarities  in  its 
structure  and  physical  characters. 

The  epithelial  growth,  although  at  first  it  may  be 
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Iniariant,  quickly  Bnbeides.  The  elements  soon  atrophj  and 
undergo  retrogreaaiTe  changes.  Thef  are  most  abundant  in 
the  eitemal  portions  of  the  tnmonr,  where  growth  is 
taking  place ;  in  the  central  portions  they  may  be  almost 
entirely  wanting.  The  accompanying  fignres  (Figs.  57 
Fio.  67. 


SciTrliiaqflhe  Mamma. — A  tbin  sectiua  from  the  moat 
exti'rnal  portiim  of  the  tumour,  showing  the  small- 
celled  infiltralioQ  {"  indiBerent  liasne"!  of  the  muscular 
fibres  and  adipose  tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
gland.      .  200. 

and  58)  show  the  appearances  presented  by  ecirrhus  of 
the  mamma  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development 

The  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  elements  is  probably 
owing  to  the  excessive  growth  of  the  stroma,  and  to  the 


Scirrlitu  of  the  J/nnuno.— A  portion  ot  the  tnmouT 
somewhat  inlemal  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  67, 
showing  the  chanujlerietic  slveolaf  structure  of  the 
cuicer.      X  200. 

subseq  a  ent  induration  and  contrat;tion  which  it  nndei^oea. 
It  qaicklj  assnmes  the  characters  of  cicatricial  tissue,  and 
becomes  hard  and  indurated.    This  caows  obstruction 
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and  obliteration  of  the  blood-Tesselfl  whioh  it  contains,  and 
it  is  probablj  to  this  interference  wiU>  the  vascnlar  supply 
that  the  arTest  in  the  development  of  the  cajicer  ie  owing. 
The  whole  of  the  central  portioDH  of  the  growth  may  thug 
nltimatelj  consist  Himply  of  dense  fibroid  tissue,  amongst 
which  are  contained  atrophied  epithelial  cells  and  fatty 
debris, (Pig  69),  the  periphery  being  the  only  part  where  the 
epithelial  stmctnre  ia  visible.  The  amonnt  of  atn^hy 
and  contraction  varies  considerably  in  different  cases. 

The  physical  characters  of  Bcirrhns  are  in  the  same  way 
due  to  the  abnndance  of  its  stroma.  The  growth  ig  firm 
and  hard,  and  is  usually  depressed  in  the  centre,  owing  to 
the  contraction  of  the  fibroid  tissue  and  atrophy  of  cells. 
This  is  very  characteristic  of  scirrhns  of  the  brea.8t,  where 
it  cattses  retraction  of  the  nipple  and  pnckering  of  the 
snperjacent  stmctnres.    The  growth  is  very  hard,  and 

Fro.  68. 


Sdrrhm  qf  Oie 
eantnd  portionB  of  the  tumour,  sbowing  the  atrophy  of 
the  epitheliaJ  csUb,  the  diminiitioii  in  the  size  of  the 
alveoli,  the  fibroid  tiSBua,  and  the  fatty  ddbriH.  a.  ear- 
lier stage ;  b.  more  advaaced.     x  900. 

creaks  nnder  the  knife.  The  snrface  of  the  section  is  gene- 
rally cnpped,  and  of  greyish-white,  semi-translncent 
appearance  ("  like  an  nnripe  pear"),  more  or  less  mottled 
with  dots  and  streaks  of  opaque  yellow,  doe  to  fatty  epithe- 
Ijom  in  alveoli  or  milk-dncts.  The  latter  may  be  cystic. 
The  central  parts  are  pale  and  fibroid ;  the  more  external 
are  pink,  because  contraction  has  not  obliterated  the 
vessela,  and  less  firm  than  the  central  portions  of  tha 
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growth.    They  yield,  on  Hcraping,  a  jnicenhichisricliin 
nadeated  cells,  free  nuclei,  and  graaoleB. 

Sciirhas  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  female 
breast,  and  in  the  alJmentar;  canal — especially  in  the 
ffiaoph^ns,  pyloms,  and  rectum.  It  also  occasionally 
occnrs  in  the  skin,  The  secondary  growths  to  which  it 
gives  rise  aie  often  encephaloid, 

EHCEPHAI^m  CANCEB. 

Bneepbalold  or  Minte  cancer  is  very  closely  allied  to 
the  preceding,  front  which  it  differs  merely  in  the  greater 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  consequent  small  amonnt 
of  its  stroma,  and  the  softness  of  its  consistence.  Ence- 
phaloid  and  scirrhns  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way 
constitnting  distinct  Tarieties  of  carcinoma.  There  are 
all  intermediate  stages  between  them  (scirrho-encephaloid); 
Fio.  60. 


JinogjiotoW  Ctmcer. — From  a  aecondttry  rancer  of 
Ihe  lirer,  sbowing  the  large  size  of  the  alveoli  and  the 
HmuiesB  of  their  walls.  Id  the  latter,  small  cells  are 
visible.  The  laige  epitbelial  cells  m  commenciDg  to 
undergo  fatty  metamorphosis,     x  200. 

and  their  structural  and  clinical  differences  are  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  rapidity  of  growth,  which  probably 
depends  npon  the  vaecolarity  of  the  part  in  which  they 
are  situated. 
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The  epithelial  growth  in  eitcephaloid  is  rapid  and 
abundant ;  the  cells,  which  may  be  either  larger  or  smaller 
than  those  in  scirrhns,  quickly  undergo  fatty  degeneration, 
80  that  often  more  free  nuclei  than  cells  are  visible. 

The  proportion  of  stroma  is  very  small,  and,  owing  to 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  is  much  less  fibrous  than 
that  of  scirrhus,  and  does  not  undergo  a  similar  cicatri- 
cial contraction.  (Fig.  60.)  The  blood-vessels  are  often 
very  abundant,  and  the  tissue  supporting  them  being 
soft  and  non-resistent,  haamorrhage  occasionally  takes 
place. 

Encephaloid  cancer  is  of  a  soft  brain-like  consisteDce, 
the  central  portions,  where  fatty  degeneration  is  most 
advanced,  often  being  completely  diffluent.  The  tumour 
is  sometimes  more  or  less  lobulated.  On  section,  the 
undegenerate  parts  are  grey,  pinkish,  soft  and  translucent, 
whilst  the  degenerate  form  a  white  pulpy  mass,  much 
resembling  brL-substance.  which  is  often  irregtdarly 
stained  with  extravasated  blood. 

Encephaloid  is  much  less  common  than  scirrhus  cancer. 
It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  internal  organs  as  a 
secondary  growth.  It  also  sometimes  occurs  primarily 
in  the  testis  and  mamma.  It  may  fungate  and  bleed 
(fungus  hsBmatodes).  Many  growths  formerly  described 
as  encephaloid  cancer  are  soft  sarcomata.    (See  p.  163.) 

COLLOID  CAKCEB. 

CoUoldf  alveolaTf  or  §relatiiilform  cancer,  though 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  variety  of  cancer,  is 
simply  one  of  the  preceding  forms  which  has  undergone 
a  mucoid  or  colloid  change.  The  frequency  with  which 
non-cancerous  growths  which  have  undergone  these  forms 
of  degeneration  have  been  confounded  with  colloid  cancer, 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  (See  "  Colloid  Degenera- 
tion.") 

The  alveolar  structure  in  colloid  cancers  is  very  marked . 
The  alveoli  have  very  thin  walls ;  they,  are  large,  distinct, 

o2 
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a  stape.  Thia  large  eize  and 
IB  oning  to  their  disteiiBioii 
by  prodaota  of  degeneration.  These  form  gelatinous 
colloid  material,  which  is  gUsteuitig,  translacent,  colour- 
less,  or  yellowish,  aod  of  the  consistence  of  thin 
maoilage  or  size-gelatin.  In  the  main  it  is  perfectly 
strnotnreless ;  within  it,  however,  are  embedded  a 
varying  unmher  of  epithelial  cells.  (Fig.  61.)  These 
cells  present  a  peculiar  appearance :  they  are  large 
and  spherical  in  shape,  and  are  distended  with  drops 

FiH,  61. 


of  the  same  gelatinons  material  as  that  in  which 
they  are  embedded.  (See  Fig.  61.)  Many  of  them 
display  a  lamellar  surface,  their  boundary  being  marked 
by  concentric  lines.  It  would  appear  that  the  colloid 
change  commences  in  the  cells,  which  become  gradoally 
destroyed  ia  the  process.  In  other  cases  the  cells,  with 
the  exception  of  slight  iattj  metamorphosis,  are  but  little 
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affected,  and  the  substance  distending  the  alveoli  ib  more 
viscid  and  mucoid  in  character.  This  is  due  to  a  mncoid 
degeneration  of  the  interceUnlar  substance,  rather  than 
to  a  colloid  change  commencing  in  the  cells.  (See 
"  Mucoid  Degeneration.") 

Colloid  cancer  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
stomach,  in  the  intestine,  ovary,  and  in  the  peritoneum. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  either  secondary  or  the  growth  is  a 
sarcoma. 


EPITHELIOMA. 

Xpltbelloma,  or  epithelial  eaaeer,  constitutes  a 
much  more  distinct  variety  of  carcinoma  than  either  of 
the  preceding;  but  transitional  forms  between  it  and 
scirrhus  are  occasionally  met  with.  It  differs  from  the 
other  varieties  of  cancer  in  always  growing  in  connection 
with  a  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface — ^the  junction  of 
the  two  being  a  common  seat — and  in  its  epithelial 
elements  closely  resembling  the  squamous  variety  of 
epithelium. 

The  cqIIs  of  epithelioma  are  in  the  main  indistinguish- 
able from  those  met  with 
on  the  cutaneous  surfaces,  ^^®'  ^2. 

and  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth.  They 
vary  in  size  from  -^  to 

To\)g^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  diame- 
ter,the  average  being  y^th. 
They  contain  usually  a 
single  nucleus ;  frequently, 
however,  the  nuclei  are 
multiple.  (Fig.  62.)  They 
are  often  considerably  flat- 
tened and  distorted  in 
shape, owing  to  the  pressure 
to  which,  in  their  growth, 
they  are  subjected,  but  they  are  not  so  multiform  as  in 
the  other  varieties  of  carcinoma ;  ngr  do  they  exhibit  the 


CeUafrom  an  EpUhelwma  qfthe 
Lip.      X  250. 
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same  marked  tendencj  to  fattj  degeneration.  The 
arrangement  of  the  cells  ia  pecnliar  :  some  of  them  we 
situated  iu  irregular  tubnlar-shaped  lobulea  nhich  com- 
mtuucate  with  eaoH  other ;  others  are  leas  regnlarly 
gronped  in  maaeeB  of  Tariona  sizes  amongst  the  meshes 
of  a  stroma.  As  the  cells  increase  in  number  they  tend 
to  become  aoranged  conceutrically  in  groups,  so  ae  to  . 

Fio.  63. 


form  glofanlaf  masses.  These  masses  are  the  "  conoea- 
trio  flobea,"  or  "  eplt&ellaj  neatB,"  which  are  so  com- 
monlj  met  with  wherever  Bqnamous  epithelium  is  under- 
going rapid  growth,  and  which,  thoagh  not  distinctive  or 
essential,  are  exceedinglj  characteristic  of  epithelioma. 
Ah  the  epithelium  mnltiplies,  the  peripheral  layers  of 
cells  become  flattened  by  pressure  agtunst  the  sarronnd- 
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it^  BtrootureB,  whilBt  those  in  the  centre  remain  more  or 
leBs  spherical  in  shape,  like  thoae  in  the  deeper  layers  of 


rtical  section,  Bbowing 
^  ^  aorface  of  the  papiltcet 

in  of  the  epitlielitil  elements  Into  tbe  BDhiHceot 
wtire  tisane,  Tbe  enb-epithelial  tiesne  is  infiltrated  with 
I  (■'  indifferent")  cells,  amongat  which  are  seen  the 
eliia  elemenCB  both  single  and  forming  concentrio  globes. 
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the  epidermis  (Fig.  63.)  The  cells  may  be  so  closely 
packed  as  ultimately  to  become  hard  and  dry  like  those  of 
the  nails  and  hair,  and  the  globes  are  then  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  coloar,  and  of  a  firm  consistence.  The  globes  are 
often  large  enough  to  be  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and,  owing  to  the  onion-like  arrangement  of  the  epidermic 
scales,  they  usually  present  a  fibrous  appearance. 

The  stroma  presents  every  variation  between  rapidly 
growing  embryonic  and  an  incompletely  fibrillated  tissue. 
It  may  be  tolerably  abundant,  or  almost  entirely  wanting. 
It  rarely  forms  such  a  marked  alveolar  structure  as  that 
which  characterises  the  other  varieties  of  carcinoma,  and 
usually  consists  simply  of  a  small-celled  infiltration  sur- 
rounding the  epithelial  elements,  which  may  ultimately 
become  developed  into  a  more  or  less  completely  fibrillated 
tissue.     (Fig.  64) 

The  development  of  epithelioma  takes  place  by  down- 
growth  of  the  surface-epithelium  of  skin  or  certain  mucous 
membranes  into  the  connective  tissue  and  deeper  parts, 
just  as  is  described  on  p.  190.  Varieties  which;  do  not 
show  epithelial  evolution,  especially  the  small-celled 
"  rodent  ulcer,"  q,re  believed  to  arise  from  sebaceous  glands 
and  hair  follicles.     (Fig.  64.) 

Epithelioma  usually  presents  itself  in  the  first  place 
either  as  a  small  hard  ulcer,  as  an  indurated  fissure,  or  as 
a  subcutaneous  induration  or  nodule,  which  subsequently 
ulcerates.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  irregular,  and  may 
be  sloughy;  often  it  is  clean,  and  covered  by  large  firm, 
bloish-red  granulations,  consisting  largely  of  epithelium ; 
more  rarely  the  surface  is  markedly  warty.  The  tumour 
itself  is  firm  in  consistence,  often  more  or  less  friable,  and 
on  section  presents  a  greyish-white  granular  surface, 
sometimes  intersected  with  lines  of  fibrous  tissue.  The 
cut  surface  yields  on  pressure  a  small  quantity  of  turbid 
liquid,  and  in  many  cases  also  a  peculiar,  thick,  crumbling, 
curdy  material  can  be  expressed,  which  often  comes  out 
in  a  worm-like  shape,  like  sebaceous  matter  from  the 
glands  of  the  skin.    This  latter  is  very  characteristic.    It 
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is  composed  of  fatty  epithelial  scales,  and  on  being  mixed 
with  water  it  does  not  diffase  like  the  jaice  of  other  cancers, 
but  separates  into  minute  visible  particles.  If  it  is  very 
abundant,  the  cancer  is  soft  and  friable,  and  the  material 
can  be  seen  on  the  cut  surface  as  small  scattered  opaque 
dots. 

Irritation  has  more  to  do  with  the  causation  of 
epitheliomata  than  of  other  kinds  of  cancer.  Some,  as 
sweep's  cancer  of  the  scrotum  from  soot,  and  epithelioma 
of  the  arm  of  workers  with  tar  or  paraffin,  appear  to  be  due 
simply  to  irritation  in  people  the  physiological  resistance 
of  whose  connective  tissue  is  sufficiently  diminished  by 
the  irritation  or  otherwise  to  permit  invasion.  Other 
epitheliomata  occur  at  those  spots  at  which,  the  process 
of  development  being  complicated,  errors  are  likely  to 
occur ;  resulting,  as  Cohnheim  supposes,  in  the  formation 
of  arresting,  embryonic  rudiment.  Such  spots  are,  the 
lower  lip,  tongue,  ala  nasi,  eyelid,  cervix  uteri,  gullet 
where  crossed  by  bronchus,  &c.  (see  p.  130).  Many  of 
these  are  points  exposed  to  irritation.  It  usually  infects 
the  lymphatic  glands,  but  rarely  occurs  in  internal  organs. 

Cylindrical  SpltlielioinaffOr  Adenoid  Cancer. — These 
terms  are  applied  to  those  forms  of  epithelial  cancer  which 
grow  from  mucous  membranes  with  columnar  (cylindrical) 
epithelium,  as  from  those  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  especially  the  rectum  and  uterus.  In  these  tumours  the 
epithelial  elements  are  similar  to  those  of  the  mucous 
membrane  from  which  they  grow.  They  are  cylindrical 
in  shape,  and  are  arranged  perpendiculajrly  to  the  walls  of 
the  alveoli  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
columnar  epithelium  on  the  mucous  surface.  (Fig.  65.) 
The  slower  the  growth,  the  more  typical  the  gland  forma- 
tion; in  rapid  growths,  and  recurrences,  the  cells  are 
small,  the  lumina  imperfect.  The  latter  may  be  filled  up, 
and  the  growth  be  indistinguishable  from  glandular  cancer, 
except  by  its  edge.  The  growths  are  of  a  soft,  and  often 
gelatinous  consistence;  they  tend  strongly  to  undergo 
colloid  degeneration.    These  tumours  cause  secondary 
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gronthe  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  aometimea  in  the 
liver,  lunga,  and  bones,  which  poasess  the  same  chaTaiCterB 
as  the  primary  cancer.  The  diatiDctionbetwMn  them  and 
simple  adenomata  depends  upon  the  iavasii>n  of  tisane  bj 
the  cancers. 


I    or  TBS    CAMCtWO- 

■K&TA. — In  speaking  of  the  clinical  characters  of  the 
cancers,  it  is  important  in  the  first  place  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  epithelioma  and  the  other  Tarietiea. 
Eplthehoma,  ho  far  as  its  malignancy  is  concerned,  ocon- 
piea  a  very  inferior  position  to  acirrhua,  eacephaloid,  and 
colloid.  These  latter  varieties  of  carcinomapossesHin  the 
highest  degree  malignant  properties.  They  eitendlooaUy, 
invading  indiacriminately  the  tiasaea  amongst  which  they 
grow,,  and  reproduce  themselves  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  in  internal  organs.  In  the  process  of  dissemination, 
however,  they  present  some  pecaliarities  which  distinguish 
them  from  growths  which  are  sometimea  eqnally  malig- 
nant— viz.,  the  sarcomata.     The  carci&omata  are  charao- 
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terised  by  their  great  tendency  to  reproduce  themselves 
in  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands.  This  implication 
of  the  lymphatics  is  usually  much  more  marked  than  in 
the  sarcomata,  in  which  it  occurs  only  in  certain  situa- 
tions (p.  169), and  is  probably  owing  to  the  communication 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  with  the  alveolar  spaces  of  the 
cancerous  growth.  The  general  dissemination  in  internal 
organs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  effected  much  less 
readily  in  carcinoma  than  in  sarcoma,  and  the  course  of 
the  former  is  therefore  sometimes  more  protracted  than 
that  of  the  latter.  This  difference  is  explained  by  the 
difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels :— in 
carcinoma,  these  are  contained  in  the  stroma,  and  very 
rarely  come  into  contact  with  the  cells  of  the  growth  ; 
whereas  in  the  sarcomata,  they  ramify  amongst  the  cells, 
and  their  walls  being  composed  of  thin  embryonic  tissue 
like  that  of  the  growth  which  they  supply,  dissemination 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood  is  rapidly  and  readily 
effected.  In  carcinoma,  the  lymph  being  so  important  a 
medium  of  infection,  the  reproduction  of  the  growths  in 
internal  organs  may  be  considerably  delayed.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  becomes  arrested  by  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  its  further  dissemination  is  often  effected  only  after 
these  have  become  very  generally  and  extensively  in- 
volved. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  clinical  characters 
of  these  three  varieties  of  carcinoma — the  dissemination 
of  encepbaloid  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  scirrhus,  owing  to  the  greater  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
its  greater  vascularity,  and  the  greater  activity  of  its 
epithelial  elements.  Colloid  is  somewhat  inferior  in  the 
degree  of  its  malignancy  to  both  scirrhus  and  encephaloid. 

Epithelioma  is  of  all  cancers  much  the  least  malig- 
nant. Its  malignancy  varies  curiously  with  its  seat ;  thus, 
on  the  skin  of  the  face  epithelioma  has  generally  a  very 
chronic  course,  and  rarely  affects  even  the  glands ;  on  the 
tongue,  its  course  is  often  bo  rapid,  affection  of  the  glands 
80  early,  and  cachexia  and  death  so  speedy,  that  it  must 
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be  ranked  among  the  most  fatal  of  tumours.  •  It  extends 
locally,  and  often  infects  the  neighbouring  lymphatics, 
but  it  comparatively  rarely  reproduces  itself  in  internal 
organs.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  size  and  character 
of  its  epithelial  elements,  which  render  them  much  less 
liable  to  be  transmitted  by  the  blood  and  lymph-streams 
than  are  the  cells  of  the  other  varieties  of  cancer. 

In  all  the  varieties  of  carcinoma  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  secondary  growths  to  repeat  the  peculiarities  of  the 
primary  one.  This  is  most  marked  in  epithelioma.  In 
scirrhus,  the  secondary  growths  in  internal  organs, 
although  sometimes  resembling  the  primary  tumour,  are 
often  more  rapidly  developed,  are  softer  and  more  vascular, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  distinction  which  has  been 
made  between  scirrhus  and  encephaloid,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  latter  variety  of  cancer. 
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These  tumours  can  only  be  mentioned.  They  are  con- 
genital and  occur  chiefly  in  the  sacral  region  (coccygeal 
tumours),  the  head  and  neck — ^points  at  which  double 
monsters  are  united ;  but  they  may  be  internal.  Many 
of  them  are  due  to  the  inclusion  and  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  one  foetus  within  another  ;•  others  to  abnormal 
development  of  the  tissues  of  one  foetus.  They  are  most 
complex,  and  may  contain  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  up  to 
ganglion  cells,  more  or  less  confusedly  mixed. .  They  may 
be  very  large  at  birth,  or  may  not  attract  notice  till  later. 
Dermoid  cysts  belong  to  this  group.    . 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CYSTS. 

In  addition  to  the  new  growths  already  describe,  there 
is  a  large  class  of  formations,  many  of  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  "  tomonrs"  in  the  strict  application  of  this 
term.    These  are  the  ejutm,  or«eystlo  tmnonm. 

A  ey«t  is  a  cavity  containing  liquid  or  pnltaceous 
material,  which  is  separated  from  the  surrounding 
structures  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  capsule.  It  may  be 
a  new  formation,  or  a  pre-existing  structure  which  has 
become  distended  by  its  own  secretion,  or  by  erkravasation 
into  it.  The  former  only  comes  within  the  category  of 
new  growths ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  consider  them  both  under  one  head.     • 

There  are  thus  two  principal  modes  by  which  cysts 
originate — one,  the  most  frequent,  by  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation within  the  cavities  of  .pre-existing  structures,  of 
substances  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  products  of 
their  own  formation — being  in  some  cases  a  secretion, 
and  in  others  a  cell-growth ;  the  other,  by  the  independent 
formation  of  a  cyst  in  the  tissues. 

Tbe  aoemmilatloii  of  seoretloiis  and  of  other 
products  wttbin  pre-ezistlnff  cavities,  may  be  effected 
in  the  three  following  ways : — 

1st.  By  the  retention  of  the  normal  secretion  owing 
to  the.  closure  of  the  excretory  ducts — as  so  often  occurs 
in  sebaceous  glands. 

2nd.  By  excessive  secretion,  the  cavity  being  unpro-- 
vided  with  an  excretory  duct — as  in  the  distension  of 
bursa). 

3rd.  By  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cavity<— 
as  in  hsBmatocele. 

Tbe  Independent  formation  of  a  cyst  may  take 
place: — 

1st.  By  the  softening  and  liquefaction  of  the  tissues 
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in  some  particular  part,  owing  to  mncoid  or  fatty  changes. 
The  tissnes  aronnd  the  softened  matters  become  condensed, 
and  ultimately  form  a  kind  of  cyst-wall. 

2nd.  By  the  collection  of  fluid  in  certain  spaces  of 
connective  tissue,  and  their  subsequent  enlargement  and 
fusion.  The  surrounding  tissue  becomes  condensed,  and 
forms  a  cyst- wall ;  and  this  may  in  some  cases  become 
lined  with  flattened  connective-tissue  cells  (endothelium). 

3rd.  By  the  formation  of  a  cyst-wall  around  foreign 
bodies,  parasites,  or  eztravasated  blood. 

BT&VCTUBB. — ^The  wall  of  the  cyst  will  vary  in  its 
nature  according  as  it  is  that  of  a  pre-existing  or  a 
newly  formed  cavity.  In  the  former  case,  it  will  possess 
an  epithelial  lining  which  will  present  the  same  characters 
as  that  of  the  gland,  serous  membrane,  or  other  structure 
&om  which  the  cyst  originated.  If  the  cyst  is  of 
independent  formation,  there  is  no  endothelial  lining  to 
the  fibrous  capsule ;  but  one  may  develop  later,  as  in 
false  burs89.  The  cyst-wall  is  sometimes  firmly  connected 
with  the  adjacent  parts,  so  that  it  can  only  with  difficulty 
be  separated;  in  other  cases  the  union  is  much  less 
intimate.  Instead  of  being  a  distinct  structure,  it  may 
be  simply  the  surrounding  tissue  which  has  become  dense 
and  fibrous  in  character. 

The  contents  of  cysts  are  very  various,  and  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  their  classification.  In  the  retention-cysts, 
they  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  normal  secretion- 
serum,  sebaceous  matter,  saliva,  milk,  seminal  fiuid,  and 
other  substances  are  thus  found  in  these  cysts,  more  or 
less  altered  in  character  from  being  retained  in  a  closed 
cavity.  In  the  exudation-cysts,  serum  is  the  most 
frequent  constituent;  and  in  extravasation-cysts,  blood, 
in  those  cysts  which  originate  from  the  softening  and 
breaking  down  of  tissue,  the  contents  are  the  products  of 
retrogressive  tissue-metamorphosis,  and  usually  consist 
largely  of  mucin,  fatty  matters,  and  serum. 

8BCOW1IARY  CHAiroBB. — These  may  take  place  in 
the  wall  of  the  cyst  or  in  its  contents.    The  cyst-wall 
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itself  may  become  the  seat  of  new  growths,  and  prodnce 
secondary  cysts,  villons,  glandular,  and  other  structures : — 
this  occurs  in  many  compound  ovarian  cysts.  It  may 
also  be  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  process,  which  ter- 
minates in  suppuration  and  granulation,  and  by  this 
means  the  cyst  frequently  becomes  obliterated,  its  con- 
tents being  either  absorbed  or  discharged  externally,  and 
the  cavity  closing  by  granulation.  Calcification  and 
ossification  of  the  wall  may  also  occur.  The  contents  of 
cysts  undergo  various  changes,  owing  to  their  retention 
in  a  closed  cavity.  'The  secretions  become  altered  in 
character,  thickened,  and  viscid.  Epithelial  elements 
undergo  fatty  changes,  and  so  give  rise  to  cholesterin 
crystals.    Calcification  of  the  contents  is  also  common. 

Cysts  may  be*  simple  or  oompound.  A  simple  cyst 
consists  of  a  single  loculus.  A  compound  or  multilocular 
cyst  is  one  consisting,  of  numerous  loculi,  which  either 
communicate  with  one  another  or  remain  isolated. 
Another  variety  of  compound  cyst  consists  of  a  cyst  with 
endogenous  growths,  the  larger  cyst  having  others  grow- 
ing in  its  walls.  A  compound  cyst  may  become  a  simple 
one  by  the  destruction  of  its  walls. 

Cysts  are  frequently  associated  with  other  growths, 
hence  the  terms — "  cystic-sarcoma,"  "  cystic-cancer,"  Ac. 
It  is  especially  in  those  growths  which  originate  in 
glandular  structures,  as  in  the  mamma,  testicle,  and 
ovary,  that  this  combination  is  met  with.  The  cystic 
development  may  almost  entirely  obliterate  the  structure 
of  the  tumour  in  which  it  takes  place,  so  that  ultimately 
the  latter  becomes  converted  into  a  combination  of  cysts. 
In  other  cases  large  papillary  masses  of  the  tumour  grow 
into  the  cystic  cavities.  Considerable  difficulty  is  thus 
not  unfrequently  caused  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
original  growth. 

CULSBZFZCATZOV. — Cysts  may  be  most  conveniently 
classified  according  to  their  mode  of  origin,  thus : — 
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Classification  op  Cysts. 

I.  OysU  formed    by    the  acciMnulation    of  substances 
within  the  cavities  of  pre-existing  structures, 

A.  Retention  Cysts.  —  Cysts  resulting  from  tlie 

reteirtion  of  normal  secretions.  These  include — 
a.  Sebaceous  Cysts. — These  are  formed  by  the 
retention  of  secretions  in  the  sebaceous 
glands. 
/S.  Mucous  Cysts. — ^These  are  formed  by  the  re- 
tention of  secretions  in  the  glands  of  mucous 
membranes, 
y.  Cysts  from  the  retention  of  secretions  in  other 
parts,  including — Banula,  when  due  to  oc- 
clusion of  the  salivary  ducts;  Encysted 
Hydrocele,  from  occlusion  of  the  tubuli 
testis ;  cysts  in  the  mammary  gland,  from 
obstruction  of  the  lacteal  ducts ;  simple  and 
some  compound  cysts  of  the  ovary,  from  dila- 
tation of  the  Graafian  follicles ;  and  simple 
cysts  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

B.  Exudation  Cysts.  —  Cy^ts    resulting  from  ex- 

cessive secretion  in  cavities  unprovided  with 
an  excretory  duct.  These  include  Bursas, 
Ganglia,  Hydroceles,  Meningoceles,  Cystic 
Bronchocele,  and  many  cysts  in  the  broad 
ligament. 

0.  Extravasation  Cysts.  —  Cysts  resulting  from 
extravasation  into  closed  cavities.  These  in- 
clude Haematocele,  and  some  other  forms  of 
sanguineous  cysts. 

II.     Cysts  of  independent  origin. 

A.  Cysts  from  Softening  op  Tissues. — These  are 

especially  common  in  new  formations,  as  in 
chondroma,  lipoma,  sarcoma,  &c. 

B.  Cysts  fbom  Extravasation  into  Soled  Tissuxs 

— e.^'.,  brain,  soft  new-growths. 
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C.  Ctsts  VBOic  Expansion  and  Fusion  07  Spacks  in 

Connective  Tissue. — ^These  include*— 
a.  Bwrsm^  originatmg  from  irritation  and  exuda- 
tion into  the  tissues. 
p.  Serous   cysts    m    the   neck,   hygroma    (often 

congenital). 
7.  Mam/y  compotmd  ovaricm  cysts, 

D.  Ctsts  formed  abound  Fokeion   Bodies,   Ex- 

trayasated  Blood,  and  Pabasites. 

E.  ConoenitalCtsts. — ^These include  many  Dermoid 

cysts.  These  appear  often  to  be  the  remains 
of  blighted  ova.  Their  wall  has  more  or  less 
perfectly  the  structure  of  skin ;  they  contain 
fatty  matters,  hair,  teeth,  bones,  &o. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  BLOOD  AND  CIROULATION. 

The  vascular  system  is  a  closed  system  of  tubes,  capa- 
ble of  varying  in  capacity,  and  having  inserted  at  one 
point  a  muscular  organ,  so  constructed  that  it  can  receive 
on  one  side  venous  blood  at  a  minus  pressure,  and  send 
out  on  the  other  arterial  blood  with  force  sufficient  to 
carry  it  right  through  the  systemic  or  pulmonary  circu- 
lation. The  heart-force  is  aided  by  the  pressure  of  con- 
tracting muscles  upon  valved  veins,  and  by  thoracic  aspi- 
ration. Each  time  an  artery  branches,  the  sectional  area 
of  the  arterial  system  is  increased ;  so  also  ia  its  extent  of 
surface.  But,  in  both  these  respects,  by  far  the  greatest 
increase  takes  place  in.  the  region  of  arterioles  and  capil- 
laries. Increase  of  surface  means  increase  of  friction,  and 
enlargement  of  the  area  upon  which  a  given  force  has  to 
act,  must  also  diminish  the  effect  of  that  force.    Conse* 
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qaently,  the  blood-stream  becomes  suddenly  slowed  in 
the  arterioles  and  capillaries.  The  arterioles  vary  in  dia- 
meter mach  more  than  do  larger  arteries,  for  they 
contain  proportionately  much  more  muscle.  The  resist- 
ance in  the  arterioles,  therefore,  yaries  enormously  under 
diverse  influences ;  but  the  diameters  of  capillaries  seem 
to  change  only  in  reponse  to  variations  in  pressure. 
The  sectional  area  of  the  venous  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  diminishes  from  the  capillaries  to  the  heart,  and  the 
rate  of  flow  increases  proportionately  as  the  region  in 
which  thoracic  aspiration  acts  is  approached. 

Gravity  must  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  a  cause  of 
circulation ;  what  the  blood  loses  or  gains  on  its  way  from 
the  heart  will  be  exactly  balanced  during  its  return  to  the 
heart.  But  though  gravity  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
driving  force,  it  increases  the  pressure  in  vessels.  This  is 
best  shown  by  a  U-tube : — ^the  pressure  varies  directly  as 
the  height  of  the  columns  in  the  limbs,  but  no  movement 
occurs  unless  a  driving  force  is  added. 

The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  may  be  regarded  as 
constant  in  normal  states. 

Circulatory  disturbances  may  be  produced  in  many 
ways.  The  heart  may  act  so  feebly  or  be  so  damaged 
structurally  (valve-disease),  that  too  little  blood  enters 
the  arteries  at  each  stroke,  and  generally  at  a  pressure 
less  than  normal.  As  a  result  the  arterial  supply  of  all 
parts  is  diminished,  blood  lags  in  the  veins,  and  a  less 
quantity  than  normal  enters  the  heart  during  each 
diastole.  More  rarely,  the  heart  may  act  so  forcibly  as  to 
rupture  delicate  or  diseased  vessels. 

Supposing  the  heart  to  act  normally,  it  is  obvious  that, 
with  a  constant  blood-mass,  the  total  capacity  of  the  vas- 
cular system  must  be  kept  within  certain  limits.  It  may 
easily  dilate  so  as  to  contain  all  the  blood  (the  abdominal 
veins  alone  would  do  this  after  section  of  the  splanchnics), 
when  the  heart  would  receive  none,  and  circulation  would 
cease.  Or,  the  arterioles  may  contiact,  so  as  to  more  or 
less'  completely  stop  circulation  and  drive  all  the  blood  into 
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the  yeins.  Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  state  of  the 
vascular  system,  corresponding  to  any  given  heart-force, 
which  is  most  favourable  for  the  circulation :  this  is  nor- 
mal tonus.  It  is  the  province  of  the  vaso-motor  system  to 
maintain  this  relation  between  heart  and  vessels.  En- 
largement of  the  vascular  system,  whether  due  to  general 
or  local  diminution  of  vascular  tonus,  slows  the  circula- 
tion ;  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  system,  in  mode- 
ration, quickens  it.  In  cases  of  locq>l  increase  of  tonus 
the  blood  which  the  more  or  less  anaamic  part  should 
contain  is  thrown  into  the  system  at  large,  and  raises 
the  blood-pressure  until  the  vaso-motor  system  causes 
other  vessels  to  dilate  compensatorilyi  so  as  to  receive 
both  their  own  blood  and  that  of  the  contracted  vascular 
area.  Farts  supplied  by  vessels  so  dilated  are  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  "  collateral  hypersBmia."  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  vascular  area  dilates,  the  vaso-motor  system 
generally  causes  other  aresa  to  contract,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  capacity  of  the  vessels  about  the  same,  and  thus  keep 
up  the  pressure — that  is  to  say,  other  parts  become 
anaamic  to  provide  the  hyperssmic  one  with  blood.  This 
state  might  be  called  "  collateral  anssmia.*' 


LOCAL  ANmSIA. 

Local  ansamia,  or  ischaamia,  is  diminution  of  blood  in 
a  part  owing  to  diminished  arterial  supply.  It  may  be 
partial  or  complete. 

CAlTBBS. — The  causes  of  diminished  arterial  supply 
to  a  part  are  ail  those  conditions  which  either  narrow  or 
completely  close  the  lumen  of  the  supplying  artery.  The 
lumen  of  an  artery  may  be  diminished  by  disease  of  its 
walls — atheroma,  calcification,  or  syphilitic  thickening; 
or  by  pressure  exercised  upon  it  from  without,  as  by  new 
growths,  stricturing  scars,  inflammatory  exudations  and 
mechanical  effusions,  especially  in  unyielding  tissues,  as 
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bones  or  tendon-sbeaths.  Complete  closure  of  the  yessel 
maj  result  from  some  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  or, 
more  commonly,  from  thrombosis,  embolism,  or  ligature. 
In  some  cases  the  snpply  of  blood  is  diminished  by  an 
increase  in  the  natural  resistance  from  irritation  of  the 
▼aso-motor  nerve.  This  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  low 
temperature,  in  some  neuralgic  and  other  nervous  affec* 
tions,  and  from  the  action  of  certain  substances,  such  as 
ergot  of  rye,  opium^  &c  Anaemia  may  occur  idso  from 
hypersBmia  of  other  parts— e.^.,  of  the  brain  and  skin,  in 
congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  and  from  the  presence 
of  too  little  blood  in  the  system,  as  after  hnmorrhage, 
when  the  distal  parts  suffer  most. 

XBSmbTB. — A  part  with  diminished  arterial  supply  is 
usually  paler,  less  tense,  and  of  a  lower  temperature  than 
natural.  Its  nutrition  and  function  also  are  impaired,  so 
that  it  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  atrophy,  or  die. 
These  results  were  exemplified  in  the  chapters  on  Atrophy, 
Fatty  Degeneration,  and  Necrosis. 

Obstruction  of  a  large  artery  causes  rise  of  pressure 
everywhere  except  in  its  own  area ;  and  this  increased  arte- 
rial pressure  continues,  endangering  the  safety  of  delicate 
or  4iseased  vessels,  until  the  extra  blood  thrown  into  the 
now  curtailed  arterial  system  is  accommodated  in  someway. 
This  is  effected  generally  by  compensatory  dilatation  of 
other  vessels  going  to  the  ansBmicpart  and  anastomosing 
with  branches  of  the  obstructed  vessel,  partly  by  the 
increased  arterial  pressure  which  acts  on  all  arteries 
alike,  but  chiefly  by  some  obscure  vaso-motor  mechanism 
excited,  probably,  by  the  anaamia.  These  "  collateral*' 
vessels  become  larger,  longer  (tortuous)  and  thicker, 
until  the  circulation  in  the  part  has  again  become  normal 
— £.6.,  collateral  circulation  is  established.  At  first  proba- 
bly all  vessels  having  anastomoses  with  the  obstructed  one, 
dilate  ;  but  those  which  enlarge  permanently  are  almost 
invariably  branches  on  the  same  side  as  the  obstruction-— 
e.g,,  right  inferior  thyroid  and  vertebral  after  ligature  of 
right  carotid.  The  primary  anaemia,  the  blush  and  height* 
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ened  temperatiiTe  of  vascular  dflatation,  and  return  to  the 
normal,  can  be  seen  in  limbs  after  ligature  of  main  Tessels. 

In  certain  organs,  however,  there  is  either  but  one 
supplying  artery,  or  others  entering  it  are  insignificant ; 
further,  in  the  spleen,  kidneys,  lungs,  brain,  and  retina 
the  branches  of  the  main  vessels  communicate  only  by 
capillaries — such  arteries  are  called  terminal  by  Cohn« 
heim.  Sere  no  collateral  circulation  can  be  established, 
and  obstruction  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  gravest 
nutritive  disturbance.  The  first  effect  of  the  plugging  of 
such  an  artery  is  the  stoppage  of  all  supply  through  it ;  the 
arterioles  empty  themselves  by  contracting  and  pressure 
in  them  is  reduced  to  nil ;  venous  pressure,  though  low, 
is  in  excess  of  this,  and  blood  regurgitates  from  the  veins 
to  fill  the  capillaries  and  arterioles  beyond  the  stoppage — 
as  may  be  seen  with  the  microscope  in  a  frog's  tongue,  of 
which  one  lingual  artery  has  been  tied.  The  arteries 
round  about  the  area  dilate,  and  their  capillaries  become 
full  of  blood ;  but  even  now  the  force  of  the  stream  in  the 
latter  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  in  only  a 
few  of  the  outlying  capillaries  of  the  obstructed  area. 
Consequently  we  should  find  such  an  area  dark  from 
containing  stagnant  venous  blood,  but  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  arterial  redness. 

The  changes  which  result  from  deprivation  of  arterial 
blood  have  been  studied  experimentally  by  Gohnheim.  If 
the  ear  of  a  rabbib  be  ligatured  at  its  root,  and  the  liga- 
ture, after  remaining  on  for  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  be 
removed  and  the  blood  again  allowed  to  circulate,  the 
organ  becomes  exceedingly  vascular,  red,  swollen,  and 
oedematous ;  and  when  examined  microscopically  the  ves- 
sels are  found  to  be  dilated,  and  numerous  white  blood- 
corpuscles  to  have  escaped  from  them  into  the  surrounding 
tissue.  The  more  prolonged  the  anssmia,  the  more  abundant 
is  the  infiltration  with  leucocytes ;  and  when  the  obstruc- 
tion has  lasted  twenty-four  hours  small  extravasations  of 
red  corpuscles  also  occur.  If  the  ligature  remain  on  for 
forty-eight  hours  the  ear  dies.    From  these  observations 
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Go}inbeiin  concludes — that  when  blood-TeaselB  witk  their 
Tana  vasonun  are  deprived  of  circniatmf;  blood  for  a  Baffi- 
cieut  length  of  time  tkoj  lose  their  power  of  retaining  the 
blood,  and  allow,  first  the  Uquor  BangaiaiB  and  lencocyt«fl, 
then  red  corpnscles,  to  escape  from  them,  the  escape 
taking  place  onlj  throogh  the  capillaries  and  veins.  The 
whole  process  can  be  watched  in  the  tongue  of  a  frc^  to 
the  boae  of  which  a  ligature  has  heea  applied.  For  the 
walls  of  blood-veBsels  to  he  thus  altered,  interference  with 
the  circnhition  mast  be  very  complete — a  very  little  vas- 
cular supply  servea  to  prevent  the  above  phenomena ;  hut 
imperfect  nutrition  is  a  step  towards  death,  and  must 
render  tissves  leas  resistant  to  injnry — a  wide-reach- 
ing fact,  which  most  always  be  borne  in  mind.  These 
observations  explain  all  changes,  from  (edema  to  gangrene, 
which  may  follow  ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb> 
especially  the  femoral. 
'"^  86.  To  return  to  the  blocked 

terminal  artery.  When  circu- 
lation is  arrested  in  its  area 
and  the  vessels  are  choked 
with  regurgitant  venous 
blood,  the  above  changes  from 
mal-nntrition  soon  set  in .— — 
finid,  and  then  corpuscles, 
pass  ont  into  the  tissues  with- 
out any  rapture  of  the  vessel. 
The  tissues  become  crammed 
with  red  corpuscles;  and  from 
the  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
vessels  (Fig.  66),  thepartthua 
affected  is  generally  wedge- 
Diagram    of  a    BataorrhoffCc    shaped   on  section,    and  the 

b^'a^i^luB^T''^  V '-'*mi*d  ^"**  "*  *^*  wedge  lies  on  the 

■mth°»wcoDds^'th™mbd8(tt).  surface  of    the  organ.      The 

1.  CentreofiEfarctwhich  iBba-  base  is   slightly  raised  above 

comioK  diBinlagrated.  3,  Area  of  j.v. i t _j 

extrai^tioi.,    8.  Ares  of  col-  ^^^  general  snrface  and  sur- 

lateral  hypertemia,  (0.  Weber).  Toouded  by  a  ring  of  arter^ 
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redness,  whilst  the  section  shows  the  Infturet  to  have  a 
black-red  colour,  like  damson-cheese.  (For  later  changes, 
see  p.  247.) 

By  far  the  commonest  canse  of  infarction  is  embolism 
(p.  241).  A  very  important  point  is  that  all  vessels  do 
not  resist  equally  the  effects  of  aniemia — ^those  of  skin 
and  muscle  being  most  resistent ;  those  of  brain  and 
intestine  least.  Strangulated  gut  is  like  a  tied-off  ear, 
but  it  dies  much  sooner.  This  power  of  resistance  varies 
in  individuals.* 

*  Litten  ('*  Unters.  tL  d.  h&morrhag.  Infarct,  &c.  :'*  DeuUehe 
Zeitachr.  fur  E^in.  Med,,  Band  i  Heft  1)  dispates  the  truth 'of 
Gohnheim's  explanation  of  the  whole  process  of  infarction.  The 
infarction  of  the  kidney  which  follows  ligature  of  the  renal  artery 
is  not  due  to  regurgitation  from  the  renal  vein,  for  it  is  even  more 
intense  when  the  renal  vein  also  is  tied.  The  kidney  then  swells 
greatly,  becoming  first  congested,  then  infarcted.  The  congestion 
begins  in  the  subcapsular  zone  of  the  cortex,  and  at  the  bases  of 
the  pyramids  where  the  pelvis  is  atcached,  and  it  is  due  to  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  the  oi^an  by  small  arteries  (now  much  dilated) 
which  spring  from  the  lumbar,  supra-renal  and  phrenic  (Ludwig), 
and  pierce  the  capsule,  and  to  others  from  the  spermatic  which  run 
up  tdong  the  ureter.  If  the  renal  vein  is  left  open,  the  kidney 
swells  more  slowly,  because  some  of  the  blood  entering  from  these 
arteries  escapes  by  the  vein ;  the  stream  is  therafore  away  from,  not 
towards,  the  kidney.  But  the  most  perfect  proof  that  the  infarction 
is  due  to  supply  through  these  arteries,  and  not  to  venous  reflux  is 
afforded  by  this  experiment :  the  renal  artery  is  rendered  truly 
^*  terminal "  by  shelling  the  kidney  out  of  its  bed  of  fat,  and  the 
artery  is  then  tied.  Begurgitation  should  now  occur  from  the  open 
vein,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  fails  to  do  so.  A  slight  congestion  of  the 
organ  sometimes  occurs,  but  the  gland  remains  much  lighter  and 
smaller  than  its  fellow,  of  which  the  renal  artery  only  has  been  tied, 
and  never  becomes  the  seat  of  heemorrhage  per  diapedesin.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  the  pressure  in  the  renal  vein 
is  not  sufScient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  capillaries  and  to 
produce  an  injection  of  them  with  blood,  when  the  main  artery  and 
Its  small  collaterals  are  tied  ;  much  less  would  it  do  so  when  the 
latter  are  pumping  blood  in  beneath  the  elastic  capsule,  and  thus 
increasing  the  intra-capsular  pressure.  If  by  coughing,  vomiting, 
Ac,  the  pressure  in  the  renal  vein  is  raised,  infarction  is  more 
likely  to  occur ;  and  it  is  produced  in  its  severest  form  by  clamping 
the  vena  cava  inferior  above  the  entry  of  the  renal  vein.  These 
observations  were  extended  with  similar  results  to  the  spleen  and 
lung. 

When  a  truly  "  terminal  '*  artery  is  blocked,  no  infarction  occurs 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases ;  its  area  remains  pale  and  anemic,  and 
microscopic  examination  reveals  no  trace  of  red  corpuscles.    This 
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HTPERiEMIA. 

HypersBxnia,  or  congestion,  is  excess  of  blood  in  the 
more  or  less  dilated  vessels  of  a  part.  It  may  be  aotlTe  or 
arterlAl  and  meobanloal  or  venoiu.  These  two  yarieties 
must  be  considered  separately. 

ACTIVE  OR  ABTEEIAXi  HYPHEiSMU. 

Active  hypersdmia  ia  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  arteries 
of  a  part,  with,  in  most  cases,  an  acceleration  of  the 
flow. 

CAVSSB. — ^The  immediate  canse  of  active  hypersamia 
is  in  all  cases  dlmlnlslied  artertal  reslstaaoe. 

Diminished  arterial  resistance  may  be  produced  patho- 
logically : — 

Ist.  By  oertAin  aarendes  wbiob  liave  a  weakenlBff 
or  .paraly«in§r  effect  upon  tlie  liiTOlantarj  muele  of 
▼e«se}-waUs.  Fatigue  from  previous  prolonged  contrac- 
tion has  this  effect,  as  seen  in  the  hyperemia  of  the  hands 
which  follows  snowballing.  "Warmth,  too,  is  generally 
placed  under  this  heading.  Injuries  of  all  kinds,  when 
not  acting  suddenly  and  with  extreme  severity,  pro- 
duce a  reflex  hyperasmia  by  their  influence  on  sensory 
nerves  before   the   true   inflammatory    dilatation    sets 


is  seen  in  cases  of  embolism  of  the  cerebral  arteries  (white  softening) 
and  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina. 

When  an  artery  becomes  blocked  in  a  part  (e.g.  limb),  of  which 
the  veins  are  valved,  no  reflux  can  occur ;  but  infarction  may.  It 
is  rare,  because  such  parts  have  a  rich  arterial  supply,  but  it  may 
follow  blocking  of  the  main  artery. 

Litten  agrees  with  Gohnheim  tiiat  the  red  corpuscles  escape  by 
diapedesis,  but  simply  on  account  of  the  stretching  of  the  capillaries 
and  small  veins  by  the  mechanical  congestion.  It  begins  almost 
at  once  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  before  anemia  has  had 
time  to  effect  any  marked  change  ;  and  no  escape  occurs  m  a 
kidney  shelled  from  its  capsule  if  a  ligature  on  the  renal  artery  be 
out  after  three  or  four  hours. 

Purther  observations  must  dedde  between  these  two  views.  With 
regard  to  venous  reflux,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Gohnheim  was 
mistaken  when  he  said  that  he  saw  half  of  a  tongue,  of  which  the 
artery  was  tied,  fill  from  the  vein.  Perhaps  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  capillaries  of  the  tongue  is  less  than  that  of  the  kidney  vessels. 
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in.  This  xnnBt  be  included  in  the  next  group  of  cases. 
But  the  dilatation  characteristic  of  inflammation  is  due  to 
direct  damage  of  the  yessel-wall,  and  therefore  falls  under 
this  heading;  and  when  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  increased  resistance  which  always 
accompanies  it  (see  "  Inflammation"),  the  quantity  of  blood 
passing  through  the  part  will  be  greater  than  normal — i.e,, 
the  part  is  hypersamic.  The  sudden  removal  of  pressure  is 
another  cause  of  hypersamia,  proved  by  the  congestion  of 
the  abdominal  vessels  which  results  on  the  removal  of 
much  ascitic  flaid,  or  of  a  large  ovarian  tumour ;  by  the 
bleeding  which  occurs  when  a  pleura  is  more  or  less 
completely  emptied  by  aspiration  or  strong  syphon-action ; 
and  by  the  haemorrhage  which  often  follows  the  complete 
emptying  of  a  chronically  distended  bladder.  The  muscle 
of  the  vessels,  accustomed  to  much  support,  has  lost 
power,  so,  when  the  support  is  suddenly  removed,  the 
vessels  dilate  fully,  and  small  ones  perhaps  rupture. 

2nd.  Bj  tbe  remoTal  of  tbe  ▼aso-tonto  acstlon  of  tlie 
sympathetlCf  eltbor  dlrooUy  or  rollezly — i,e.,  by  inlilM- 
tloB.  Examples  of  the  direct  process  are : — ^the  active  con- 
gestion which  follows  pressure  upon  the  sympathetic — as  in 
the  neck,  by  an  aneurism— or  section  of  vaso-motor  nerves 
in  any  part  of  their  course,  from  the  centre  in  the  medulla, 
down  the  cord,  into  spinal  nerves  or  sympathetic 
plexuses.  Thus,  unilateral  congestion  results  from  dis- 
eases and  experimental  sections  of  half  the  spinal  cord. 
Certain  drugs,  taken  internally,  are  believed  to  tempo- 
rarily and  directly  paralyse  the  vaso-tonic  nerves — e.g,, 
nitrite  of  amyl,  alcohol,  tobacco. 

•  The  reflex  process  is  generally  due  to  stimulation  of 
sensory  nerves,  the  diminution  in  tonus  thus  produced 
being  more  or  less  accurately  conflned  to  the  region  sup- 
plied by  the  nerve.  Friction  and  slight  irritants  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  action  produce  hyperaemia  in 
this  way  (see  above).  It  seems  that  vascular  dilatation 
of  deep  organs  may  be  produced  reflexly  by  the  application 
of  stupes  to  the  skin  over  them. 
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Anaemia  of  any  large  part — as  of  a  limb  compressed  by 
Esmarch's  bandage,  or  of  the  skin  from  cold — necessarily 
causes  hypereemia  of  other  parts — collateral  tasTperaemia. 
But  all  parts  do  not  suffer  equally,  as  they  would  were 
the  hyperssmia  the  result  simply  of  increased  arterial 
pressure ;  certain  vessels,  as  the  great  abdominal  veins, 
dilate,  showing  that  the  vaso-motor  system  arranges  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  surplus  blood  by  producing 
local  diminutions  of  vascular  resistance.  After  extirpa- 
tion of  one  kidney,  its  i^hare  of  blood  passes  mainly  to  the 
other. 

3rd.  By  excitation  of  ▼aeo-dilator  nerves,  such  as 
the  chorda  tympani.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  this 
as  a  cause  of  hyperaamia ;  but  the  hyperssmia  associated 
with  facial  neuralgia,  and  that  of  the  thyroid  in  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre,  have  been  referred  to  vaso-dilator 
neuroses,  and  also  to  inhibition  of  vaso-tonic  nerves. 

RESVXiTS. — The  results  of  active  hyperssmia  are 
principally  such  as  might  be  expected  to  follow  from  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  arterial  blood,  and  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  flow,  in  any  particular  organ  or  tissue. 
The  symptoms  in  a  superficial  part  are : — increased  redness 
and  pulsation,  a  sensation  of  throbbing  being  often  experi- 
enced by  the  patient ;  some  increase  in  bulk ;  marked  eleva- 
tion of  t<emperature,  sometimes  as  much  as  3°  Cent.  If 
the  hyperaemia  be  of  long  duration,  or  frequently  repeated, 
the  small  arteries  become  permanently  enlarged,  their 
walls  gradually  thicken,  and  the  epithelium  and  con- 
nective tissues  of  the  part  increase ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
papillary  thickening  round  a  callous  ulcer  of  the  leg,  and 
the  occasional  spread  of  ossification  into  the  granulation- 
tissue  from  the  tibia.  Hypertrophy  <jf  other  tissues  is 
also  a  frequent  result  if  they  be  called  upon  to  functionate. 
(See  "  Hypertrophy.*')  Function  is  increased,  except  in 
organs,  as  the  submaxillary  gland,  which  functionate 
only  in  response  to- nervous  stimulation.  Thus,  in  hyper- 
aemia of  the  nervous  centres,  we  see  great  excitability, 
parassthesiaB  of  sight  and  hearing,  convulsions,  &c.    In 
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glands  whose  relation  to  the  nervous  system  is  not  very 
close,  as  the  kidneys,  secretion  is  increased,  the  urine 
being  watery  and  sometimes  albuminous. 

MECHANICAL  DA  VENOUS  HTFERJSMIA. 

In  venous  hypersemia,  the  excess  of  blood  is  in  the  veins 
and  capillaries,  and  the  flow,  instead  of  being  accelerated, 
is  retarded.  This  is  so  frequently  produced  by  some 
obvious  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  return  of  blood 
through  the  veins,  that  it  is  often  called  meoliaiiloal 
hyperasmia.  The  congestion  of  a  finger,  produced  by  a 
moderately  tight  band  round  it,  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  such  cases. 

CAirSBS. — Anything  which  weakens  the  forces  which 
carry  on  the  venous  circulation,  or  which  opposes  unusual 
resistance  to  this  circulation — anything  which  lowers  the 
blood-pressure  and  slows  the  stream — must  tend  to  pro- 
duce venous  hypersBmia.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
general  remarks  that  such  causes  may  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  vascular  system — heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  or  veins ; 
some  having  a  local,  others  a  general,  effect.  They  may 
be  ranged  under  two  headings — (1)  those  which  dlmlntoli 
vis  a  tergo,  or  force  with  which  the  blood  should  be  driven 
through  the  veins  ;  and  (2)  those  which  directly  impede 
tbe  return  of  blood  by  tbe  ▼eiiis. 

1.  Diminished  cardiac  power  is  chief  in  the  first  group, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  mechanical 
hyperaemia.  The  motor  power  of  the  heart  becomes 
impaired  in  many  of  the  chronic  exhausting  diseases,  also 
in  the  acute  febrile  diseases,  as  in  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever,  and  in  those  degenerations  of  its  structure  which 
lead  to  dilatation  of  its  cavities.  In  whichever  of  these 
ways  the  vis  a  tergo  is  diminished,  that  diminished 
fulness  of  the  arteries  and  over-fulness  of  the  veins, 
which  is  so  familiar  clinically  as  the  result  of  cardiac 
failure,  will  be  produced.  If  this  condition  be  of  long 
duration,  there  is  necessarily  so  much  interference  with 
the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  with  the  functions  of  the 
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blood-forming  organs,  and  with  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  that  the  blood  itself  becomes  deteriorated, 
and  thus  by  its  lagging  in  every  tissue,  nutrition  in 
general  suffers. 

In  the  arteries  the  driving  force  may  be  weakened  by 
obstruction,  total  or  partial,  of  an  arterial  trunk  from  any 
cause,  or  by  uncompensated  dilatation  (p.  211),  which  is 
likely  to  arise  from  simple  atony,  or  from  those  fatty, 
atheromatous,  or  fibroid  changes  of  the  arterial  wall,  so 
common  in  advanced  life. 

Obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  capillaries  arises 
mainly  from  pressure  of  inflammatory  effusions,  dropsy, 
&c.,  on  capillary.areas. 

With  regard  to  the  veins  : — absence  of  muscular  con- 
tractioii?  especially  in  the  lower  extremity,  or  such 
dilatation  as  produces  incompetence  of  valves,  and  thus 
renders  muscular  action  useless  as  an  aid  to  circulation, 
is  an  important  auxiliary.  So,  too,  is  anything  which 
diminishes  the  elastic  force  with  which  the  lung  tends  to 
draw  away  from  the  pleural-wall,  and  thus  lessens 
thoracic  aspiration.  Forcible  expiration  will  replace  the 
normal  minus-pressure  within  the  thorax  by  a  plus- 
pressure,  and  thus  playing  wind  instruments  impedes 
entry  of  blood  from  veins  mto  the  heart.  Emphysema, 
effusion  of  air  or  fluid  into  the  pleurae,  and  large  new 
growths  of  the  lung,  act  similarly. 

When,  by  the  above  conditions,  variously  combined,  the 
circulation  is  much  retarded,  bypostatlo  oonffevtloBs 
of  the  posterior  edges  and  bases  of  the  lungs,  of  the  skin 
over  the  sacrum,  and  of  other  parts  kept  constantly 
dependent,  occur.  Slowing  of  the  circulation  causes  the 
veins  of  distant  parts  to  become  especiaUy  full.  If  such 
a  part  be  also  dependent,  the  pressure  (not  the  driving- 
force;  in  its  vessels  is  increased  by  gravity  in  proportion 
to  the  vertical  distance  from  the  highest  point  of  the  body, 
in  any  given  position,  to  the  part  in  question  (p.  210) ; 
and  if  the  patient  is  so  weak  as  to.  be  unable  to  change 
his  position,  this  high  pressure  is  constantly  maintained— 
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dilating  veins  and  capillaries  more  or  less  fnllj,  and 
greatly  increasing  the  tendency  to  leakage  through  the 
mal-nonrished  vessels.  Thus  the  part  is  redder  than 
normal,  and  cedematons ;  also  softer.  The  base  of  the 
lung  seems  bnt  a  short  way  from  the  heart ;  it  is,  however, 
the  point  in  the  pulmonary  circalation  forthest  from  the 
right  ventricle,  which  is  weaker  than  the  left  in  propor- 
tion as  the  resistance  which  it  has  to  overcome  is  less. 
Moreover,  in  bedridden  patients  breathing  is  often  very 
shallow,  and  the  effect  of  expiration  in  driving  blood 
on  to  the  left  anricle  is  much  diminished  (see  "  Hypo- 
static Pneumonia.")  That  dropsy  from  hydrsemia  or 
heart  disease  begins  in  the  legs  of  people  walking  about 
is  also  due  largely  to  gravity. 

2.  Direct  impediments  to  the  return  of  blood  by  the 
veins  are  numerous.  The  congestion  of  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera  which  results  from  the  obstruction  to  the 
portal  circulation  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  that  of  the 
lung  in  mitral  constriction  and  regurgitation ;  that  of 
the  systemic  circulation  in  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid 
valve ;  and  that  of  the  lower  extremities  from  the  pressure 
of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  iliac  veins,  are  a  few  of  the 
numerous  familiar  examples  of  mechanical  hyperssmia 
from  this  cause. 

SS8ir&T8. — ^Whether  there  be  a  direct  impediment  to 
the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins  or  a  failure  in  the  forces 
of  circulation,  the  veins  and  capillaries  dilate,  and  the 
blood  accumulates  in  them  and  moves  with  diminished 
velocity.  The  subsequent  changes  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  obstruction  to  the  venous  return  and  the  force 
of  the  arterial  circulation;  in  other  words,  upon  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  vessel-walls  from  impaired 
nutrition,  and  upon  the  increase  of  pressure  in  the  veins 
and  capillaries.  The  most  important  of  these  changes  are— 
the  transudation  of  serum,  the  diapedesis  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  hsBmorrhage,  fibroid  induration,  thrombosis, 
and  necrosis.  • 

1.  TransadattoB  of  Bemin. — This  is  the  earliest  and 
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one  of  the  most  important  results  of  mechanical  hyper- 
SBmia.  The  influence  of  increased  pressure  upon  theamount 
of  transudation  is  shown  experimentally  thus  : — Tie  the 
main  vein  of  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  on  each  side,  and  divide 
the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  on  one  side ;  the  transudation 
of  serum  into  the  ear  of  that  side  on  which  the  nerve  is 
divided  will  be  very  considerable,  whilst  on  the  other  it 
will  be  slight,  or  entirely  wanting.  The  serum  transudes 
from  the  capillaries  and  small  veins,  and  not  from  the 
small  arteries,  and  differs  from  plasma  in  being  of  lower 
specific  gravity,  in  containing  less  albumen,  and  in  having 
very  little  tendency  to  coagulate,  which  is  probably  due 
to  the  small  number  of  white  corpuscles  present  in  it.  Bed 
corpuscles  maybe  present  in  small  or  large  numbers — ^vary- 
ing directly  with  the  amount  of  obstruction.  The  greater 
the  pressure,  and  the  more  the  nutrition  of  the  wall  suffers, 
the  more  nearly  does  the  transuded  liquid  resemble  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  and  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  albumen 
which  it  contains.  If  the  pressure  be  very  great  it  may 
yield  a  fibrinous  coagulum. 

The  increased  absorption  by  lymphatics  which  follows 
increased  transudation  from  the  blood-vessels  may  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  serum  in  the 
part — as  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit, 
where  the  main  vein  is  obliterated  but  the  arteries  are 
not  dilated  (see  above).  Where  the  lymphatic  absorp- 
tion, however,  is  insufficient  to  remove  the  transuded 
liquid,  this  accumulates  and  gives  rise  to  oedema  and 
dropsical  effusion.  The  amount  of  transudation  will  be 
influenced  by  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  tissue, 
being  most  in  those  parts  in  which  the  blood-vessels  are 
least  supported,  as  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  in 
tissues  which  present  a  free  surface,  as  serous  and 
mucous  membranes.  A  lax  and  toneless  condition  of  the 
vessels  also  will  favour  transudation.  . 

2.  Diapedesis  of  Red  Blood-oorpusoles. — ^When  the 
obstruction  to  the  venous  returi^  is  great,  not  only  does 
serum  transude  from  the  veins  and  capillaries,  but  red 
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blood-corpnscles  also  escape  from  the  same  vessels.  This 
diapedesis  of  red  corpuscles  in  mechanical  hyperasmia 
was  discovered  bj  Cohnheim.  It  may  be  observed  in  the 
web  or  tongue  of  the  frog  after  ligature  of  the  main  vein. 
The  red  corpuscles  accumulate  in  increasing  numbers  in 
the  veins  and  capillaries,  the  blood-stream  in  these 
vessels  completely  stagnates,  the  red  corpuscles  become 
so  closely  packed  that  their  individual  outlines  are 
scarcely  distinguishable,  the  coherent  mass  oscillates  to 
and  fro  with  the  arterial  pulsation,  and  then  suddenly 
some  of  the  red  corpuscles  penetrate  the  walls  of  the 
small  veins  and  capillaries  and  escape  into  the  surround- 
ing tissue.  This  diapedesis  occurs  without  rupture  of 
the  vessel,  and  if  the  ligature  be  removed,  the  blood 
again  circulates  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner.  The  cor- 
puscles appear  to  be  squeezed  through  the  capillary  walls 
as  the  result  of  the  pressure,  and  rarely  escape  in  great 
numbers.  Perhaps  they  pass  through  the  stomata 
which  Eecklinghausen  has  shown  to  exist  between  the 
endothelial  elements;  but  as  plasma  could  easily  pass 
through  openings  large  enough  for  a  red  corpuscle,  and 
as  the  transudation-fluid  differs  markedly  from  plasma, 
Cohnheim  considers  that  the  existence  of  these  stomata 
is  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  diapedesis. 

3.  HeBmorrbaere. — This  is  another  result  of  mechanical 
hyperemia,  which  usually  occurs  only  when  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  venous  current  is  very  great.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  the  nutrition  of  vessels  and  tissues  has  suffered 
from  long  congestion;  for  very  heavy  strains  may  be 
put  upon  healthy  vessels  without  their  giving  way. 
Those  vessels  which  are  the  least  supported  are  the  first 
to  give  way.  Haemorrhage  into  the  stomach  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  and  into  the  lung  in  mitral  disease,  are 
familiar  examples  of  this  result. 

4.  Fibroid  Induration. — This,  which  is  due  to  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the 
blood-vessels,  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of 
long-continued  mechanical  hyperasmia.    The  interstitial 
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growtli  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  higber  stmctares,  and 
'QiuB  to  impairment  of  the  fnnctioiis,  of  the  organ.  la 
the  stomach,  it  produces  atrophy  of  the  glandular  stmc- 
tares ;  in  the  kidney,  compression  of  the  nrine  tubes ;  in 
the  liver,  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation;  in  the 
heart,  diminution  in  motor  power.  The  alterations 
which  this  change  produces  in  the  physical  characters  of 
the  organs — viz.,  induration  associated  ¥^th  abnormal 
redness,  due  to  the  excess  of  blood  or  pigmentation  from 
haBmatoidin — are  exceedingly  characteristic. 

5.  TbromboBiSf  as  a  result  of  mechanical  obstruction, 
will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

6.  Vecrosis  occurs  from  mechanical  hypersamia  only 
when  the  obstruction  is  very  general  and  complete.  It 
has  been  already  described  (p.  25). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  long-continued  mechanical 
hypersBmia  leads  to  impairment  of  vitality  and  function. 
The  tissues  gradually  undergo  retrogressive  changes  and 
atrophy,  although  from  the  amount  of  serosity  and  blood 
which  they  contain,  their  size  and  absolute  weight  may 
be  increased.  Their  temperature  becomes  lowered.  This 
form  of  hypersemia  has  no  tendency  to  cause  multiplica- 
tion of  tissues  other  than  the  connective  (fibroid  indura- 
tion), and  the  epithelial,  as  seen  in  catarrhs  of  mucous 
membranes. 

BCSCBAVZCA&  BTPB&JBMXA  OV  TBB  &ZVBB. 
— WUTBUO  KIVSR. — Long-continued  mechanical  hy- 
persamia  of  the  liver  gives  rise  to  the  condition  known  as 
VutmeiT  Uver.  This  is  the  condition  which  so  frequently 
results  from  disease  of  the  heart.  The  change  is 
characterised  by  a  large  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
hepatic  veins,  which  dilate  and  thicken ;  by  atrophy  of 
the  hepatic  cells  in  the  central  portions  of  the  acini; 
and  by  increase  of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue. 
The  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  by  the  hepatic 
vein  leads  to  pressure-atrophy  of  the  cells  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  acini,  and  also  to  the  formation  of  granular 
pigment,  so  that  when  examined  microscopically,  these 
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portions  of  tlie  acini  are  Been  lo  conaiet  of  bToken-down 
oolls  and  granoleB  of  pigment.  (Fig.  67.)  The  vetoB 
here  are  foDnd  macli  dilated,  and  filled  with  red  blood- 
corpnscleB.  (Fig.  68.)  Their  walla  are  thioiened,  and 
there  often  appears  to  be  also  more  or  leas  thickening 
of  the  intercellnlar  network  which  immediately  aurroimde 
the  central  vein.    Owing  to  this  thickening  of  the  central 

FlQ.  67. 


XatmtffMver, — Showing  the  da  atructi  on  of  thelivnr- 
cellaondthepigmenlationof  the  canDal  poitiona  of  the 
tkdnas,  together  with  tbe  new  growth  of  conQective 
tissue  at  the  pei«ihery.  T.  Hepatic  vein.  P.  Portal 
ean&l.  x  60.  (when  the  specimen  is  more  highly 
magnified,  the  peripheral  conaectiTe-tisaufl  growth  ifl  ' 
seen  to  oontaiu  Dnmerous  cuclei. ) 

veia  and  of  the  adjacent  intercellular  network,  and  to 
the  destmction  of  the  Uver-cells,  the  moat  central  portions 
of  the  acini,  in  advanced  stagea  of  the  diseaae,  maj  pre- 
sent a  fibrona  appearance.  At  the  peripheral  parts  of 
tbe  acini  the  new  iaterlobolar  growth  is  seen  iusinnatiKg 
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itself  between  the  almoBt  noaltered  liver-cella-  Tbia  new 
interlobular  growth  is  nsnally  distinctly  nnoleated,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  less  so  than  that  met  with  in  cirrhosis. 
Its  cellular  character  has  been  insisted  upon  espedally 
by  Dr.  Wickham  L^g. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  affection  the  liyer  is  often 
considerably  increased  in  size  from  the  large  amount  of 
blood  nhich  it  contains.  On  section,  it  presents  a  peculiar 
mottled  apf>earance,  the  centre  of  the  lobules  being  of  a 
dork-red  colour,  whilst  the  peripheral  portions  aia  of  a 

Fio.es. 


SiUmtg  Limr, — PortioD  of  Pig.  67,  aronod  ccDtnil 
hepatic  Tein  (V),niare  bigbly  magnified.  Showing 
tha  thickening  of  the  Teing,  and  the  ■coninulation  of 
red  blood-coipuacles  within  them,      x  400. 

yellowish- white.  This  latter  appearance  is  often  increased 
by  fatty  infiltration  of  the  peripheral  liver-cells.  Ulti- 
mately, the  organ  may  undergo  a  gradual  diminution  in 
size.  This  is  dne  to  the  atrophy  of  the  cells  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  lobule,  partly  from  pressure  of  the  dilated 
central  veins  and  mal-nutrition,  and  partly  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  contracting  interlobular  growth.  The  inter- 
lobular  growth  tends  to  cause  obstruction  to  the  portal 
circulation,  as  ia  cirrhosis. 

KSCKAKXCAK  KTPXBKXZA.  OI*  THB  KUVOa.— 

In  the  lungs,  long- continued  mechanical  hypennmia  pro- 
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daces  that  peculiar  induration  and  ]Mgmentation  wHch  is 
known  as  Srown  IndnrkUon.  This  moat  frequnntty 
reealts  frum  stenosis  and  iasnfficiencj  of  the  mitntl  orifioe. 
The  alterations  produced  ia  the  pulmonary  teiture  consist 
in  the  first  place  of  elongation  and  dilatation  of  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  so  that  even  in  nninjected  preparations 
the  alveolar  walls  appear  abnormally  tortnons.  The  epi- 
thelial cells  Uning  the  alveoli  become  swollen,  probably 
mnltiply,  and  are  seen  in  large  numbers,  filled  with  dark 

PiQ,  69. 


Brown  InduraHoncftheLvnH' — Showing  the  abnomial  Dumber 
of  BwoUen  pigmented  epithelial  cells  covering  the  slveolar 
wiJIh,  the  increase  of  conaective  Mssae  aronnd  the  blood-vessels, 
a.  and  the  large  quantity  of  pigment,    b.  The  alTeolar  cavity. 


brotvn  pigment,  covering  the  alveolar  walls.  (Fig.  69.)  They 
frequently  accumulate  within  the  alveolar  cavities.  These 
changes  are  followed  hj  an  increase  in  the  interlobular 
connective  tissue,  by  the  formation  of  large  qnantities 
of  brownish-black  pigment,  and  often  by  a  thickening 
of  the  alveolar  walls.  Sometimes  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries mptare,  and  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  lung- 

«2 
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Lungs  in  whicli  these  olianges  are  at  all  advanced  pre- 
sent a  more  or  less  nnif  orm  brownish-rod  tint,  mottled 
with  brown  or  blackish-colonred  specks  and  streaks.  They 
are  heavier  and  tougher  than  natnral,  less  crepitant,  and 
upon  squeezing  them  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  found  to  be 
denser  and  thicker  than  that  of  a  healthy  lung. 


POBT-MO&TBM      JLPFBABAVCB8     OF    BTF] 

JBKZA. — The  post-mortem  appearances  presented  by 
hyper»mic  organs  and  tissues  vary  considerably.  Very 
frequently  parts  which  were  hypersBmic  during  life  show 
no  signs  of  it  after  death.  If  the  blood  does  not  coagulate 
rapidly,  post-mortem  contraction  of  the  arteries  forces  it  on 
into  the  veins ;  and  thus  the  recognition  of  arterial  and 
capillary  hypersamia  becomes  impossible.  The  effect  of 
gravitation  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
hypersamia.  After  death  the  blood  naturally  gravitates 
to  the  most  dependent  parts,  distending  the  vessels,  now 
simply  elastic : — ^this  is  seen  in  the  post-mortem  congestion 
of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  most 
dependent  portions  of  the  various  coils  of  the  intestine 
The  uniform  redness  of  post-mortem  staining  again,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  redness  of  hypersBmia.  In 
capillary  and  arterial  hyperasmia,  the  colour  is  red,  and 
the  injection  often  presents  the  appearance  of  a  capilli- 
form  network  ;  if  very  intense  it  may  to  the  naked  eye 
appear  uniform,  but  a  lens  will  always  discover  its  capillary 
nature.  When  the  veins  are  the  seat  of  the  hypersamia 
the  injection  is  called  ''ramiform,"  and  the  colour  is 
dark  blue. 

The  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  the 
blood-vessels  will,  however,  materially  affect  the  appearance 
of  the  hypersamia.  In  the  intestines  it  is  often  punctiform, 
being  situated  in  the  vessels  of  the  viUi ;  so  also  in  the 
kidney,  when  its  seat  is  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  A 
punctiform  appearance  may  be  produced  also  by  minute 
extravasations  of  blood.    If  the    hypersamia  is  of  long 
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standing,  the  tissxie  becomes  pigmented  bj  the  altered 
hsBmoglobin  of  transuded  red  corpuscles.  This  is  often 
well  seen  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  ("  shom-beard" 
appearance) ;  also  in  the  Inngs. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THROMBOSIS. 


is  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  the 
vessels  dariug  life.  The  coagolum  is  called  a  tlirombiuii 
in  opposition  to  a  «lot — ^the  result  of  post-mortem  coagu** 
lation.  It  may  form  in  the  heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  or 
veins ;  but  is  much  the  most  common  in  the  veins. 

CAVBMBm — ^The  phenomenon  of  blood-coagulation  has 
been  shown  by  Alex.  Schmidt  tp  depend  largely  upon  the 
white  blood-corpuscles.  Fibrin  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  albuminoid  bodies— fibrinogen  and  fibrinoplastin,  and 
their  union  is  effected  by  a  fibrin-ferment.  Fibrinogen 
exists  as  such  in  the  liquor  sanguinis,  but  the  ferment  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  fibrinoplastin  are  contained  in  the 
white  blood-corpuscles.  Destruction  of  some  of  these  cor- 
puscles, and  liberation  of  the  ferment  and  fibrinoplastin, 
are  therefore  necessary  for  coagulation  to  take  place. 

Schmidt  has  shown  also  that  when  blood  escapes  from 
the  vessels  a  large  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  are  at 
once  destroyed.  It  has  further  been  noticed  that  clotting 
during  life  is  associated  with  abnormality  of  the  wall 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  occurs.  We  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  fluidity  of  the  blood  during  life  is  due  to 
some  influence  which  normal  vessel- walls  exercise  upon 
white  blood-corpuscles,  preventing  their  destruction  in 
any  number.  Some  are  constantly  being  broken  up,  and 
a  varying — but  small— quantity  of  ferment  is  always 
present  in  the  blood ;  but  the  vessel-wall  has  apparently 
the  power  of  destroying  it  or  inhibiting  its  action  ;  for 
coagulation  does   occur  if  much  ferment  is  introduced 
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into,  or  is  formed  in,  the  blood  The  nature  of  this 
supposed  influence  of  the  vessel- wall  is  quite  unknown ; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  it  is  exercised  by  the  endothelium 
—for  we  know  that  fatty  and  calcareous  changes  of  the 
middle  coat  do  not  cause  coagulation,  whilst  atheromatous 
ulcers,  foreign  bodies,  pieces  of  new  growth,  which  are  all 
bare  of  endothelium,  do ;  also  that  injury  to  capillaries^ 
which  possess  only  endothelium,  causes  thrombosis  in 
them. 

Prolonged  contact  with  an  abnormal  vessel-wall  will  of 
course  favour  coagulation,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  cure  of 
aneurisms.  But  retarded  flow  was  regarded  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  coagulation  in  apparently  normal  vessels  ;  and 
so  it  is — ^indirectly.  For  impaired  circulation  in  a  part 
means  damage  to  its  tissues — ^to  its  vascular  endothelium 
among  others.  If  the  endothelium  is  kept  fairly  nourished 
in  spite  of  stagnation  within  the. vessel,  the  stagnant 
blood  will  not  coagulate.  Blood  within  a  tied-off  turtle's 
heart  does  not  coagulate  till  the  heart  dies.  The  time 
before  coagulation  occurs  in  the  jugular  vein  of  a  mammal 
is  longer  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  laid  bare 
and  the  ligatures  are  applied ;  and,  if  this  operation  be 
done  antiseptically,  coagulation  does  not  occur  at  alL 
Betardation  and  even  stagnation  of  flow  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as,  at  most,  but  an  indirect  cause  of  throm- 
bosis, though  it  is  always  a  favouring  circumstance. 
Abnormality  or  removal  of  endotbelliim  is  the  essen- 
tial condition.  The  eamses  producing  this  are  numerous : — 

1.  mjnrleo  —  mechanical,  chemical,  or  physical — 
which  destroy  or  greatly  injure  the  vessel-wall.  The  most 
important,  because  the  most  frequent  of  these,  are  : — 
section  and  rupture  of  vessels,  in  which  thrombosis  is  the 
means  by  which  hasmorrhage  is  temporarily  checked ;  and 
ligature,  torsion,  cautery,  &c.,  the  means  by  which  sur- 
geons temporarily  arrest  hsBmorrhage  which  the  natural 
processes  are  insufBicientto  stop.  All  of  these,  obviously, 
cause  great  injury  to  the  vessel- walL  Other  examples  of 
such  injury  are  afforded  by  the  action  of  chemical  caustics. 
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and  of  the  causes  of  severe  inflammations.  .  These  latter 
may  be  borne  to  the  part  by  the  vessels,  and  attack  them 
from  within ;  or  they  may  travel  along  lymphatic  spaces, 
and  act  on  the  vessels  from  without.  ' 

2.  Tlie  presence  in  tbe  Tasenlar  ejetem  of  eiib* 
■tancee  not  covered  bj-  endotlieliam : — needles,  horse- 
hair, or  wire  introduced  into  the  sac  of  an  aneurism, 
induce  clottiug  upon  themselves,  as  also  do  already- 
existing  clots  (thrombus  or  embolus),  parasites  which 
have  penetrated  vessels,  and  new  growths  which  project 
into  the  interior  of  veins. 

8.  Socli  clianirce  in  tbe  bloodt  or  in  tbe  blood 
•npply  of  a  part*  as  cause  disease  of  tbe  iressel-walls 
by  imperfect  or  improper  nutrition.  This  is  a  most 
important  group.  The  simplest  of  these  causes  is  a 
tendency  to  stagnation  of  blood.  This  may  be  due  to 
many  causes  (p.  218),  of  which  the  most  important 
are  cardiac  weakness,  general  diminution  of  vascular 
tonus,  a  dilatation  (varix)  of  veins.  All  these  may  well  be 
combined  in  one  case  to  retard  the  circulation,  and  thus  to 
produce  an  abnormal  vessel-wall,  and  prolonged  contact 
of  the  same  blood  with  it.  They  are  the  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  the  "  marasmic  clots"  of  Virchow.  These 
form  in  the  most  dependent  veins — e.^.,  those  of  the 
lower  limb,  pelvis,  or  back,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
heart  in  which  blood  tends  earliest  to  remain  when  the 
organ  does  not  completely  empty  itself— viz.,  the  auri- 
cular appendices,  the  apices  of  the  ventricles,  and  between 
the  trabecuke.  In  veins  these  clots  begin  just  behind 
the  flaps  of  valves.  The  force  of  the  venous  current 
being  so  slight,  or  the  resistance  to  it  being  so  great,  that 
it  no  longer  completely  opens  the  valves ;  the  blood  con- 
sequently  stagnates,  and,  after  a  time,  coagulates  behind 
them.  Such  clots  occur  in  the  course  of  many  exhaust- 
ing diseases — as  phthisis,  cancer — ^in  which  thrombosis 
is  materially  facilitated  by  the  quiescent  state  of  the 
patient.  Careful  examination  of  the  sites  of  recent 
thrombi  is  said  to  have  demonstrated  absence  of  endo- 
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thelinm;  but  it  miglit  well  haye  disappeared  seoon- 
darily. 

Next  come  all  diseases  of  heart  or  ressel-wall  which 
produce  loss  or  impaired  vitality  of  the  endothelinm. 
In  the  heart,  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  causes 
destruction  of  its  endothelium,  and  the  gprowth  of  granu- 
lation-tissue  from  the  opposed  surfaces  of  valves  or  else* 
where;  coagulation  is  firequent  upon  these  vegetations 
(see  "  Endocarditis").  In  the  vessels,  atheromatous  ulcers, 
bare  calcareous  plates,  syphilitic  inflammation,  and 
changes  due  to  involvement  of  veins  or  arteries  in  spread- 
ing inflammations,  may  induce  thrombosis  similarly.  In- 
flammation was  formerly  regarded  as  the  main,  if  not  the 
only,  cause  of  thrombosis ;  hence  thrombosis  in  veins  is 
frequently  termed  ''  phlebitis "  even  at  the  present  day. 
Inflammation  of  veins,  as  already  stated,  is  certainly  rare 
as  a  primary  condition,  although  it  not  unfrequently 
results  from  the  formation  of  a  thrombus. 

The  thrombosis  which  occurs  as  an  occasional  compU- 
cation  of  acute  specific  fevers  is  explained  by  the  observa* 
tion  of  Fonfick  that  .in  these  diseases  desquamation  of 
endothelium  may  occur  over  large  areas  of  vessels. 

No  one  who  looks  at  the  wall  of  an  aneurism  containing 
clots  will  doubt  that  abnormality  of  wall  exists  ;  a.nd  the 
ordinary  methods  of  cure  consist  in  rendering  the 
circulation  through  it — already  slowed  by  the  dilatation 
— still  slower— t.e.,  in  prolonging  the  contact  of  the  blood 
with  an  abnormal  'surface.  In  varicose  veins,  which  are 
frequently  the  seats  of  thrombosis,  the  endothelium  can 
scarcely  ever  be  healthy,  though  it  may  not  be  so  defective 
as  to  excite  coagulation.  Here  again  alteration  of  vessel- 
wall  is  the  exciting,  slowing  of  circulation  the  predisposing, 
cause  of  clotting. 

4.  Certain  condttloni  of  tlie  blood  favour  coagulation 
and  promote  the  occurrence  of  thrombosis.  It  is  said 
that  the  tendency  to  coagulate  is  increased  in  the  later 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  after  profuse  hsamorrhage.  To 
whatev^  cause  it  may  be  due,  an  increased  tendency  of 
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the  blood  to  coagulate  is  probably  never  more  than  a 
predisposing  cause  of  thrombosis.  In  septic  fevers, 
thrombosis  is  not  uncommon  at  points  having  no  direct 
relation  to  a  wound.  Perhaps  the  blood-state  may  here 
assist  the  other  usual  causes  in  the  production  of  a  maras* 
mic  clot,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  organisms  may  play  a 
part  in  the  process.  This  seems  particularly  likely  in 
those  frequent  cases  of  venous  thrombosis,  often  going 
on  to  puriform  softening  and  secondary  phlebitis,  which 
occur  side  by  side  with  erysipelas,  pyssmia,  &c.,  and 
which  have  gained  for  phlebitis  a  place  amongst  Hospital 
diseases. 

*    GKAjukoraBS   or   avb  lawwmaMMomm  bb- 

TlKfmaM  c&OTS  AM1>  TBXOMBI.— The  ordinary  red 
clot  of  blood  drawn  from  a  vein,  the  "  buffy"  clot  of  in* 
flammation  or  of  delayed  coagulation,  and  the  white  clot 
free  from  red  corpuscles  obtained  by  whipping  blood  with 
anything  having  a  large  rough  suiiace,  show  the  charac- 
ters and  modes  of  formation  of  the  thrombi  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

Post-mortem  ooaffula  in  the  heart  are  generally  bufpy, 
the  thickness  of  the  uppermost  pale  layer  varying  directly 
with  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  heart-substance 
becomes  so  altered  as  to  allow  coagulation  to  begin.  Both 
in  the  heart  and  vessels,  coagulation  occurs  in  that  part 
of  the  blood  which  is  furthest  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  wall ;  hence  the  smaller  the  vessel,  the  later  does 
post-mortem  clotting  occur.  Such  clots  are  soft,  watery, 
never  adherent,  do  not  completely  fill  the  vessels,  and  can 
be  easily  drawn  out  of  them  as  long  strings. 

<nots  formed  In  tbe  lieajrt  Just  before  deatb  connect 
post-mortem  clots  and  thrombi.  These  are  probably  partly 
due  to  *'  whipping"  by  the  chords  tendinesB,  &c.,  of  the 
blood,  which  tends  to  stagnate  when  the  heart  is  too  weak 
to  empty  its  cavities.  As  would  be  expected,  they  are  more 
'or  less  uniformly  decolorised,  and,  though  not  adherent, 
are  often  so  much  entangled  among  the  chordae,  <&;c.,  that 
they  cannot  readily  be  removed.    From  their  longer  dura- 
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tion  and  more  complete  contraction,  they  are  firmer  and 
less  watery  than  post-mortem  clots. 

Tluromlil  or  ante-mortem  olote  are  of  two  kinds — red 
and  wbite,  according  as  they  originate  from  guiescetit  or 
ci/rculating  blood.  In  the  former  case,  as  seen  in  an  arteiy 
or  vein  after  ligature,  more  or  less  of  the  stagnant  blood 
on  either  side  of  the  knot  coagulates  into  an  ordinary  red 
dot — soft,  uniform  on  section,  and  adherent  to  the  vessel* 
wall  where  this  is  injured.  The  thrombus  then  contracts, 
still  adhering  to  the  wall,  becomes  drier  and  less  elastic, 
but  is  still  red.  This  is  the  state  in  which  a  red  thrombus 
is  generally  found. 

'But>  when  coagulation  occurs  in  blood  which  is  still' 
circulating,  as  in  the  sac  of  an  aneurism  or  on  a  cardiac 
vegetation,  a  wblte  or  mixed  thrombus  results.  The  ab- 
oiormal  surface  causes  each  successive  quantity  of  blood 
which  passes  to  leave  upon  it  a  little  fibrin  and  some  of 
its  most  sticky  elements — ^leucocytes.  If  the  blood-stream 
is  languid,  more  or  fewer  red  corpuscles  remain  in  the 
thrombus,  rendering  it  mixed.  These  thrombi  are  grey 
Isb  white  or  reddish,  firmly  adherent  to  the  wall,  and  it 
is  peculiar  to  them  that  they  are  stratllled.  This  is 
probably  due  to  variations  in  the  rate  of  deposition  of  the 
fibrin,  in  the  blood-pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and 
such  like  physical  conditions.  . 

A  thrombus  may  cause  partial  or  complete  obstruction. 
Once  formed,  it  tends  to  extend  by  deposition  of  more  fibrin 
on  its  surface.  As  a  rule,  this  extension  is  checked  by  the 
rapidity  of  fiow  at  the  level  of  the  first  large  collateral 
branch  in  each  direction;  but  sometimes,  especially  in 
veins,  thrombosis  becomes  **  continued,"  and  one  dot  may 
extend  from  the  foot  to  thei  cava.  Both  in  arteries  and 
veins,  extension  is  always  chiefly  toward  the  heart,  though 
it  may  occur  also  in  an  opposite  direction.  These  thrombi 
generally  adhere  to  the  wall  throughout,  but  sometimes 
they  do  so  only  at  their  points  of  origin. 

In  the  capillaries,  coagulation  occurs  only  as  a  result  of 
necrosis  or  grave  injury  of  the  capillary-walls ;  for  they 
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are  so  small  that,  so  lonp^  as  they  are  living,  their 
inflaence  in  preventing  clotting  will  act  npon  the  whole 
of  the  contained  blood  (Lister) ;  and  consequently  throm* 
bosis  does  not  extend  into  them  so  long  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient blood-supply  to  keep  them  alive. 

JULTMSL  CHLAJraaS  TK  TBSOXBZ.— These  are:— 
Decolorisation  (when  red),  resolution,  organisation, 
calcification,  softening  (simple  and  infective),  and  putre- 
faction. 

Seoolorlsatlon. — The  first  change  in  a  red  thrombus 
is  a  breaking-down  of  the  red  corpuscles  ;  their  stromata 
become  unrecognisable,  the  haemoglobin  is  set  free  and  in 
great  part  absorbed,  but  some  may  remain  as  granular 
hsematoidin.  As  a  result,  the  thrombus  loses  its  deep 
red  colour.  The  process  begins  in  the  centre,  and  takes 
weeks  or  months  before  it  is  at  all  complete. 

Xesolutlon. — That  many  thrombi  disappear  is  certain 
from  such  facts  as  repeated  bleedings  having  been  effected 
at  long  intervals  from  the  same  vein,  when  it  was  the 
custom  for  people  to  be  bled  every  "  spring  and  fall ;"  and 
from  the  re-establishment  of  the  circulation  through 
superficial  veins  in  the  leg  or  spermatic  veins,  which,  are 
known  to  have  been  thrombosed.  The  steps  of  the  process 
are  not  known.  In  cases  of  death  from  septic  poisoning, 
appearances  found  in  vessels  which  have  been  tied  occa-  . 
sionally  indicate  that  thrombi  formed  before  the  onset  of 
the  fatal  disease  have  broken  down. 

Orffaiilsation  has  been  studied  mainly  in  thrombi 
forming  as  the  result  of  ligature.  The  effect  of  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature  is  usually  to  cut  through  the  middle 
and  internal  coats  of  the  vessel ;  these  contract  and  retract 
somewhat,  turning  up  and  down  into  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel ;  and  the  constricted  external  coat  is  all  that  is  left 
in  the  grasp  of  the  noose.  In  a  few  hours  a  red  thrombus 
forms,  conical  in  shape,  and  adherent  by  its  base  to  the 
inverted  inner  and  middle  coats.  It  extends  for  two  or 
three  days,  an4  finally  reaches  the  level  of  the  first  colla- 
teral branch— ofb^n,  for  some  unknown  reason,  stopping 
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ehort  of  thiB  on  tbe  distal  side,  Meanwliile,  it  haa  become 
firmer,  drier,  and  more  widely  odliereiit  about  its  base  to 
the  artetj.  This  adhesioa  progreMes  as  the  thrombosed 
piece  of  Teaiiel  contraots  npon  the  clot,  until  it  becomea 
muTerBftl.  By  the  second  day  a  hnSj  nodole  may  ba 
Been  in  the  base  of  the  deep  red  thrombae,  and  it  rapidly 
increaaes,  bo  that  in  a  week  or  two  the  colour  of  the  clot 
has  disappeared.  After  some  weeks  or  months  tbis  de- 
colorised ping  is  fonnd  to  have  been  replaced  by  connee- 
tlre  tissue  intimately  nnited  witb  the  artery,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  firm  fibrone  cord.  The  microscope  gires 
the  following  explanation  of  the  process : — The  red  throm- 
boa  consists  of  red  coriTascleB,  with  a  few  white,  in  th« 

Fio.  70. 


Stelion  qfaa  AriaitU  nrombat  thirip-mm  Dagt  eU. — 
a.  New  blood-VBMsla.  6.  LeucocjteB  and  sntuMmosiiig 
c«Ub.    (lUudeeiMh.) 

meshes  of  a  fibrin-coagnlam.  The  bn^  nodnle  which 
grows  into  the  base  of  tbe  clot  is  formed  of  small  round 
cells,  which  at  first  are  undoubtedly  leucocytes  migrated 
from  the  vasa  vasomm  injured  by  tbe  ligature.  But 
there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  those 
formed  after  (say)  the  third  day.  By  this  time  the  cells 
of  the  part  have  recovered  from  the  injury  done  them  by 
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the  woand  anil  ligKtnre ;  and  it  ia  atated  by  Bome  (Biedel, 
Oornil  and  Banner)  that  the  endothelial  cells  nmltiply 
and  send  rod-like  proceaaea  into  the  clot,  and  that  these 
*re  henceforwards,  the  source  of  the  invading  cells. 
Othnra  deny  this,  and  maintain  that  the  new  cells  are  all 
lencooytes.  Senftleben  secured  between  double  ligatures 
pieces  o£  Teasels,  and  put  them  into  the  abdomens  of 
rabbits.    He  found  that  thej  beoiune  filled  with  connective 


LongitudimU  Sectim  of  Oie  Uffntared  End<!ftht  CVorai 
ArUry  qfa  Dog,  jjrtj  Days  afttr  the  AppUcatioa  of  the 
lAgaiare, — Showing  tha  newly  formed  veesela  in  the 
Ihrombua  and  their  conunuDiosCJon  wiUi  the  vnsa  tobd- 
rom,  15.  Thrombofl.  H.  Muscular  oo»t.  z.  Biter, 
nsl  coat  and  ybba  Tssonuu.    x  go.    (0.  Weber.) 

tisine  containing  well-developed  spindle-cells,  and  con- 
clnded,  therefore,  that  the  development  of  thrombi  during 
life  also  depends  upon  migrated  white  corpuscles,  and 
not  opon  the  endothelium.    Ubviouslj,  however,  proof 
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of  the  ability  of  white  corpuscles  to  form  connectiye 
tissue,  does  not  exclude  endothelium  from  doing  so  like- 
wise as  a  regenerative  process.  However  formed,  the 
cell-mass  .is  penetrated  by  blood-vessels,  which  begin  to 
grow  from  the  capillaries  of  the  vessel- walls  on  the 
second  day.  The  cells  become  spindle-shaped  or  branched 
(Fig.  71),  fibrillation  appears  either  in  them  or  in  the 
ground  substance  between  them ;  many  cells  disappear  as 
the  fibres  increase,  the  latter  contract,  and  many  vessels  are 
obliterated,  the  result  being — the  fibrous  cord  above 
mentioned.  This  is  called  organisation  of  a  thrombus ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  original  thrombus  disappears 
entirely,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  which 
goes  on  in  the  round -celled  mass,  of  the  origin  of  which 
we  afe  uncertain.  The  vessel-wall  is  converted  into 
fibrous  tissue,  and  blends  with  that  of  the  clot. 

In  certain  cases,  channels  are  formed  in  the  connective 
tissue,  which  communicate  both  above  and  below  with  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  the  circulation  is  more  or 
less  completely  re-established.  They  are  probably  due  to 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  thrombus  (though  why 
this  should  occur  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others  is  un- 
known), and  give  rise  to  the  si/ivus-Uhe  degeneration  of 
Rokitansky.  It  is  especially  comijion  at  the  junction  of 
the  common  iliac  veins  in  cases  of  *'  white  leg,"  leading  to 
more  or  less  perfect  recovery.    It  Is  rare  in  arteries. 

Organisation  is  most  frequent  in  uniform,  unstratified 
thrombi,  and  especially  in  those  occurring  in  arteries. 
But  long  clots  of  this  kind,  such*  as  occur  after  ligature 
of  the  carotid  low  down,  and  large  laminated  thrombi, 
like  those  in  aneurisms,  may  long  remain  as  more  or  less 
granular  masses  of  non-irritant  fibrin,  without  any  sign 
of  organisation. 

Calollloatioii. — This  occurs  in  some  clots,  giving  rise 
to  phleboliths.  They  are  especially  common  in  the  pros- 
tatic plexus. 

Softeningr- — 1*  Simple.  A  thrombus  which  undergoes 
neither  of  the  previously  described  changes,  often  softens. 
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This,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  due  simply  to  the  chemical 
changes  which  the  constitnents  of  a  clot  undergo  when 
dead  but  aseptic,  and  results  in  the  formation  of  a  more 
or  less  fluid,  pappy  substance,  which  has  a  red  or  white 
colour  according  as  it  originates  from  a  red  or  white 
thrombus.  To  the  naked  eye  in  tbe  latter  case  it  looks 
much  like  pus,  and  the  change  used  to  be  spoken  of  as 
suppuration,  or  puriform  mottmnUk^f  of  a  clot.  But 
yirchow  pointed  out  that  the  fluid  consisted  of  the 
d^ris  of  corpuscles  and  fibrin — albuminous,  <fatty,  and 
pigmentary  granules.  There  may  be  a  few  recognisable 
white  corpuscles  in  it,  which  have  probably  migrated  from 
without.  The  outer  laminsB  generally  form  a  firm  case 
for  the  softened  central  part,  and  if  the  softening  approach 
the  surface,  fresh  protective  clot  often  forms  at  the 
point ;  but  the  encasing  clot  may  be  perforated  and  the 
contents  discharged  into  the  circulation.  The  larger 
particles  will  give  rise  to  embolisms,  probably  too  minute 
to  cause  symptoms,  and  circulation  is  re-established 
through  the  thrombus — ^the  process  constituting  what  is 
known  as  oanaliMttion  of  a  thrombus. 

2.  ZnfeotiTe. — But  in  certain  cases  of  pnrUtorm  soften- 
ing, to  the  naked  eye  similar  to  the  above,  all  the  symptoms 
of  septic  poisoning  occur ;  acute  suppurative  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  vein-wall  is  shown  by  the  microscope ;  and  any 
portions  of  the  clot  which  enter  the  circulation  are  so 
intensely  irritating  as  to  cause  suppuration  where  they 
lodge.  (See  "  PysBmia  and  SepticsBmia.'*)  The  difference 
between  the  two  cases  is  this : — in  the  latter  form  of 
softening  mier<M)ocoi  are  constantly  present,  and  it  is 
to  them  that  the  infective  properties  of  the  broken- 
down  clot  are  due.  In  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  the  veins  affected  lead  directly  from  a  wound,  and 
then  the  mode  of  entry  of  the  specific  micrococci  is  evident. 
In  a  small  number  of  patients,  alsq  with  wounds,  the 
thrombosis  and  softening  occur  in  veins  having  no  kind 
of  direct  connection  with  the  wound;  here,  too,  the 
organisms  enter  by  the  wound,  and  in  some  cases  at  least 
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the  thrombosiB  is  secondary  to  a  general  septic  infection. 
Finally,  there  remain  a  few  instances  in  which  no  patho- 
logical breach  of  snrf ace  conld  be  fonnd  for  the  admission 
of  the  germs ;  it  is  thought  that,  in  these,  they  must  have 
passed  into  the  blood  through  the  alimentary  or  respira* 
tory  mucous  membranes. 

Patrefitettoia. — ^This  rare  change  is  due  to  the  entry  into 
the  clot  from  some  very  foul,  and  often  gangrenous,  surface 
of  the  bacterium  termo.  The  growth  of  this  organism 
converts  the  thrombus  into  a  stinking  yellow-red  fluid, 
which  is  highly  irritating. 

SBSV&TS. — ^The  results  of  thrombosis  comprise  certain 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  more  or  less  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  and  embolism.  These  must  be 
considered  separately. 

1.  Olftanres  tii  tlie  ▼easels. — More  or  less  alteration 
in  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  an  invariable  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  When  the  thrombus 
undergoes  a  process  of  org^isation*  it  becomes,  as 
already  described,  intimately  united  with  the  vascular 
waU.  The  latter  in  the  first  place  becomes  infiltrated 
with  cells,  and  considerably  thickened,  but  ultimately, 
together  with  the  thrombus,  gradually  atrophies.  It  is 
when  the  thrombus  undergoes  a  process  of  infective 
puriform  softening  that  the  most  important  changes, 
of  an  acute  inflammatory  nature,  take  place  in  the 
vessel.  They  are  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  decom- 
posing thrombus,  and  are  most  frequently  observed  in  the 
veins,  where  infective  thrombi  are  most  liable  to  occur. 
The  walls  of  a  veiii  within  which  a  thrombus  is  under- 
going puriform  softening  are  considerably  thickened,  so 
tiiat  to  the  naked  eye  it  resembles  an  artery.  The  inner 
surface  has  lost  its  translucency,  and  is  of  a  dead  opaque 
colour.  The  adventitia  and  middle  coats  are  injected 
and  present  numerous  hssmorrhagic  points,  which  are 
often  visible  through  the  intima.  The  swelling  of  the 
wall  is  due  to  dense  infiltration  with  leucocytes,  which 
conceals  all  normal  structure;  and  the  innermost  cells 
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die,  and  are  shed  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  Small 
collections  of  pns  may  be  seen  in  the  external  and  middle 
coats.  The  neighbouring  tissue  may  also  become  in- 
volved. These  acute  inflammatory  changes  in  veins 
constitute  what  is  known  as  suppurative  phlebitis. 
Although  most  frequently  due  to  thrombosis,  they  may 
occur  also  as  the  result  of  extension  from  adjacent  sup- 
purating tissues,  in  which  case  the  thrombus,  which  also 
undergoes  puriform  softening,  is  secondary  to  the  phlebitis. 
(See  "Inflammation  of  Veins.")  Similar  changes  are 
observed  in  the  arteries. 

2.  Obstmctloii  to  tlie  elreulatloii. — The  consequences 
of  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  which  results  from 
the  formation  of  a  thrombus  will  depend  upon  the 
rapidity  and  cause  of  its  formation,  the  nature  and  size 
of  the  vessel  obstruct^ed,  the  situation  and  number  of  the 
collateral  branches,  and  the  force  of  the  circulating  cur- 
rent. The  rapidity  with  which  the  obstruction  is  eflfected 
is  of  considerable  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  more 
gradual  this  is  the  longer  is  the  time  allowed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation.  For  this  reason 
the  interference  with  the  circulation  caused  by  throm- 
bosis is,  for  the  most  part,  less  marked  than  that  which 
results  from  the  more  sudden  obstruction  caused  by 
embolism.  The  cause  of  the  thrombosis  is  important  for 
the  reason  already  stated — viz.,  that  in  that  which  results 
from  retardation  of  the  circulation  the  coagnlation  does 
not  extend  into  the  capillary  vessels,  unless  necrosis  occurs. 

In  the  veins  when  thrombosis  occurs  in  a  vessel  of 
email  size  and  when  collateral  branches  are  numerous, 
as  in  the  prostatic  or  uterine  plexuses,  the  circulation  is 
but  little  interfered  with,  and  no  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion result.  If,  however,  the  main  trunk  of  a  large  vein, 
as  the  ilio-femoral,  becomes  obliterated,  the  obstruction 
is  followed  by  mechanical  hyperssmia,  the  extent  and 
duration  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  facility  with 
which  the  circulation  can  be  restored  by  the  collateral 
vessels.    It   must   be  remembered,  however,   that  the 
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valves  in  veins,  when  they  exist,  may,  by  preventing 
back-flow,  offer  a  great  impediment  to  collateral  circula- 
tion. Thrombosis  in  the  above-named  vein  frequently 
occurs,  as  already  stated,  in  the  latter  stages  of  many 
chronic  debilitating  diseases,  especially  in  phthisis ;  also 
in  the  puerperal  state,  where  it  gives  rise  to  the  condi- 
tion known  as  plileriiiasia  dolens.  As  the  femoral  is 
almost  the  only  vein  which  carries  blood  back  from  the 
lower  limb  the  effect  of  sudden  blocking  of  it  is  marked. 
At  first  perhaps  cyanotic,  the  limb  becomes  swollen, 
pallid  white,  painful,  and  too  tense  to  pit ;  and  there  is 
often  more  or  less  tenderness  along  the  vein,  which  feels 
enlarged,  hard  and  knotty.  These  symptoms  vary 
greatly  in  amount ;  and  to  them  are  sometimes  added 
those  of  lymphangitis  and  cellulitis.  The  extent  of  the 
thrombus — i.e.,  the  number  of  collateral  branches  which 
it  blocks,  and  the  strength  of  the  circulation,  will  do 
much  to  account  for  the  amount  of  asdema;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  more  acute  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  of  septic  origin.  The  circulation  is  usually  ultimately 
restored ;  but  if  the  impediment  has  been  of  long  dura- 
tion, the  tissues  become  thickened,  and  the  limb  is  left 
in  a  hard,  indurated,  and  somewhat  enlarged  condition. 

The  results  of  obstruction  in  arteries  have  been  already 
considered  in  the  chapter  on  Local  Aneemia  (p.  212).  It 
is  in  tissues  with  terminal  arteries  that  the  interference 
is  most  marked,  and  here  hemorrhagic  infarction,  which 
so  often  results  from  embolism,  may  occur,  although 
owing  to  the  more  gradual  obstruction  of  the  circulation^ 
it  is  less  likely  to  do  so.    (See  **  Embolism.") 

3.  BmboUvm. — ^Portions  of  the  thrombus  may  be 
carried  away  by  the  circulation,  thus  constituting  em- 
bolism. This,  which  is  the  most  important  result  of 
thrombosis,  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

EMBOLISM. 
SIKSOUVM  is  the  impaction  of  solid  sabstanccB  oirca- 
Inting  in  the  blood  ia  veaselH  wliich  are  too  small  to  allow 
t-)  poes.    The  gohd  Bubstances  are  termed  emboU,  and 
are  very  variona  in  their  nature. 

Bj  far  the  moat  frequent  soorces  of  emboli  are  thrombi, 
portions  of  which  are  carried  from  the  seat  of  their  forma- 
tion by  the  circnlation,  Emboli  may,  however,  originate 
independently  of  thrombi— vegeta-  pio.  72. 

tionsandoalcareonsoratheromatons 
masses  separated  from  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  or  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  arteries;  portions  of  new 
growths,  as  carcinoma,  which,  hav- 
ing perforated  the  vessels,  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  citrrent ;  para- 
sites which  have  made  their  way 
into  the  interior  of  vessels ;  flnid 
fat  which  has  escaped  from  the  fat- 
cells  and  entered  open  lymphatics, 
as  oocaaionallj  oocnrs  in  fractures 
of  bone,  Sia. ;  pigment  granulea,  and 
other  sdbstoaces,  may  all  constitute  ■' 
emboli.  '*   rAnwift™    At    the 

A  thrombus  may  give  rise  to  ing  tie  projection  of  the 
emboli  in  two  ways: — A  piece  may  conical  end  of  the  tbrom- 
be  swept  off  from  a  firm,  nndegene-  Telsei!'*°s.*''s»pCSi 
rate  clot ;  or  the  thrombns  may  vein.  t.  Thrombas.  c. 
■often,  and  the  reanltH  of  this  pro-  -^^^Jn,*^  TOi'n^'^'Af 
cess  be  discharged  into  the  ciron-  pp,  opposite  the  valves, 
Utiou,  when  aay  particles  too  large  the  thromboa  is  softened. 
topassthronghthefinestcapillaries  ""  "' 
willgiverisetoembolism.  Portions  of  apafietalUtrombas, 
not  filling  the  vessel,  may  readily  be  carried  away  by  the 
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passing  current.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  freqnent  way 
in  which  a  thrombus  gives  rise  to  embolism  is  by  the  break- 
ing off  of  its  conical  cardiac  end  which  often  projects  a 
little  way  into  the  cavity,  or  over  the  mouth,  of  a  vessel 
in  which  the  current  is  too  strong  to  allow  of  Its  further 
progress.  (Fig.  72.)  Some  sudden  movement  or  exer- 
tion often  determines,  in  these  cases,  the  separation  of 
the  embolus.  It  is  especially  venous  thrombi  which  give 
rise  to  embolism ;  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  and 
jugular  veins  being  amongst  the  most  common  sources. 
Emboli  from  cardiac  thrombi  are  also  exceedingly 
common,  whilst  those  from  arterial  are  the  least  fre- 
quent. 

Emboli  become  arrested  in  the  first  vessels  they  meet 
with  which  are  too  small  to  allow  them  to  pass.  And, 
naturally,  the  seat  of  impaction  will  usually  be  at  the  bifur- 
cation of  the, vessel,  or,  where,  from  the  giving  off  of  large 
branches  the  calibre  diminishes  rapidly.  (See  Fig.  73.) 
The  particles  may  be  so  small  as  to  pass  through  even  the 
finest  capillaries,  when  they  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  ; 
or  they  may  pass  through  large  capillaries,  to  be  arrested 
in  a  finer  set  beyond;  but  as  a  rule  they  become  im- 
pacted either  in  the  first  set  of  capillaries  which  they 
come  to,  or  in  some  larger  vessel  between  this  set  and 
their  seat  of  origin.  Thus,  emboli  originating  in  the 
systemic  veins  or  in  the  right  cardiac  cavities,  will 
most  commonly  become  arrested  in  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs ;  those  originating  in  the  arteries,  the  left  cardiac 
cavities,  or  the  pulmonary  veins— in  the  systemic  arteries 
and  capillaries,  especially  in  those  of  the  spleen,  kidneys, 
and  brain ;  and  those  originating  in  the  portal  venous  sys- 
tem— in  the  hepatic  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  With 
the  exception,  therefore,  of  emboli  originating  in  the  portal 
system,  the  seat  of  arrest  is  the  arteries  or  capillaries. 

Emboli  are  carried  usually  in  the  direction  of  the  main 
current ;  hence  those  carried  by  the  aortic  stream  pass  into 
the  thoracic  aorta  more  commonly  than  into  the  carotid 
and  subclavian  vessels,  and  into  the  left  carotid  and  renal 
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artery  than  into  the  corresponding  arteries  of  tlie  opposite 
side.  Grravitation  also  influences  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  carried,  especially  those  of  large  size,  which  move 
somewhat  more  slowly  than  the  blood-stream ;  hence,  they 
are  more  common  in  the  lower  lobes  and  posterior  parts  of 
the  longs  than  in  the  superior  and  anterior  portions  of 
these  organs. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the  finer  vessels  of  an 
area,  of  which  the  supplying  artery  is  plugged,  also  con- 
tain emboli  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways  :— - 
If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  arrest  takes  place  at  a 
point  of  bifurcation,  the  embolus  may  partially  fill  both 
branches,  allowing  a  small  stream  of  blood  to  pass ;  this 
may  break  off  portions  of  it,  and  so  cause  secondary  emboli, 
which  become  impacted  in  the  smaller  divisions  of  the 
above  main  trunks.  The  second  mode  is  by  the  detach- 
ment of  several  small  emboli  from  some  distant  source, 
which  subsequently  yields  a  mass  large  enough  to  stick  in 
the  main  trunk.  For  it  is  found  experimentally  that 
small  bodies  injected  at  intervals  into  the  jugular  vein  are 
sometimes  swept  into  the  same  division  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

The  amount  of  obstruction  which  immediately  follows 
the  arrest  will  depend  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
embolus  itself,  as  well  as  upon  its  size  and  shape.  If  the 
embolus  be  from  a  soft,  recently  formed  thrombus,  it  will 
adapt  itself  to  the  cavity  of  the  vessel,  and  so  completely 
occlude  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  irregular  in  shape 
and  firm  in  consistence,  as  when  derived  from  a  calcified 
cardiac  vegetation,  it  may  not  fill  the  vessel,,  but  allow  a 
small  current  of  blood  to  pass  it. 

The  arrest  of  the  embolus,  and  the  consequent  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation,  is  followed  by  the  formation  of 
•eeondary  tbrombi  behind  and  in  front  of  it,  which 
extend  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  first  large  collateral 
vessels.  (Fig.  73.)  If  the  embolus  does  not  completely 
fill  the  vessel,  coagulum  is  deposited  in  successive  layers 
upon  its  surface  until  the  occlusion  of  the  vessel  is  com- 
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Fig.  78. 


plete,  and  then  tlie  secondary  tbrombnB  extends,  as  in  the 
former  case,  nntil  it  meets  with  a  current  of  blood  strong 
enough  to  arrest  its  progress.  If  the  embolus  is  a  i)ortion  of 
a  soft  thrombus,  it  will  in  most  cases  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  secondary  thrombus  which  surrounds 

it.  If,  however,  it  is  a  calcareous 
mass,  or  a  portion  of  an  old  throm- 
bus, it  may  usually  be  distinguished 
from  the  more  recent  seoondary 
coagulum. 

Emboli  may,  in  rare  cases,  be- 
come absorbed.  They  may  also, 
when  derived  from  thrombi,  become 
organised  or  soften.  The  changes 
in  the  secondary  thrombi  are  simi- 
lar to  those  already  described  as 
occurring  in  the  piimary  (p.  234). 
SSir&T8. — The  results  of  em- 


i«^rr1^iS:  boUsm  are  of  two  kinds-those  de- 
of  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  pending  upon  the  simple  obstruction 
—Showing  the  formation  ^  ^^  circulation,  and  those  pro- 
of thrombi  behind  and    _        _    ,       .     ..   x«  •    i.    x- 
in  front  of  it,  and  the   duced    by  irntatmg,    or  infective 

extension  of  these  as  far  properties  of  the  emboli  themselves. 

rexfoofllrrv:'Ju!  By  "infective-  «  meant-having 
lS?.Embolu8.  W.  Thrombi,  the  power  of  setting  up  in  other 
(Virchow.)  tissues,  changes  similar  to  those 

going  on  in  the  infecting  body. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  embolism  can  occur  only 
in  arteries,  capillaries,  or  the  portal  vein — which  differs 
from  an  artery  chiefly  in  the  lower  blood-pressure  which 
exists  in  it.  In  the  chapter  on  Ansamia  (p.  212),  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  simple  obstruction  of  many  arteries 
(as  a  second  or  third  branch  of-  the  mesenteric)  or  of  any 
capillary  is  practically  without  effect  upon  the  circulation » 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  collateral  circulation  is 
established ;  that,  in  other  cases,  there  is  more  difficulty 
in  effecting  this  result,  and  compensation  may  never  be 
complete ;  and  that,  in  still  other  cases,  no  collateral  cir* 
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oulation  ia  establielied,  or  can  be— (irom  the  anatomical 
and  phjeiological  oonditdona  present.  Speaking  aolelj  of 
aimple,  non- infective  emboli,  their  effect  when  they  do  not 
disturb  the  circnlation  wiil  be  limited  to  tbeprodaction  of 
slight  irritation  of  the  vessel  where  they  lodge.  Such  an 
emboloa  with  ita  eecondarj  thrombi  will  nanally  be  ab- 
sorbed or  become  organised.  That  anenrisms,  especiallj 
ot  the  cerebral  arterieB  in  young  people,  are  often  due  to 
embolism,  ia  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  patholo- 
gists. With  T^^rd  to  the  mode  in  which  the  embolus 
causes  dilatation  of  the  artery,  although  this  may  differ 


Embolic  Kidntj/.—Trom  a  ceee  ol  aneurism  of  the 
abdominal  aorta.  Nnmeroua  small  yellowish- white 
patches  were  seen  Bcatl«rBii  through  the  cOtticeH  of 
the  oi^ans.     x  200. 

in  different  oaaes,  an  injurious  influence  of  the  embolus 
upon  the  walls  of  the  artery,  and  a  consequent  inflamma- 
tory softening  of  the  vessel,  is  probably  the  moat  common 
condition. 

If  an  embolus  obatrocts  the  supplying  artery  of  a  part, 
and  collateral  circnlation  is  not  speedily  established,  cessa- 
tion of  function  soon  follows  cessation  of  nutrition ;  thus, 
plugging  of  one  of  the  larger  cerebral  arteries  is  generally 
followed  at  once  by  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and 
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paralysis  (apoplexy) ;  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
by  sudden  asphyxia;  or  of  the  coronary  arteries,  by 
sudden  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

When  emboli  block  terminal  arteries,  the  result  is  almost 
always  (Cohnheim)  that  hsBmorrhagic  infarction  which 
has  been  fully  described  under  Local  Anaemia  (p.  214). 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  due  either  to  the  veins  of 
the  part  being  valved  or  thrombosed  so  that  regurgitation 
is  prevented,  or  to  the  part  being  so  placed  that  gravity 
favours  strongly  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins;  in 
which  cases  the  area  remains  pale  and  bloodless.  An 
apparent  exception  is  owing  to  the  existence  of  fine 
arterial  anastomoses  with  certain  of  a  set  of  arteries, 
the  great  majority  of  which  are  really  terminal;  thus 
anastomoses  of  the  bronchial  artery  with  the  pulmonary 
may  sometimes  ward  oS.  infarction  in  the  lung.  One 
reason  why  infarcts  are  so  much  commoner  on  the 
surface  than  in  the  substance  of  an  organ  is,  that  in  the 
former  situation  the  whole  base  is  almost  absolutely  cut 
off  from  collateral  supply. 

The  sabseqaent  olian§res  which  take  place  in  the  infarct 
depend  upon  its  size,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  circu- 
lation in  it  is  interfered  with,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the 
embolus  which  caused  the  infarction.  If  the  infarct  is 
small  and  the  embolus  possesses  no  infective  properties,  the 
coagulated  blood  gradually  loses  colour,  becoming  brown 
or  yellow,  the  tissue-elements  degenerate,  and  absorption 
proceeds  slowly.  When  infarction  does  not  occur,  and 
lymph  reaches  the  part  in  some  way  from  parts  around, 
the  cells  swell,  lose  their  nuclei,  and  blend — in  fact  undergo 
coagulation-necrosis  (see  **  Diphtheritic  Inflammation") 
and  thus  form  the  well-known  white  wedges.  The  more 
external  portions  of  the  mass  of  coagulated  blood  and 
necrosed  tissue  become  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  which 
develop  into  fibrous  tissue ;  this  contracts,  and  ultimately 
a  depressed  scar  may  be  all  that  remains  to  indicate  the 
change.  If,  however,  the  infarction  is  considerable,  the 
central  portions  may  disintegrate  and  soften.  This  may 
subsequently  dry  up  and  become  encapsuled.    For  some 
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time,  whilst  these  secondary  changes  are  taking  place  in 
the  infarct,  its  most  external  portions  are  surrounded  by 
a  red  zone  of  hyperaBmic  tissue.  This  is  exceedingly 
characteristic. 

But  if  an  embolus  is  derived  from  a  part  where  infective 
inflammation  is  going  on,  it  sets  up  a  similar  inflammatory 
process,  both  in  the  vessel,  within  which  it  becomes 
impacted,  and  also  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  These 
septic  inflammatory  changes  lead  to  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  which  are  known  as  embolic  or  metastatle 
absoeMes.  Microscopic  organisms  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  these  abscesses,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  infective 
properties  of  the  embolus  are  probably  due.  No  more 
suitable  nidus  for  their  development  can  well  be  imagined 
than  a  tissue  in  which  infarction  and  necrosis  have 
occurred,  and  which  is  kept  moist  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  Infarction,  however,  is  not  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  metastatic  abscess.  If  the  metabolism  of  the 
tissue  in  which  the  embolus  lodges  does  not  destroy  the 
organisms,  but  affords  them  suitable  pabulum,  inflam- 
mation will  ensue.  This  subject  will  be  considered 
further  in  the  chapter  on  **  Septicaemia  and  PyaBmia." 

Capillary  BmboU. — These  generally  consist  of  fat, 
masses  of  organisms,  clumps  of  white  blood-corpuscles, 
pigment-granules,  or  air.  In  fractures,  contusions  of 
subcutaneous  tissue,  ruptures  of  fatty  Hver,  acute 
osteo-myelitis,  and  other  morbid  conditions  in  which  fat- 
cells  are  broken  up  and  the  fat  set  free,  the  droplets  are 
absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  and  veins,  especially  when 
pressure  in  the  part  is  increased  by  inflammatory 
effusion  or  haamorrhage.  Beaching  the  right  heart, 
they  are  carried  into  pulmonary  arterioles  and  capillaries, 
where  their  presence  may  easily  be  demonstrated  by 
staining  with  osmic  acid.  (Fig.  75.)  One  by  one  these 
soft  and  easily  moulded  plugs  are  swept  on  to  the 
left  heart,  and  distributed  by  the  systemic  circulation 
to  other  organs,  in  which  also  they  may  be  very 
numerous.  For  a  time,  fresh  emboli  are  constantly 
reaching  the  lungs ;  but  when  this  ceases  the  fat-masses 
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are  passed  on  to  otiier  organs  and  eUmintited,  in  part  at 
least,  throagh  the  kidneja.  This  fat-embolisni  is  believed 
bj  Bome  to  be  the  cause  of  death  after  simple  fractarea — 
a  very  rare  event.  Bnt,  as  lai^e  qnantitieB  of  fat  may  east 
in  the  lunge  and  other  organs  of  animals  without  cansing 
aoj  BjmptoiiiB  whatever,  some  scepticism  is  jastifiable.  If 
a  snSSciently  large  number  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lung,  or 
any  other  organ,  be  blocked  by  fat,  its  fnnction  cannot 
be  discharged ;  and  in  the  case  uf  several  organs  ibis 
would  mean  speedy  death.    It  is  probable  that  the  longs 


Fat-Embalitm  <>f  Lang. — From  b*d  compound  Inw- 
t'iire  of  leg  &nd  severe  anbcuuneons  laceration.  The 
black  masses  are  drops  of  fat,  Btaiued  vith  oemic 
acid.  lyiD);  in  capilluieB  and  arterioles  of  slveoloi 
waUa.      X  40. 

alwaye  contain,  proportionately,  many  more  emboli  thaii 
any  organ  supplied  by  the  systemic  circulation,  and  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  half  the  pulmonary  blood-path 
may  be  obstructed  without  disturbing  the  circulation  at 
large  (Cohnheim).  We  mnet  therefore  suppose  that, 
except,  perhaps,  in  very  rare  cases,  the  number  of  plugged 
capillaries  is  kept  below  some  point  of  danger,  at  present 
undetermined,  by  passage  of  the  fat  on  to  the  systemic 
circulation. 

Clumps  of  leucocytes  form  emboli  in  septic  fevers 
(Hitter) ;  pigment-granules  in  ague ;  and  air,  in  entry  of 
air  into  veins.    Keie,  as  in  fat-embolism,  the  air-plngB 
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have  little  effect :  death  results  only  from  air  injected  so 
qnickly  and  in  such  quantity  that  the  blood  in  the  right 
heart  is  churned  into  foam,  upon  which  the  yiscus  fruit- 
lessly contracts. 

THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM  OF  THE   BBAIV. 

Thrombosis  and  embolism  are  the  moQt  common  causes 
of  cerebral  softeninffs. 

Softening  f^om  Tbrombosl*. — This  is  commonly  the 
result  of  atheromatous,  calcareous,  or  syphilitic  changes  in 
the  cerebral  arteries.  Such  changes  cause  a  diminution 
in  the  lumen,  or  a  roughening  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  vessels  ;  impair  their  elasticity  and  contractility,  and 
so  favour  the  occurrence  of  thrombosis.  As  a  result  of 
the  interference  with  the  supply  of  blood,  the  cerebral 
substance  undergoes  a  more  or  less  rapid  process  of 
necrosis,  such  as  has  been  already  described  (p.  70). 
The  softened  portions,  when  recent,  and  when  the 
obstruction  is  rapidly  induced,  are  often  of  a  reddish 
colour,  although  with  age  they  gradually  become  de- 
colorised. In  the  more  gradually  induced  obstructions, 
the  colour  of  the  softened  tissue  is  usually  white. 

SoltenlnflT  ftrom  Kmbolism. — The  softening  resulting 
from  embolism  is,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  caused  by  the 
embolus  and  by  the  resulting  thrombosis.  It  is  rapidly 
induced,  and  is  often  attended  by  the  extravasation  of 
blood,  when  it  constitutes  one  form  of  acute  red  softening. 
If  the  interference  with  the  circulation  be  slight,  there 
may  be  no  extravasation  of  blood,  and  the  process  of 
disintegration  may  be  more  gradual,  so  that  the  softened 
portions  are  white  in  colour,  and  the  condition  then  more 
resembles  the  chronic  white  softening  already  described 
as  resulting  from  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  blood- 
vessels (p.  71).  The  softened  tissue  will  be  white  in 
colour  also  when  one  of  the  large  vessels  is  obstructed,  so 
that  a  large  portion  of  one  hemisphere  loses  its  vitality. 
The  vessel  most  frequently  blocked  is  the  middle  cerebral 
artery,  in  some  part  of  its  course ;  and  in  the  majority  of 
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cases  it  is  that  of  the  left  side.  In  almost  all  cases  in 
which  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance  results  from 
embolism,  the  embolus  is  arrested  in  one  of  the  vessels 
beyond  the  circle  of  Willis,  because  here  the  circulation 
cannot  be  restored  by  the  collateral  vessels. 

When  the  interference  with  the  circulation  is  attended 
by  vascular  engorgement  and  extravasation  of  blood,  the 
softened  portion,  in  the  early  stage,  is  either  of  a  uniform 
dark -red  colour  or  presents  numerous  red  hasmorrhagio 
points.  The  softening  is  most  marked  in  the  centre, 
whilst  the  hypersBmia  and  redness  may  extend  for  some 
distance  around  it.  Under  the  microscope,  the  softened 
portion  is  seen  to  consist  of  broken-down  nerve-fibres, 
altered  blood-corpuscles,  granules  of  fat,  and  the  large 
granular  corpuscles  already  described.  (See  Fig.  15.) 
The  surrounding  capillaries  are  dilated  and  filled  with 
coagula,  and  granular  corpuscles  envelop  their  walls. 
In  a  more  advanced  stage  all  trace  of  nervous  structure 
is  lost,  the  softened  mass  becomes  decolorised,  and  passes 
from  a  dark-red  colour  to  a  chocolate,  brown,  yellow,  or 
even  white.  It  may  liquefy  and  form  a  cyst  with  a 
fibrous  wall;  more  commonly,  however,  it  is  gradually 
absorbed,  being  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue,  which  con- 
tracts; and  ultimately  a  cicatrix,  with  hsematoidin 
crystals  may  be  all  that  remains. 

Red  softening  from  embolism  is  often  very  diflGlcult  to 
distinguish  in  the  post-mortem  room  from  that  which 
results  from  thrombosis. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

LEUKAEMIA. 

bf  or  leucocythasmia,  is  a  disease  charac- 
terised by  a  considerable  and  permanent  increase  in  the 
number  of  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  by  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles^  and  by  enlargement 
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of  some  of  the  lympbalic  organs.  The  lymphatic  organ 
most  frequently  involved  is  the  spleen.  This  is  en- 
larged in  the  great  majority  of  cases  (Splenic  Lenksemia). 
The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  sometimes  associated 
with  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  sometimes, 
although  much  less  frequently,  with  an  increase  in  the 
medulla  of  bones.  In  rare  cases  the  lymphatic  glands 
only  are  involved  (Lymphatic  Leukasmia),  and  cases  have 
been  described  by  Neumann  and  others  in  which  the 
osseous  medulla  was  principally  aifected.  In  most 
cases  of  leuksBmia  an  overgrowth  of  lymphatic  tissue  in 
other  organs  occurs  sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

Keuoooytosis. — ^Before  proceeding  with  the  considera- 
tion of  leukssmia,  it  will  be  well  to  allude  briefly  to  that 
slight  and  temporary  increase  in  the  number  of  white 
blood-corpuscles  which  has  been  termed  "leucocytosis." 
This  differs  essentially  from  leukaemia  in  this  respect — that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  is  only 
temporary,  and  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  any 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red.  Further — the  in- 
crease is  never  nearly  so  great  as  in  leukaemia,  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  being  rarely  seen  in  the  quarter- inch  field  of 
the  microscope.  Such  slight  and  temporary  increase  in 
the  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  occurs  in  many 
conditions.  Physiologically,  it  occurs  after  a  meal,  and 
in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  In  many  of  the  acute 
pyrexial  diseases,  especially  in  those  in  which  there  is 
acute  swelling  of  lymphatic  structures,  as  in  typhoid  and 
scarlet  fever,  and  in  septicaemia,  there  is  often  a  marked 
excess  of  white  corpuscles.  After  large  losses  of  blood, 
also,  there  is  an  increase.  These  conditions  are  only 
temporary,  and  do  not  appear  to  interfere  either  with  the 
circulation  or  with  the  general  health. 

PATBO&OOT. — ^The  pathology  of  leukaemia  is  still 
exceedingly  obscure,  and  will  probably  remain  so  until  our 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  blood  and  the  origin 
and  fate  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  more  complete,    Fhy-, 
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aiologicaUj,  we  know  that  the  white  corpaBclea  ori^oate 
in  the  lymphatic  organs,  from  which  thej  paea  into  the 
blood,  either  directly  or  through  the  lymphatic  veHHela ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  Uie  red  corpnHcles 
originate  from  the  white,  the  latter  being  transformed 
mainly  in  the  spleen.  Owing  to  the  enlargement  o£  one 
or  more  oi  tlie  lymphatic  organs  which  always  eiistB  in 
leokeemia,  it  has  been  sappoaed  that  the  increase  in  the 
nnmber  of  the  white  corpnacles  which  chara^teriees  the 
disease,  is  due  to  their  excessive  prodnctiou  by  the  en- 
larged oi^ans,  Bach  asoccars  in  some  cases  of  leococytosis. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  is  not  only  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  white,  but  a  diminution  in  the  nnmber  ot 
red,  this  hypothesis  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  blood 
change.  Fnr^ter — lymphatic  organs  may  become  euor- 
monsly  enlarged  without  the  prodnction  of  any  len]t»> 
mia.  This  occurs,  for  example,  notably  in  the  spleen  in 
Splenlo  Annmla,  which  disease,  with  the  exception  of 
FiQ.  TS.  ^^  increase  in  white  blood-corpnsclea, 

is  precisely  Himilar  to  leakcemia ;  and 
also  in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  Hodg- 
kin's  disease.    Although,  as  already 
stated,  the  subject  is  still  involved  in 
much  obscnrity,  the  view  promulgated 
by  Virchow  more  than  twenty  years 
Leukrcmic  Blood.—   ago  Bcoonntsmost  Satisfactorily  for  the 
From  a  yonng  m»a    blood-chaage  :— it  is  that  the  normal 
wllh   enoraious  °m'-   transformation    o£    white     corpuscles 
Urgement     o(     ths   into  red   ia  imperfectly  performed,  so 
spleen,     x  200.  j.j^^|.    jj^j.    ^^j    j^     ^j,g      number      of 

white  increased,  but  that  of  the  red  diminished.  It  is 
probable  that  this  diminished  transformation  of  the  white 
corpuscles  is  the  most  important  element  in  most  caaes 
of  lealuemia,  although  it  may  be  associated  with  an  in. 
creased  prodnction.  Both  the  diminished  transformation 
and  the  increased  prodnction  take  place  in  the  enlarged 
lymphatic  organs,  and  all  we  can  say  at  present  m  ex- 
planation of  the  process  is,  that  the  function  of  one  or 
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more  of  these  organs  is  imperfectly  performed.  The  en- 
largement of  the  lymphatic  organs  is,  with  little  doubt, 
due  to  new  growth,  and  not,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
some,  simply  to  the  accumulation  within  them  of  the 
white  corpuscles  which  exist  in  such  large  numbers  in 
the  blood. 

KZ8TO&OOT. — Blood. — The  diminution  in  the  number 
oi  white  corpuscles  varies  very  considerably  in  different 
cases.  A  proportion  of  one  white  to  ten  red  is  quite 
common,  and  often  there  are  at^  many  as  one  to  three. 
(Fig.  76.)  This  increase  gives  to  the  blood  a  paler  and 
more  opaque  appearance  than  natural.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease  the  proportion  may  not  be  more  than 
one  to  twenty  or  forty.  The  white  corpuscles  sometimes 
resemble  the  natural  ones,  bat  often  they  are  somewhat 
larger  and  more  granular.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
splenic  leuksBmia,  whereas,  when  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
principally  affected,  many  of  the  corpuscles  are  usually 
smaller  than  natural.  Some  of  them  are  often  more  or 
less  f  attily  degenerated. 

The  red  corpuscles,  like  the  white,  vary  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  number.    They  may  be  reduced  to  one  half 
or  a    quarter   the    normal. 
They  are  usually  natural  in  ^^' ' '  • 

appearance,  but  sometimes 
they  are  distinctly  paler  than 
in  health.  Occasionally  they 
appear  to  be  unusually  soft, 
and  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
stick  together  instead  of  form- 
ing the  natural  rouleaux.  In 
a  case  of  splenic  ansamia  re-^  Blood  from  a  case  of  Splenic 
cently  under  my  care  these  ^namia^-From  a  middle-aged 

•'  "^  man  with  great  enlargement  of 

characters    were    especially  the  spleen,    x  200. 

marked.  (Pig.  77.)  Thediminu- 

tion  in  the  number  and  the  impairment  of  the  quality  of 

the  red  corpuscles,  which  exist  not  only  in  leukaemia,  but 

in  most  cases  of  great  splenic  enlargement,  accounts  for  the 
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anasmia  which  exists  in  these  conditions.  In  addition  to  the 
red  and  white  corpuscles,  Klebs  and  others  have  fonnd 
nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  leukasmic  blood ;  and  minute, 
colourless,  octohedral  crystals  of  an  albuminous  character 
have  been  discovered  by  Charcot  and  Zenker  in  the 
blood  and  certain  organs.  The  coagulating  power  of  the 
blood  in  leukaemia  is  much  diminished,  and  when  the 
liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  the  white  corpuscles  form  a 
creamy  layer  upon  its  surface. 

Spleen. — In  this,  which  is  much  the  most  important 
organ  in  the  production  of  leukaemia,  the  change  is 
characterised  mainly  by  increased  growth.  The  organ 
becomes  enlarged,  and  usually  enormously  so.  The 
enlargement  is  uniform,  so  that  the  shape  of  the  organ 
is  but  little  altered.  The  capsule  is  often  thickened,  and 
there  are  usually  adhesions  with  the  adjacent  viscera. 
The  consistence  in  the  latter  stages  is  commonly  distinctly 
firmer  than  natural.  The  cut  surface  is  smooth,  of  a 
greyish  or  brownish-red  colour,  and  thickened  trabeculae 
can  often  be  seen  marking  it  as  whitish  lines.  The 
Malpighian  corpuscles,  although  they  may  be  slightly 
enlarged  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  are  seldom 
prominent,  and  they  are  often  not  visible  when  the 
splenic  enlargement  is  advanced.  In  exceptional  cases, 
however,  and  especially  when  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
involved,  they  may  form  prominent  growths.  Sometimes 
wedge-shaped  masses,  of  a  dark-red  or  reddish-yellow 
colour,  are  seen  near  the  surface  of  the  organ.  These  are 
probably  infarctions  of  embolic  origin. 

When  the  spleen  is  examined  microscopically,  its 
structure  is  found  to  be  but  little  altered,  the  enlargement 
being  due  mainly  to  an  increase  of  the  splenic  pulp.  The 
trabecular  tissue  is  also  increased  and  thickened,  and 
becomes  increasingly  so  as  the  splenic  enlargement  ad- 
vances. The  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  but  little  increased 
in  size ;  sometimes  they  are  atrophied. 

Xijrmpliatic  Glands. — ^The  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  is  much  less  in  splenic  leukaemia  than  in  those  cases 
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in  wHich  the  glands  are  primarily  and  principally  affected. 
In  splenic  leuksBmia  one  or  more  groups  of  glands  are 
slightly  enlarged  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases.  The 
glands  are  rarely  increased  in  consistence,  and  are  usually 
freely  movable.  On  section  they  are  of  u  greyish-red 
colour,  often  mottled  with  haemorrhages.  Microscopically, 
the  enlarged  glands  present  a  normal  structure. 

In  some  cases  this  excessive  development  of  lymphatic 
structures  takes  place  in  other  parts.  The  folUoles  of 
tlie  Intestine  and  the  medulla  of  bone  are  those  most 
commonly  involved.  In  the  intestines,  the  follicles  may 
become  so  much  enlarged  as  to  form  distinct  projections 
from  the  mucous  membrane,  although  this  is  less  common 
than  in  Hodgkin's  disease.  The  enlarged  follicles  may 
also  ulcerate.  The  medulla  of  bones  is  occasionally 
increased,  and,  as  already  stated,  cases  have  been  described 
in  which  this  tissue  was  primarily  and  principally  affected. 
It  is  increased  in  quantity  and  altered  in  quality.  It  is 
nsually  softer  than  natural,  and  of  a  greyish  or  greyish- 
yellow  colour.  Microscopically,  the  fat-cells  are  seen  to 
be  replaced  to  a  great  extent  by  lymphoid,  elements. 

In  the  course  of  the  disease  a  new  growth  of  lymphatic 
tissue  or  an  infiltration  with  lymphatic  elements  usually 
takes  place  in  non-lymphatic  structures,  principally  in 
the  liver  and  kidneys,  less  frequently  in  the  lungs  and 
muscle.  The  new  growth  in  these  organs  sometimes  forms 
distinct  tumours,  but  much  more  commonly  exists  as  an 
infiltration.  How  far  these  lymphoid  growths  are  the 
result  of  a  hyperplasia  of  the  cells  in  the  interstitial  tissue 
of  the  organ  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  how  far  an 
emigration  of  the  leucocytes,  which  exist  in  such  large 
numbers  in  the  blood,  takes  part  in  their  formation,  is 
nnknown.  The  former,  however,  is  probably  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  process. 

The  organ  which  is  most  frequently  affected  is  the  Uver. 
Here,  in  leukaamia,  the  vessels  generally  are  enlarged  and 
distended  with  white  blood- corpuscles.  Accumulations  of 
corpuscles  and  lymphoid  tissue  are  seen  between  the 

s 
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acini,  and  extending  along  the  intorcellolar  network  into 
the  acini  themsclveH,  ho  that  the  liibnleB  are  aometimeB 
seen  to  be  clearlj  mapped  oat  bj  a  (prejiah-whito  inter- 
lobnlar  infiltration.  As  thia  increasea,  the  liver-o^s 
become  compreised  and  atrophj,  ntitil  nltmiatelf  the 
lobules  ma;  be  replaced  entirely  bj  it.  This  is  well 
shown  in  the  Uver  firom  the  case  of  splenic  antemia,  the 
blood  from  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  77.  (See  fig.  78.) 
Aaeociated  with  this  infiltration  there  is  often  aformation  of 


Lteerjfvm.a  ca$e  i^  Splenic  Afuxmbi. — Shoirine  the 
eit«DBiTe  c«Uiilar  infilDstion  inTolviug;  the  ini«r- 
ceUulkr  network.  The  OrgsQ  was  greatly  enlarged, 
and  the  new  tisane  was  visible  to  the  n&ked  eje  be- 
tween the  acini,    x  20a 

small,  round,  whitish  lymphoid  nodnles,  somewhat  resem- 
bling grey  tnberclee.  These  also  are  sitnated  in  the  inter- 
lobular tbsue.  Owing  to  these  changes,  the  liver  becomes 
verj  considerably  increased  in  size. 

In  the  kidneyB,  which  are  also  frequently  affected^  the 
change  is  similar  to  that  in  the  liTer.  Here  also  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  in  an  infiltration,  with  which 
may  be  associated  the  fonnaiion  of  roundish  nodules  and 
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CHAPTER    XXVITI. 

INFLAMMATION. 

IivFLAMMATiON  may  be  defined  sa  ''the  snccession  of 
changes  which  takes  place  in  a  living  tissne  as  the  result 
of  some  kind  of  injury,  provided  that  this  injury  be  insuf- 
ficient immediately  to  destroy  its  vitality"  (Sanderson). 

The  exact  nature  of  these  changes  has  been  ascertained, 
for  the  most  part,  during  the  past  jsixteen  years,  and 
chiefiy  by  the  experimental  researches  of  Oohnheim, 
most  of  which  have  been  repeated  and  confirmed  by  Bur- 
den Sanderson.  The  method  of  investigation  has  consisted 
in  the  artificial  production  of  inflammation  in  transparent 
parts  of  the  lower  animals,  and  observation  of  the  process 
thus  induced.  The  parts  employed  have  been  the  foot, 
tongue,  and  mesentery  of  the  frog ;  the  tongue  of  the  toad 
(the  best  for  many  purposes),  the  mesentery  of  the  rabbit, 
and  the  wing  of  the  bat.  These  have  shown  that  the 
process  is  essentially  the  same  in  warm-  and  cold-blooded 
animals  ;  and  by  microscopic  examination  of  the  lip  by 
reflected  light,  Uueter  proved  that  it  is  the  same  in  man. 
The  Process  of  Znflainination  comprises : — 

Ist.  Cliaiiffes  In  tlie  blood-TOssels  and  oiroiilatloB« 

2nd.  Bzudatioii  of  fluid  and  of  blood-oorpnsoles 
ftom  tbe  ▼essels ;  and 

3rd.  Cbanpes  In  tlie  Inflamed  tissues. 

Though  thus  separated  for  purposes  of  description,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  changes  occur  in  succes- 
sion in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  all  go  on  together. 

I.  cBAvoas  nr  tbb   b&oob-vbssb&s    ahtb 

CZBCUBjekTZOW.  —Changes  in  the  blood-vessels  and  cir- 
culation are  essential  to  the  existence  of  inflammation, 
both  in  vascular  and  in  non-vascular  tissues.  In  the  latter, 
which  comprise  the  cornea  and  cartilage,  they  take  place 
in  the  adjacent  vessels  from  which  these  tissues  derive 

&2 
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their  nutritive  supply.  Their  nature  may  be  studied  in 
the  mesentery  of  a  frog  which  has  been  curarised ;  and 
they  may  be  thus  briefly  described : — 

The  first  effect  of  injury  of  the  mesentery— ^^mere  ex- 
posure to  the  air  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose — ^is  to 
cause  dilatation*  of  the  arteries,  which  gradually  extends 
to  the  veins  and  capillaries.  The  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
commences  at  once,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  contrac- 
tion. It  steadily  and  slowly  increases  for  about  twelve 
hours,  and  is  accompanied  also  by  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  vessels,  so  that  they  become  more  or  less 
tortuous.  It  affects  the  arteries  chiefly,  then  the  veins, 
and  the  capillaries  but  slightly.  This  enlargement  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  associated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
process  with  an  acceleration  in  the  flow  of  blood ;  this, 
however,  rarely  lasts  more  than  an  hour,  and  is  followed 
by  a  considerable  retardation  in  the  circulation,  the 
vessels  still  remaining  dilated. 

Pulsation  is  now  evident  in  the  smallest  arteries  ;  and 
the  stream  is  slow  enough  to  allow  of  the  distinction  of 
individual  corpuscles  in  the  capillaries  and  smaller  veins 
— perhaps  even  in  the  arterioles. 

It  has,  however,  long  been  known  that  the  acceleration 
of  the  blood-flow  in  an  injured  part — ^the  so*called  deter- 
mination of  blood,  which  was  so  correctly  described  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  by  .Dr.  0.  J.  B.  Williams — is  not 
constant,  and  often  subsides  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  inflammation. 
Oohnheim  consequently  states  that  dilatation  of  vessels 
with  increased  velocity  of  the  blood-current  ensuing  imme- 
diately after  the  infliction  of  an  injury  are  accidental.  In 
some  cases  they  are  followed  by  contraction,  after  which 
dilatation  with  slowed  stream  commences.  This  dilatation 
with  diminished  velocity,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  on 
slowly,  is  constant,  and  permanent  so  long  as  the  cause 


*  With  certain  irritants,  as  ammonia,  a  short  contraction  of  the 
arterioles  may  be  the  first  result. 
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acts,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  essential  vascular  change 
of  inflammation. 

Returning  to  the  observation  of  the  frog's  mesentery — 
the  retardation  of  the  circulation  in  the  dilated  vessels  is 
sometimes  seen  to  take  place  somewhat  suddenly,  and  is 
usually  first  observable  in  the  veins.  As  the  stream  gets 
slower,  white  corpuscles  are  seen  in  increasing  numbers  in 
the  plasmatic  layer  in  the  smaller  veins — rolling  slowly 
along,  sticking  here  and  there,  and  finally  coming  to  a 
standstill — until  these  vessels  are  lined  by  them  as  with  a 
spheroidal  epithelium  (see  Fig.  79),  often  more  than  one  cell 
in  thickness.  Some  stick  also  in  the  capillaries.  The  time  at 
which  this  occurs  varies  greatly ;  it  is  the  earlier  the  more 
severe  the  injury.  This  narrowing  of  the  veins  by  layers 
.of  leucocytes,  among  which  there  are  no  red  corpuscles, 
increases  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  which  becomes 
slower  and  slower,  both  on  this  account  and  because  the 
damage  is  becoming  greater ;  and  the  red  corpuscles,  with 
some  white,  accumulate  in  the  capillaries,  which  appear  as 
if  distended  by  a  red  injection-mass.  Actual  measurement, 
however,  shows  that  they  are  but  little  larger  than 
naturaL  After  a  time,  all  onward  movement  ceases  in 
the  capillaries,  and  their  contents  sway  to  and  fro  with 
the  pulse.  This  is  the  stage  of  osoiUation;  and  it  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  stasis,  in  which  no  movement  of  any 
kind  occurs.  Finally,  tbrombosis  or  coagulation  may 
take  place,  but  not  until  the  capillary  walls  are  dead. 
Thrombosis  puts  an  end  to  that  escape  of  corpuscles  from 
the  vessels  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  paragraph. 

II.  BSCAPB  OF  riLVZB  JklTB  OF  BAOOD-COR- 
FVSC&B8  FROM  TBB  VBSSBlLS.-^The  circulatory 
and  vascular  changes  have  been  described  from  beginning 
to  end,  as  if  they  were  the  only  phenomena  of  infiamma- 
tion.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Soon  after  the 
veins  become  lined  by  white  corpuscles,  the  field  becomes 
more  and  more  obscured  by  the  presence  of  small  round 
cells  in  the  substance  of  the  mesentery.  At  even  an 
earlier  period,  though  the  microscope  does  not  show  it, 
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the  fluid  which  natnrally  escapes  from  the  vessels  increases 
greatly  in  quantity,  and  changes  in  quality.  So  soon  a« 
the  lymphatics  become  unable  to  carry  it  off,  it  axxsumti- 
lates  in  the  connective-tissue  spaces,  and  causes  swelling 
of  the  mesentery.  These  finally  become  insufficient  to 
hold  it,  and  it  escapes  on  the  surface  together  with  a 
number  of  the  small  round  cells.  Here  a  coagulnm 
forms  consisting  of  fibrin,  small  round  cells,  and  some  red 
blood-corpuscles.  The  false  membraiie  can  be  removed, 
and  the  field  cleared  for  observation,  until  another  mem- 
brane forms. 

a.  Source  of  tbe  Vew  Cells. — If  a  small  vein 
lined  by  leucocytes  be  carefully  watched,  the  following 
changes  will  be  seen — perhaps  at  once,  perhaps  not  for 
some  time.  Some  of  the  leucocytes  immediately  adjacent^ 
to  the  wall  gradually  sink  into  it,  and  pass  through  into 
the  surrounding  tissues.  Various  stages  of  their  passage 
may  be  observed.  At  first,  small  button-shaped  elevations 
appear  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  vessel.  These  gradually 
increase  until  they  assume  the  form  of  pear-shaped  bodies 
which  still  adhere  by  their  small  ends  to  the  vessel-wall. 
Ultimately,  the  small  pedicle  of  protoplasm  by  which  they 
are  attached  gives  way,  and  the  passage  is  complete,  the 
corpuscle  remaining  free  outside  tho  vessel.  A  similar 
escape  takes  place,  but  to  a  less  extent,  from  the  capillaries. 

In  most  inflammations  the  escape  of  white  corpuscles 
is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  red ;  but  in  the  most  severe, 
in  which  stagnation  is  induced  in  a  large  number  of 
capillaries,  the  usual  state  of  affairs  may  be  reversed. 
From  such  capillaries  red  corpuscles  almost  alone  pass 
out,  occupy  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  and  give  the' 
exudation  a  hsBmorrhagio  character ;  whereas,  if  the  blood 
is  in  motion,  most  red  corpuscles  pass  through  the  inflamed 
area  whilst  the  stickier  white  adhere  to  the  wall.  Inten- 
sity of  injury  and  vascularity  (i.e.,  number  of  capillaries) 
determine  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  exuda- 
tion. They  pass  out  chiefly  from  the  capillaries,  and 
several  often  escape  in  quick  succession  from  one  spot. 
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giviog  rise  to  a  red  spot,  visible  to  tbe  naked  eye  aa  a 
paoctiform  hsmoirhage.  No  rupture  of  vessel  occnrs,a8 
maj  be  shown  by  injection. 

Both  red  and  white  oorposcles  at  first  remain  near  the 
vessels  whence  they  have  escaped ;  but  thej  are  pushed 
away  b;  other  corpuscles,  washed  away  bj  the  escaping 
Enid,  and  the  white  corpuseles  move  away  by  their  peculiar 
power  of  locomotion.  Thus  they  may  ultimately  be  found 
far  bom  their  sonrce. 

Fio.  79. 


Subculaiuoaa  J^Mtue  somt  dUtanaah<Kt  dead  part  <n  a 
Cate  nf  Spreading  (7anfrr«n«. — Thre^veina  packed  with 
lencocytoa  (0>  which  srs  escapiog  freel;.  Bound  tbe 
artery  {below)  there  tie  none.  Huiy  laacoc7t«a  out- 
side the  TeaaelB  have  Increased  in  size,     x  2u0. 

But  are  whit«  blood-corpuscles  the  only  source  of  those 
nnmberleHB  cells  of  embryonic  appearance  which  crowd  the 
tissues  itx  every  inflammation  other  than  the  most  trivial  9 
Tircbow  advanced  the  view  that  they  all  arose  by  mntti* 
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plication  of  connective-tissne  corpuscles.  Dr.  W.  Addison, 
in  1842,  inferred  from  his  observations  that  lencocjtes 
passed  through  the  vessel-walls  and  became  pns-cells ;  and, 
in  1846,  Dr.  Augustus  Waller  actually  saw  them  escaping, 
and  described  and  made  drawings  of  the  process.  Both 
concluded  that  the  escaped  corpuscles  became  pus-cells; 
but  their  observations  were  unheeded,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  process  was  rediscovered  by  Cohnheim,  in  1867, 
that  escape  of  blood-corpuscles  came  to  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  pathology  of  inflammation.  Cohnheim 
now  asserts  that  all  new  cells  formed  in  the  tissues  as  a 
direct  result  of  injury,  are  escaped  white  corpuscles  which 
have  migrated  to  the  spot  at  which  they  may  be  found. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Strieker  and  his  pupils, 
proof  after  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  has  been 
given.  The  last  stronghold  of  those  who  uphold  the 
origin  of  these  cells  from  multiplying  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  was  the  non-vascular  tissues,  and  especially 
the  cornea.  Bottcher  showed  that  after  slight  central 
injuries  of  the  cornea,  which  caused  no  affection  of  the 
surrounding  vessels,  the  sites  of  the  corneal  corpuscles  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  occupied  by  clumps  of  embryonic 
cells  which  he  believed  could  have  been  formed  only  by 
multiplication  of  the  fixed  cells-  Cohnheim  pointed  out 
that  the  new  cells  might  be  leucocytes  which  had  migrated 
from  the  conjunctival  sac;  aud  Senftleben  proved  that  this 
was  their  source.  With  chloride  of  zinc  solution  it  is  pos- 
sible to  kill  the  corpuscles  in  a  small  central  area  of  the 
cornea  without  affecting  the  marginal  vessels,  and  also 
without  destroying  the  dense  anterior  corneal  lamina; 
under  these  circumstances  the  spot  remains  clear,  and  no 
clumps  of  embryonic  cells  are  found.  But,  if  the  spot 
irritated  is  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  the  vessels  here 
dilate,  and  it  becomes  cloudy  from  infiltration  with  leuco- 
cytes. And,  if  to  central  injury  not  affecting  the  vessels  a 
out  or  stitch  through  the  anterior  lamina  is  added,  opacity 
results  from  infiltration  of  corpuscles  from  the  conjuno- 
tival  sac. 
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It  will  be  seen,  later  on,  that  all  fanctions  of  inflamed 
parts  are  depressed ;  it  is  therefore,  d  priori,  unlikely  that 
the  cells  of  an  inflamed  part  would  at  once  begin  to  mnl- 
tiplj.  If  a  cornea,  or  other  piece  of  tissue,  of  which  the 
cells  are  suspected  of  multiplication,  be  cut  out,  kept  for 
days — to  ensure  its  being  dead — ^then  rendered  aseptic 
and  placed  in  the  peritpneum  or  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a 
living  animal,  all  the  appearances  of  multiplication  will 
be  found.  Lastly,  prolonged  observation  (8  or  9  days)  of 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  toad's  tongue  (Dowdes- 
well)  ^as  shown  the  absence  of  all  except  degenerative 
changes.  It  seems  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  Cohn- 
heim's  view  is  correct — viz.,  that  all  new  cells  found  in 
inflamed  tissues  as  a  direct  result  of  the  injury  which 
caused  the  process  are  escaped  blood-corpuscles.  In  the 
less  acute  forms  we  And  also  cells  which  are  formed  by 
regenerative  processes  going  on  in  the  cells  of  the  tissues ; 
but  these  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  those  of 
inflammatory  origin  (p.  266). 

p»  Bxttdation  of  Fluid.— As  before  stated,  one  of  the 
earliest  eflects  of  the  vascular  changes  in  inflammation, 
is  increased  exudation  of  fluid.  Something  of  this  was 
noted  in  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  inflamed 
mesentery,  but  other  experiments  show  much  more. 
Lassar  tied  a  canula  into  a  large  lymphatic  of  each  hind- 
leg  of  a  dog,  stopped  the  circulation  in  one  leg,  and 
dipped  it  into  water  at  64°  C,  thereby  exciting  acute  in- 
flammation. On  removing  the  flllet  the  lymph-stream 
from  the  canula  at  once  exceeded  the  normal,  and  soon 
reached  eight  times  that  on  the  sound  side.  At  flrst  the 
fluid  was  clear;  but  after  a  time  white  corpuscles  in 
increasing  numbers  made  it  cloudy,  and  red  corpuscles 
were  found  in  small  numbers.  Swelling  of  the  foot  began 
while  the  flow  of  lymph  was  free,  evidently  because  the  • 
exudation  was  too  rapid  to  be  <^nveyed  away  by  the 
lymph-channels,  even  when  fully  dilated.  Later  in  the 
experiment  the  flow  diminished,  partly  because  exudation 
diminished  as  pressure  rose,  and  partly  from  coagulation 
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in  and  blocking  of  lymphatics.  Tlie  lyvtpli  collected 
differed  from  the  exudation-fluid  in  mechanical  hypersemia 
in  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  albumen, 
more  phosphates  and  carbonates,  and  in  having  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  coagulation.  This  latter  property  is 
partly  due  to  the  greater  number  of  white  corpuscles 
which  it  contains.  The  lymph  differed  from  liquor  san- 
guinis in  containing  distinctly  less  albuminous  material. 
The  composition  of  inflammatory  effusion,  however,  is  not 
constant.  In  the  most  acute  inflammations  it  contains  a 
large  number  of  red  corpuscles ;  in  less  severe,  white 
corpuscles  are  in  great  excess  of  red.  The  more  severe  the 
process,  the  more  nearly  does  the  fluid  approach  plasma 
in  its  composition  and  tendencies;  whilst  in  the  less 
severe  it  becomes  very  like  the  fluid  in  mechanical 
hyperaemia. 

lit  CBAVOBS  XW  TBB  XHrZiAiaB  TXBSVBS.— 
It  has  now  been  determined  that  no  increased  activity,  no 
multiplication  of  tissue-elements,  occurs  as  a  part  of  the 
process  of  inflammation ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,,  the 
process  leads  everywhere  to  depression  of  vitality,  dege- 
neration aud  death.  The  destructive  effect  of  many 
inflammations  renders  this  tendency  only  too  obvious. 
Lister  long  ago  gave  the  following  proofs  of  depressed 
vitality  in  an  inflamed  part  from  the  earliest  stages : — 
The  blood  tends  to  behave  as  it  does  in  contact  with 
dead  tissue ;  very  slight  irritation  paralyses  the  pigment- 
cells  of  the  frog's  skin;  more  severe  injury  paralyses 
muscular  fibres,  for  a  dilated  arteriole  in  an  inflamed  area 
will  not  contract  when  a  needle  is  drawn  across  it ;  ciliary 
action  becomes  excited,  and  speedily  ceases  under  irrita- 
tion; the  superficial,  feebler  epidermic  cells  die  and 
separate  after  slight  injury,  which  the  deeper  ones  survive. 
•  Lister's  views  as  to  the  nature  of  infiammation  were  at 
the  time  rejected,  because  they  would  not  fit  in  with  the 
cellular  theory  of  Yirchow,  which  required  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  tissues. 
The  belief  that  the  cells  in  inflamed  tissues  originated 
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by  multiplication  of  the  tissne-elements  was  supported  by 
the  fact  that  clamps  of  small  round  cells  were  always 
found  in  the  positions  normally  occupied  by  the  tissue- 
corpuscles.  But  these  lie  in  spaces,  and  migrating 
leucocytes  naturally  take  the  easiest  course  open  to  them 
and  invade  these  spaces.  This  is  proved  by  the  insertion 
of  aseptic  pieces  of  dead  tissue  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  or  peritoneum  of  a  living  animal ;  all  the  appear- 
ances of  inflammation  will  be  produced  in  it,  though 
obviously  its  own  cells  cannot  have  multiplied. 

When  Senftleben,  with  chloride  of  zinc,  destroyed  all 
cells  in  the  centre  of  a  cornea  without  admitting  any 
white  corpuscles  to  the  area,  the  part  remained  quite 
clear.  On  the  third  day  microscopic  examination  showed 
that  the  corneal  corpuscles  around  the  damaged  area  were 
shooting  processes  into  it ;  nuclei  appeared  on  the  pro- 
cesses, protoplasm  collected  around  them,  and  branched 
cells  formed,  which  again  threw  out  regenerative  pro- 
cesses ;  and  thus  the  corneal  corpuscles  were  completely 
restored.  Had  leucocytes  been  admitted  to  the  corneal 
tissue,  controversy  would  have  arisen  as  to  whether  they 
also  did  not  spring  from  the  corneal  cells  by  multiplica^ 
tion ;  but,  inflammatory  phenomena  being  prevented,  the 
regenerative  processes  could  be  studied  alone.  In  other 
tissues  also  regenerative  processes  occur — the  more  resis- 
tant elements  endeavouring  to  make  good  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  tissue ;  but  such  attempts  are  found  only  in 
chronic* and  subsiding  inflammations.  In  these. we  must 
be  prepared  to  find  .evidence  of  cell-multiplication,  but  not 
as  a  part  of  the  process  of  inflammation.  Injury,  which 
causes  and  fosters  the  latter,  tends  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  regeneration ;  the  more  intense  the  inflammation, 
the  less  likely  is  evidence  of  regeneration  to  be  found. 

TBB  BB8XarTXA&  Z1B8ZOW  Ol*  mULMMATZOW. 
— Having  thus  briefly  described  the  succession  of  changes 
which  occur  in  the  process  of  inflammation,  it  remains  to 
consider  how  an  injury  can  produce  them.  It  has  been  held 
to  cause  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood,  of  the  tissues. 
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of  the  nerves,  and  of  the  blood-vessels.    On  one,  or  other, 
or  all  of  these  parts  it  necessarily  must  act. 

Lister  ("  On  the  Early  Stages  of  Inflammation,"  Phil. 
Trans.,  1858)  showed  that  an  irritant  did  not  act  through 
the  blood,  for  momentary  approximation  of  a  hot  iron 
could  affect  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  fluid.  More* 
over  we  can  see  the  circulation  goin^  on  normally  round  a 
microscopic  inflammation,  whilst  corpuscles  entering  this 
region  tend  to  stick  to  each  other  and  to  the  vessel- walls 
(p.  261) ;  but,. if , they  get  through  the  part,  they  go  on 
towards  the  heart  quite  normally.  Further,  blood  drawn 
from  an  inflamed  area  behaves  exactly  like  that  from 
other  parts. 

The  tissue-elements  are  certainly  affected  in  cases  due 
to  obvious  external  injury,  but  not  necessarily,  as  shown 
by  Gohnheim's  expenment  of  rendering  a  part  ansemic, 
washing  out  its  vessels  with  irritating  solutions,  and  then 
allowing  blood  again  to  flow  through  the  part ;  when  all 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation  ensued.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  produce  inflammation  by  injury  of  the  vessels 
alone ;  on  the  other  hand,  Senftleben's  experiments  on  the 
cornea  (p.  263)  show  that  injury  of  a  non- vascular  tissue 
which  does  not  at  the  same  time  affect  vessels,  is  not 
followed  by  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

Sensory  and  vaso-motor  nerves  must  often  be  affected 
by  irritants,  and  no  doubt  have  their  share  in  producing 
those  variations  in  calibre  and  flow  which  often  precede 
the  essential  phenomena  of  inflammation.  But  as  all 
these  latter  occur  with  perfect  regularity  in  a  part  of 
which  everything  except  the  main  artery  and  vein  are 
divided,  nerves  cannot  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
process. 

There  remains,  then,  only  the  vessel-wall.  That  this  is 
affected  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  all  the  early  phenomena 
of  inflammation  are  vascular ;  that  injury  of  vessels  alone 
(Cohnheim)  causes  these  phenomena ;  that  injury  of  tis- 
sues alone  (Senftleben)  does  not  cause  them.  Further, 
Byneck  has  shown  that  stasis  may  be  produced  in  the 
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frog's  web  in  whicH  milk  or  defibriuated  blood  is  circulat- 
ing in  place  of  normal  blood ;  and  also  that  in  vessels,  the 
vitality  of  which  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  in- 
jection of  metallic  poisons,  no  such  stasis  can  be  produced. 
In  all  spontaneous  inflammations  the  cause  is  probably 
carried  to  the  part  by  the  blood,  and  acts  first  upon  the 
vessels,  later  upon  the  tissues. 

Later  investigations  have  therefore  confirmed  Lister's 
conclusion  in  1858 — viz.,  that  the  essential  lesion  of  inflam- 
mation was  a  cban§re  In  tlie  ▼«s»el-wall  resulting  from 
an  injury,  which  increased  the  friction  naturally  offered  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood,  and  was  a  step  towards  death. 
There  is  no  detectable  structural  alteration  of  the  vessel, 
however,  so  Cohnheim  speaks  of  the  change  as  "  mole- 
milar,"  and  regards  it  as  possibly  chemical  in  nature.  To 
cover  all  that  we  now  know  of  the  escape  of  fluid  and 
corpuscles,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  molecular 
change  not  only  increases  the  friction  between  the  blood 
and  the  vessel-wall,  but  also  that  it  renders  the  latter 
more  porous. 

■JLPXJUrATZOV  Ol"  TBB  MZCSOBCOVZC  FBS- 
WOMEVA    Ol*  ADVjBLVCZVO  ZVFKAMllIATZOir.-— 

When  oontraetlon  of  arterioles  is  the  flrst  effect  of  an 
irritant,  it  is  probably  due  to  its  action  as  a  direct  stimu- 
lant of  the  vessel- wall. 

Bllatatlon  witb  aooeleratton  of  flow  may  probably 
occur  in  two  ways.  Irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  is  well 
known  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  arterioles  in  its  own 
area  of  distribution,  but  lieightened  arterial  tonus  else- 
where. The  action  of  an  irritant  not  sufficiently  intense 
at  once  to  directly  affect  the  vessels,  will  stimulate  the 
sensory  nerves  and  cause  tliis  reflex  local  dilatation.  The 
arterioles  dilate  and,  the  blood-pressure  being  maintained, 
admit  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  normal  to  their 
capillaries,  which  cannot  dilate  proportionally.  The 
blood-pressure  in  the  capillary  areas  is,  ceteris  paribus, 
increased  as  the  cross-section  of  the .  supplying  arterioles 
increases.     Under  these  circumstances  acceleration  of 
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stream  will  accompany  dilatation  of  vessels.  The  walls 
of  the  latter,  being  uninjured,  may  contract  after  snch 
dilatation.  But  Cohnheim  fonnd  that  the  same  phe- 
nomena occurred  in  the  frog's  tongue,  after  section  of 
everything  except  the  lingual  arteries  and  veins.  They 
are  then  due,  perhaps,  to  direct  action  of  the  irritant  upon 
the  vessel,  impairing  the  contractility  of  its  muscle,  but 
not  injuring  the  endothelium  severely.  Dilatation  of 
arteries  diminishes  the  resistance,  injury  of  endothelium 
increases  it.  If  the  former  is  in  excess  of  the  latter,  the 
above  phenomena  will  occur.  They  are  not  seen  in  severe 
injuries,  nor  from  the  slow  action  of  croton-oil  on  a  part. 

Bflatatton  witb  Setardatton  of  Flow. — ^Retardation 
soon  follows  upon  acceleration,  though  the  driving  force 
continues  unaltered  and  no  contraction  of  vessels  has 
occurred.  Almost  the  only  conceivable  cause  of  slowing 
is,  therefore,  increased  local  resistance,  due  to  alteration 
in  the  vesseUwall.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
molecular  ciiaiigre.  Resistance,  and  therefore  retarda- 
tion, increases  with  the  alteration  of  vessel-wall  until 
stasis  and  even  tbrombosis  are  reached. 

■scape  of  CoBte&ts  of  Vessels. — Normally,  the  vessels 
permit  the  escape  of  the  constituents  of  healthy  lymph, 
cerebro-spinal  Quid,  the  fluid  which  moistens  the  pleura, 
&G,  These  differ  from  each  other  markedly,  and  we  do 
not  know  why ;  but  directly  an  inflammation  sets  in  the 
normal  fluid  of  the  part  is  changed  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  process  (p.  265) — ^the  quantity  of  albumen 
rises,  the  tendency  to  coagulate  increases,  white  corpuscles 
appear  in  increasing  numbers,  red  are  found  in  the  exu- 
dation still  later,  and  are  in  great  excess  in  the  most 
severe  forms  of  the  disease.  All  this  is  attributed  to  the 
molecular  ebaiiref  which  renders  the  passage  out  of 
albuminous  (colloid)  bodies  more  easy,  as  has  been  shown 
by  injecting  solutions  of  such  bodies ;  though  the  vessels 
bore  the  normal  blood-pressure  without  bursting,  even 
after  red  corpuscles  had  escaped.  The  words  mlgratton 
and  dlapedesls  are  unfortunate,  insomuch  as  the  blood- 
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corpuscles  seem  to  take  no  active  part  in  their  escape. 
Amceboid  movements  of  red  corpuscles  are  unknown,  and 
have  never  been  seen  in  the  white  whilst  within  the 
yessels.  The  forms  assumed  by  the  latter  during  their 
escape  suggest  that  they  are  forced  through  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  fluid  which  is  also  escaping.  This  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  active  migration  is  at  once  stopped  by 
compressing  the  supplying  artery.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  are  forced  through  by  increased 
blood-pressure ;  this  is  diminished  in  the  capillaries  and 
veins  of  an  inflamed  area  in  proportion  as  the  circulation 
is  slowed  by  the  unusual  resistance  which  it  has  had  to 
overcome.  Cohnheim  uses  the  term  **  filtration"  to  de- 
scribe the  process ;  he  says,  *'  Change  of  filter  means 
change  of  filtrate."  The  practical  application  of  the  above 
is  either  to  lessen  arterial  pressure  in  inflamed  parts,  or  to 
counterbalance  it  by  uniform  support  of  the  tissues. 

Bestmotloii  of  timiiie  is  due  to  the  damage  done  to 
the  elements  of  the  part  by  the  injury,  to  abnormal 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  from  exudation,  and  to 
imperfect  blood-supply  in  the  more  advanced  stages. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  leucocytes  actually  destroy 
tissue;  perhaps  their  only  function  is  the  removal  of 
parts  which  are  dead. 

*:lamatiov  oi*  tbb  cunncAXi  szovs  or 

—These  are  Bedness,  Heat,  Swell- 
ing, Fain,  and  Impaired  Function. 

SadneM  and  Beat  may  be  taken  together,  as  depend- 
ing upon  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  the  part 
in  a  unit  of  time.  As  a  rule,  this  is  greater  than  normal, 
the  excess  being  most  marked  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
process,  when  the  part  is  bright-red  and  hot.  Then  its 
vessels  are  fully  dilated,  and  the  resistance  but  little  in- 
creased. As  the  resistance  grows,  from  more  marked 
molecular  change  and  from  pressure  of  increasing  exuda- 
tion, the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  the  part  is 
diminished.  Cohnheim  measured  the  blood  returning 
through  both  femoral  veins  after  inflammation  had  been 
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exerted  in  one  foot  of  a  dog.  At  first  the  delivery  on  the 
injured  side  was  excessive,  sometimes  more  than  twice 
normal ;  but  when  difiuse  suppuration  or  sloughing  was 
induced,  the  delivery  became  markedly  less  than  normal. 
Coldness  must  go  with  such  a  state  of  matters ;  and  the 
part  wiU  be  bluish  if  its  vessels  are  dilated  and  full,  but 
mottled  or  pale  if  they  are  compressed  by  exudation.  In 
most  inflammations  the  internal  and  external  resistances 
to  the  circulation  are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  dilatation,  and  the  blood-pressure  is  kept  up ;  conse- 
quently, the  •  delivery  from  the  veins  remains  excessive 
throughout,  and  the  part  is  red  and  hot.  Both  redness 
and  heat  may  be  concealed  by  thickness  of  normal  tissues 
over  the  inflamed  part.  An  inflamed  foot  may  be  several 
degrees  hotter  than  its  fellow,  but  it  is  never  so  hot  as  the 
rectum :  an  inflamed  pleura  is  never  hotter  than  its  fellow, 
but  may  be  colder.  The  rise  of  temperature  is  due  merely 
to  more  rapid  circulation  of  arterial  blood :  excess  of  heat 
is  not  produced  in  the  part.  Increased  nutritive  exchange 
is  required  to  produce  heat ;  depression  of  function,  de- 
generation, death  and  absorption,  have  not  this  effect. 

Bwelllngr,  beyond  the  most  trivial,  due  to  dilated  ves- 
sels, arises  from  exudation  of  fluid  and  corpuscles.  It 
may  be  entirely  owing  to  fluid,  as  in  hydrocele ;  or  en- 
tirely owing  to  small  round  cells,  the  fluid  having  been 
absorbed,  as  in  orchitis.  It  varies  in  amount  with  the 
distensibility  of  the  part,  being  most  marked  in  such  as 
the  scrotum  and  eyelids,  least  so  in  bone.  When  due  to 
fluid  (oedema)  the  affected  part  "  pits,"  unless  it  is  very 
tensely  stretched.  Swelling  from  cell-infiltration  is  firm, 
does  not  pit,  and  is  sometimes  called  ''solid  oedema.*' 
Swelling  may  be  absent  in  cases  of  slight  inflammation, 
in  which  the  lymphatics  suffice  to  carry  away  the  in- 
creased exudation. 

Pain  is  due  to  pressure  of  the  effusion  on  nerve- 
endings  ;  perhaps  also  to  chemical  irritation  of  them.  It 
is  greater  the  more  sensitive  and  the  more  rigid  the  part, 
and  the  more  rapid  the  effusion  into  it,  as  is  seen  in 
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acute  Bnppnration  in  a  digital  tendon-sheatli.  It  is 
often  throbbing  from  the  increase  of  tension  with  each 
heart-stroke.  The  effect  of  pressure  in  producing  pain 
is  well  shown  by  allowing  an  inflamed  part  to  hang 
down. 

Xmpalred  ftmotloii  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ereiy  tissue 
18  injured  by  inflammation. 

▼AHXBTZB8  ov  zvr&AiaMLA.TZOV«— The  process 
of  inflammation  is  always  that  which  has  been  described 
on  pp.  258-266,  no  matter  what  injury  may  have  been  its 
cause;  but  we  find,  both  experimentally  and  clinically, 
that  the  exudations  produced  by  injuries  of  different  in- 
tensity acting  for  different  periods  of  time,  vary  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  a  useful  classification  upon  this  basis.    It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  first  effect  of  injury  as  regards 
exudation  was  to  increase  the   quanity   of  fluid  which 
escaped  from  the  vessels,  and  to  render  it  more  albumi- 
nous ;  then,  whilst  the  rise  in  quantity  of  albuminous 
constituents  continued,  leucocytes  appeared  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  the  fluid  became  more  and  more  coagulable  ; 
with  the  leucocytes  came  a  few  red  corpuscles,  and  these 
in  the  most  intense  inflammations,  were  vastly  in  excess 
of  the  white.    These  differences  in  the  exudation  may  be 
found  in  passing  from  the  spreading  edge  towards  the 
centre  of  an  inflammation  such  as  that  which  constitutes 
spreading  traumatic  gangrene.    There  is  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  its  production ;  the  passage  fram  serous  to 
hsamorrhagic  occurs  gradually  and  pa/ri  passu  with  in- 
creasing intensity    of  the  injury.      Consequently,  the 
following  *'  varieties"  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  steps 
in  the  process  of  inflammation  due  to  variations  in  (1)  the 
resisting  power  of  the  tissues,  (2)  the  intensity  of  the 
cause,  and  (3)  the  duration  of  its  action. 

Serous  Inftammattom. — ^As  a  result  of  slight  injury, 
the  normal  transudation  from  the  vessels  is  increased  in 
quantity,  and  contains  excess  of  albumen,  but  very 
few  leucocytes.  Gonseqtlently,  it  does  not  coagulate  or 
only  a  few  flakes  form.    The  best  examples  are  chronic 
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efitisions  into  serous  cairities — the  pleura,  joints,  or  tnnica 
vaginalis  (hydrocele).  An  effnsion  of  the  same  kind 
occurs  also  in  the  substance  of  a  part,  constituting 
"  inflammatory  oedema."  Such  a  part  is  swollen,  "  pits" 
on  pressure  (unless  very  tense),  and  the  tissue  is  found  to 
contain  excess  of  fluid.  In  impoverished  states  of  the 
blood,  especially  when  the  albumen  is  diminished,  inflam- 
matory exudations,  even  when  the  process  is  of  consider- 
able intensity,  are  liable  to  be  serous.  In  more  intense 
inflammations  also,  where  the  emigration  of  blood-cor- 
puscles is  not  fully  established,  as  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  process,  and  when  the  injury  to  the  vessels,  although 
severe,  is  rapid  and  transient  in  its  action,  as  that  caused 
by  heat  and  blistering  agents,  the  eflusion  is  often  a  clear 
and  only  slightly  coagulable  liquid.  With  more  severe 
damage  the  percentages  of  albumen,  fibrinogen  and  white 
corpuscles  increase,  and  fibrin  forms  in  increasing  quan- 
tity. !N^etworks  of  fibrin  are  frequent  in  the  meshes  of 
inflamed  connective  tissue ;  and  large  flakes  of  it  may 
come  away  in  otherwise  serous  eflusions.  These  inflam- 
mations are  called  sero-flbrlnous  and  lead  on  to  the  next 
class. 

Fibrinons  Xnflammatlons. — In  these  the  exudation 
is  still  more  richly  albuminous  and  contains  more  leuco- 
cytes ;  it  consequently  has  a  much  greater  tendency  to 
coagulate,  and  "  lymph''  forms  on  the  inflamed  surface  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  The  proportion 
of  fluid  to  lymph  present  in  the  inflamed  part  should  be 
small  to  justify  this  name.  The  most  typical  examples 
are  found  on  serous  membranes.  On  the  surface  of  the 
visceral  pleura,  for  example,  an  irritant  produces  redness 
from  dilatation  of  vessels  ;  then  follows  exudation  of  fluid 
and  leucocytes,  and  fibrin  forms  upon  the  surface  entan- 
gling leucocytes  in  its  meshes.  Fibrin  containing  leuco- 
cytes constitutes  "  lymph ;"  the  white  corpuscles  may  be 
very  numerous,  or  but  few  may  be  distinguishable  in  a 
granular  or  obscurely  fibrillated  matrix.  Lymph  may 
now  form  upon  the  opposed  surface  of  the  parietal  pleura, 
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whicli  becomes  infected  from  the  original  focns,  and  the 
two  patches  blend.  This  is  the  first  stage  in  the  formation 
of  an  **  adhesion" — i,e.,  a  band  of  connective  tissue  between 
the  two  surfaces.  Lymph,  formed  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  is  the  temporary  uniting  medium  in  healing  by  the 
first  intention ;  and  it  is  similar  lymph  which  "  glazes" 
the  surface  of  an  open  wound  a  few  hours  after  its  inflic- 
tion. In  these  cases  the  fluid  escapes  from  the  free 
surface.  A  similar  exudation  occurs  into  connective 
tissue  as  a  result  of  chronic  slight  irritation ;  the  fluid  is 
apparently  absorbed  as  fast  as  it  escapes ;  fibrin  probably 
forms,  but  is  soon  removed  by  the  agency  of  leucocytes 
which  crowd  the  tissue  and  replace  those  parts  of  it 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  primary  injury  and 
the  process  excited  by  it.  Such  an  inflammation  may 
end  in  absorption — some  leucocytes  wandering  into  lym- 
phatics and  re-entering  the  circulation ;  others,  together 
with  the  fibrin,  undergoing  fatty  changes  and  forming  an 
emulsion  which  is  similarly  absorbed.  . 

Prodnotive  Xnflamiiiationsd — In  many  cases  the  in- 
flammatory process  ends  in  the  formation  of  new  tissue 
— ^inflammatory  connective  tissue ;  and  the  inflammation 
is  then  said  to  be  produotive.  In  this  case  any  fibrin 
present  disappears  before  the  leucocytes  which  crowd  into 
the  lymph  and  convert  it  into  a  tissue  of  closely  packed 
leucocytes  in  a  scanty  homogeneous  matrix.  To  supply 
this  with  nourishment,  vascular  loops  spring  from  the 
capillaries  of  the  infiamed  tissue  and  penetrate  into  the 
lymph  in  all  directions;  this  is  ffrannlation-tlssiie — 
l^e  presence  of  vessels  and  of  a  homogeneous  instead  of 
a  fibrinous  matrix  constituting  the  diflerence  between 
it  and  lymph.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  on 
the  floor  of  a  healing  ulcer,  which  consists  of  this  tissue, 
the  young  cells  mass  themselves  round  the  apices  of 
capillary  loops,  all  of  which  project  towards  the  surface ; 
and  we  thus  get  the  floor  made  up  of  rounded  pro- 
jections, about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  which  are  called 
"granulations."    (See  Fig.  82.)     The  j^lentiful jtyrfrMition 
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of  vetteli  it  euenUal  to  the  changea  lekich  tkU  titetie  und«r- 
goei  im  the  produdioti  of  contiective  tiitue.  Id  healiag 
wounds,  new  TSBsela  have  been  found  protruding  from 
adjacent  oapiUaries  bj  the  end  of  the  second  iaj 
(WjwodzoS). 

The  development  of  gronalation  tisnie  into  connectiro 
taasne  has  been  studied  by  Ziegter,  who  placed  chambers 
formed  of  two  slightly  separated  cover-glasses,  in  the 
subontaneona  tissne  of  dogs,  and  removed  them  at  vary- 
iag  petiodfl.  Up  to  the  fifth  da;  they  contained  ronnd 
cells— some  with  one,  others  with  a  hi-  or  tri-partite 
HDclens ;  then  there  appeared  cells  twice  the  size  of 
leucocytes,  containing  a  large  vBHicaUr  noclens,  slighUy 
contractile,  and  capable  of  taking  particles  into  their  sub- 
stance. These  are  often  called  epithelioid — a  bad  name. 
Ziegler  speaks  of  them  as  fOnaattTe  oell*  or  ll1iroblmat>, 
hecanae  from  them  all  new  conueotive  tissue  develops. 

Fio.aa 
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As  they  increase  in  nnmber  those  with  divided  naclffl 
disappear,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  fibroblasts  feed  upon 
degenerating  lenooojtes.  After  the  twelfth  day  giaat- 
cells  in  increasing  numberB  were  found,  formed  apparently 
at  the  eipense  of  cells  in  their  neighbourhood — either  by 
their  coalescence  oi  by  their  degeneration  and  absorption 
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by  a  single  cell  Many  giant-cells  degenerate,  bnt  some 
may  develop  into  connective  tissue.  This  tissue  is  thus 
formed: — ^the  fibroblasts  assume  very  various  shapes — 
pyriform,  spindle,  and  branched-^and  are  closely  packed 
in  a  homogeneous  intercellular  substance.  The  protoplasm 
of  many  cells,  on  the  sides  of  the  nucleus  and  in  the  pro- 
cesses, fibrillates,  and  by  the  union  of  bundles  from 
different  cells  and  by  spread  of  the  process  to  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  we  get  wavy,  intercrossing  fasdcuH 
of  fibres,  to  which  adhere  some  of  the  nuclei  of  the  original 
cells  with  a  little  protoplasm.    (Fig.  80.) 

This  new  connective  tissue  is  called  inflammatory  or 
•ear-tlMiiie.  At  first  it  is  highly  vascular,  a  recent  scar 
being  redder  than  the  surrounding  parts ;  but  the  tendency 
to  contract  is  characteristic  of  this  new  fibrous  tissue,  and 
as  this  proceeds  vessels  disappear  and  the  scar,  in  the 
course  of  some  weeks  or  months,  becomes  white  as  com- 
pared with  surrounding  parts.  This  contraction  of  scar- 
tissue  may  produce  most  serious  results,  such  as  the 
gravest  deformities,  or  atrophy  of  the  essential  epithelial 
elements  of  glands.  (See  "Interstitial  Nephritis"  and 
"  Cirrhosis  of  Liver.")  It  is  most  marked  where  the  tissues 
are  loose,  as  about  the  scrotum ;  and  it  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  process  of  healing,  which  ceases  in  a  callous 
nicer  of  the  leg,  so  soon  as  infiltration  of  surrounding 
tissues  and  adhesion  to  deeper  parts  arrests  contrac- 
tion. A  scar  is  always  a  weak  point  in  the  system,  but 
a  tight  scar  is  always  irritable  and  very  liable  to  break 
down. 

But  granulation  tissue  frequently  does  not  develop 
into  scar-tissue.  Continuance  of  excessive  irritation, 
insufficient  development  of  vessels,  diminution  of  their 
lumina  (as  occurs  in  gummata),  too  dense  packing  of  the 
cells,  and  therefore  excessive  pressure  on  the  vessels, 
will  inevitably  lead  to  degeneration.  It  has  been  found 
that  imperfect  blood-supply  is  accompanied  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  giant-cells ;  they  are  found  in  all  truly  chronic 
inflammations.    Thus  the  typical  structure  of  a  tubercle 
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is — a  giant-cell  in  the  centre,  surronnded  by  formative 
(epithelioid)  cells,  whilst  outside  these  is  a  ring  of  ordinary- 
leucocytes.  In  gummata,  lupoid  nodules,  &c.,  similar 
structures  are  frequent.  A  section  through  the  thickened 
synovial  membrane  in  a  case  of  chronic  arthritis  often 
shows  the  following  appearances : — Externally,  we  find 
ordinary  granulation  tissue,  perhaps  developing  into  scar- 
tissue  ;  passing  towards  the  joint  cavity,  we  find  next  a 
layer  of  formative  cells  in  which  giant-cells  become 
increasingly  numerous ;  yellow  spots  and  patches  of 
fatty  degeneration  now  become  frequent,  and  the  surface 
may  be  composed  of  granular  debris  in  which  cell-forms 
are  no  longer  ^stinguishable.  A  fluid  looking  like  thin- 
nish  pus  may  occupy  the  cavity;  it  contains,  however, 
but  few  pus-cells,  consisting  really  of  fatty  granules, 
formed  by  degeneration  of  the  superficial  cells,  suspended 
in  fluid.  This  is  chronic  ^  suppuration''  in  the  knee,  and 
chronic  "  abscesses"  of  similar  nature  may  form  elsewhere, 
especially  in  connection  with  bone  (caries  of  vertebrae, 
&c.).  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  irritation  or  rise  in 
intensity  of  the  original  irritation  will  destroy  some  of  the 
cells  of  granulation  tissue  and  wiU  produce  inflammation 
of  it  with  free  escape  of  corpuscles  from  its  vessels — will 
cause  it  in  fact  to  "  break  down  into  pus.'*  This  is  best 
seen  when  the  surface  of  a  healing  aseptic  ulcer,  having  a 
serous  discharge  only,  is  acted  on  for  some  time  by  a  strong 
antiseptic ;  the  discharge  becomes  purulent. 

Zntemtitlal  is  the  term  appHed  to  inflammations  of 
solid  organs  of  which  the  manifestations  lie  chiefly  in  the 
connective  tissue ;  they  may  be  acute,  running  on  even  to 
suppuration,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  ordinary  productive 
inflammations.  In  parendiyiiiatoiis  inflammations  the 
epithelial  elements  of  the  organ  show  the  most  marked 
changes.  These  are  probably  of  a  degenerative  and 
necrotic  nature,  mixed  up  with  regenerative  processes. 
The  essential  lesion  of  the  inflammation  must,  of  course, 
be  of  the  vessels  in  the  connective  tissue. 

SuppuratiTe  InflamTnatton. — This  is  a  very  common 
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form.  In  it  the  exudation  contains  the  same  elements 
as  in  the  fibrinous  exudation  ;  the  peculiarity  of  the 
process  is  that  no  coagulation  occurs,  no  lymph  forms 
and  vascularises ;  but  any  lymph  which  may  have  formed 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  inflammation  is  destroyed  when 
suppuration  sets  in.  The  irritant  is  more  intense  than 
that  required  to  produce  a  fibrinous  inflammation,  and  it 
is  essential  that  its  action  be  prolonged.  Serous  and 
fibrinous  stages  often  precede  the  suppurative,  showing 
that  they  are  minor  grades  of  the  process. 

Suppuration  may  occur  in  the  tissues  in  either  a  cir- 
cumscribed (abscess)  or  a  diffuse  form,  or  its  seat  may 
be  a  free  surface — mucous  membrane  or  skin.  In  the  latter 
case,  when  the  epithelium  is  destroyed  with  more  or  less  of 
the  subjacent  tissues,  the  process  is  called  nloeration,  bat 
when  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epithelium  remain,  it  is  a 
pamlent  catarrli. 

Formation  of  an  Aonte  Absoess. — When  a  suitable 
irritant  acts  upon  a  certain  spot  of  (say)  connective 
tissue,  escape  of  fluid  and  corpuscles,  chiefly  white,  begins, 
the  corpuscles  lying  in  greatest  numbers  round  the  small 
veins  (see  Fig.  79)  which  constitute  foci  of  round-celled 
infiltration.  The  infiltration  becomes  increasingly  denser 
and  spreads  by  migration  and  transportation  of  corpuscles 
until  the  various  foci  blend.  As  a  result  of  the  primary 
injury  and  of  the  secondary  nutritive  disturbance,  the 
tissue-elements  die,  soften  and  disappear  before  the  leu- 
cocytes. These  lie  so  thickly  in  the  centre  of  the  patch  as 
to  seem  to  be  almost  in  contact,  whilst  they  quickly 
become  few  and  far  between  in  the  surrounding  tissues. 
In  the  centre  no  vessels  are  to  be  seen,  they  have  first  be- 
come thrombosed  and  then  have  softened  and  disappeared 
like  the  other  tissues.  No  new  vessels  form.  From  mutual 
pressure  and  from  absence  of  nutrition,  the  central  cells  die 
and  degenerate  together  with  the  intercellular  substance. 
Thus  is  formed  a  cavity,  bordered  by  still  living  infiltrated 
tissue,  which  contains  dead  leucocytes,  fluid  intercellular 
substance  and  exudation,  and  a  few  living  cells  which  have 
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recently  migrated  from  the  Hying  tissnes.  By  thrombosis 
of  vessels  and  molecular  disintegration  of  the  cells  they 
supply,  by  migration  of  corpuscles  and  exudation  of  fluid 
into  the  newly  formed  space  the  process  spreads,  and 
always  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance — generally 
towards  some  free  surface,  upon  which  the  abscess  bursts. 
We  should  find  on  section  of  the  wall  of  a  spreading 
abscess  all  the  stages  of  inflammation — a  proof  of  the  pro* 
longed  action  of  the  cause.  In  the  centre,  necrosis ;  and, 
in  succession  as  we  pass  outwards  from  this,  thrombosis, 
stasib,  retardation  of  flow  diminishing,  and  perhaps  giving 
place  to  acceleration,  before  the  normal  circulation  is 
reached.  With  retardation  begins  exudation ;  much  of 
the  fluid  is  taken  off  by  lymphatics,  but  the  corpuscles 
accumulate  in  increasing  numbers,  and  red  join  the  white 
outside  the  vessels  as  the  centre  is  approached.  This 
account  explains  how  it  is  that  we  are  led  to  the  belief 
that  suppuration  has  occurred  when  over  a  deep-seated 
swelling  we  find  redness,  heat,  and  oedema — signs  of  an 
advancing  inflammation — developing. 

An  acute  abscess  almost  always  extends  until  it 
bursts  or  is  opened ;  then  tension,  a  great  cause  of  the 
continuance  of  the  inflammation  is  relieved,  and  the  pus 
formed  escapes  together  with  its  original  cause.  If  the 
cavity  is  completely  drained  and  kept  at  rest,  and  the 
irritation  of  putrid  discharges  prevented,  the  round-celled 
infiltration  of  the  walls  speedily  vascularises,  and  they 
become  lined  by  granulation  tissue.  This  grows  and 
blends  across  the  cavity,  which  is  perhaps  rendered 
potential  by  falling  together  of  the  walls ;  and  then  it 
develops  into  scar-tissue,  and  thus  the  abscess  is  healed. 

BUtase  suppuratton  is  exactly  the  same  process  going 
on  over  a  wide  area.  It  is  often  more  intense  than  when 
circumscribed,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
shreddy  sloughs  in  the  pus-^molar  death  having  been  the 
effect  of  the  injury  on  some  portions  of  tissue. 

Pus  from  a  person  healthy  but  for  a  simple  absoess 
(laudable  pus),  is  a  thick,  creamy,  opaque,  yellow-white 
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flnid,  sliglitly  viscid.  Having  a  faint  odonr,  alkaline  re* 
action,  and  specific  gravity  1030-10B3.  It  contains  10-15 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  of  which,  two-thirds  are  albumen, 
and  the  rest  fatty  matter  and  salts,  snch  as  are  f onnd  in 
blood.  On  standing  it  separates  into  a  dense  yellow  layer 
— ^pns-corpnscles,  and  a  clear  supernatant  fluid — liquor 
pyHs.  The  reason  why  this  exudation  does  not  coagulate 
is  unknown. 

Pns-corpasoles  are  spheroidal  bodies  about  Tg^th  inch 
in  diameter — semi-transparent,  more  or   less  granular, 
motionless,  and  usually  con- 
taining a   bi-  or  tri-partite  *       Fio.  81. 
nucleus,    the    segments    of        a  v 
which  together  are  na  larger    ^    A                  ^ 
than    the    original  nucleus.              ^                ^<^     zc^ 
Such    division    is    therefore              ^               ®?     Q|P 
regarded  as  evidence  of  de-      Pua-^xtrptuclet  as  seen  after 
generation    rather    than  of  SSSi^T-oftS, '^e^Mi* 
multiplication  and  of  growth,    x  400. 

Eut  a  small  minority  of 
the  cells  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  leucocytes,  and 
perform  amoeboid  movements.  These  are  the  more 
recently  escaped  cells.  Acetic  acid  clears  up  the  cells, 
and  renders  obvious  the  often  obscure  nucleus  (Fig. 
81). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  pus  has  no  power  of  absorbing 
sloughs  or  sequestra ;  living  cells  are  required  for  this. 
A  bit  of  bone,  even  an  ivory  peg,  surrounded  by  granula- 
tion-tissue will  be  slowly  eroded ;  but  it  may  be  in  pus  for 
months  without  losing  weight,  and  suppuration  is  not  likely 
to  cease  until  it  is  removed.  The  prevention  of  suppura- 
tion is  therefore  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  cases  of  necrosis  and 
of  retention  of  foreign  bodies  (especially  absorbable  liga- 
tures) in  wounds. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely  in  the  case  of  an  acute 
abscess,  after  some  pus  has  formed  the  irritation  becomes 
80  slight  that  granulation  tissue  forms  round  the  fluid, 
and  develops  into  fibrous  tissue.    The  pus  may  long 
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remain  encapsnled,  its  corpuscles  breaking  down  into 
fatty  debris ;  but  as  a  rale  the  flaid  part  is  absorbed,  and 
a  more  or  less  dry,  cheesj-looking  mass,  consisting  of  cell- 
debris  and  cholesterine  crystals,  is  left  in  the  capsnle. 
The  mass  may  calcify.  Such  collections  may  lie  harmless 
in  the  tissues  for  years,  and  finally  become  the  centres  of 
fresh  suppuration.  These  changes  are  much  more  common 
in  chronic  abscesses. 

moeratloB. — We  have  seen  that  suppuration  in  the 
substance  of  tissues  produces  molecular  disintegration  of 
them ;  as  a  rule  no  distinct  slough  is  found  in  pus.  The 
same  molecular  destruction  eating  away  the  tissues  on  a 
free  surface  constitutes  ulceration.  Under  the  action  of 
an  irritant  the  snperficial  layer  of  the  skin  becomes 
soaked  with  fluid,  and  leucocytes  escape  in  numbers  from 
the  vessels  and  wander  even  into  the  epithelial  cells,  where 
they  seem  to  have  arisen  by  endogenous  multiplication. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  superficial  cells  do  not 
become  horny,  and  are  easily  brushed  off  ;  or  the  original 
irritant  may  have  destroyed  their  vitality  and  cohesion, 
and  they  are  washed  away  by  escaping  fluid.  The 
rete  is  now  exposed,  and  irritation  of  the  deeper  tissues 
more  easy  by  slight  friction,  contact  with  chemical  irri- 
tants, putrid  discharges,  &c.  The  inflammatory  process 
becomes  more  intense,  the  escape  of  fluid  and  leucocytes 
freer,  and  stasis  and  thrombosis  occur  here  and  there. 
Death  of  portions  of  the  papillary^  layer  and  of  the  cover- 
ing epithelium  follows,  they  disintegrate  rapidly  and  come 
away  in  the  discharge.  The  process  spreads  by  the  pro- 
duction of  limited  stasis  and  death  of  tissue ;  if  the  stasis 
is  at  aU  widespread,  a  visible  slough  will  result.  It  is 
common,  indeed,  to  see  tags  of  dead  tissue  adherent  to  the 
floor  of  a  spreading  ulcer ;  more  intense  irritation  will  at 
any  time  render  them  larger — transform  them  into 
"  sloughs."  Ulceration  passes  insensibly  into  gangrene 
as  death  becomes  too  rapid  to  permit  molecular  disinte- 
gration of  the  dead  parts,  as  they  form,  by  degeneration 
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'and  tbe  action  of  lencocyteg.  The  discliarge  in  the  spread- 
ing stage  consists  of  leacoc3i:es  and  debris  of  broken-donn 
tissne  suspended  in  flnid.    Like  the  edge  of  advancing 
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suppuration,  the  margin  of  a  spreading  ulcer  eihibits  all 
the  stages  of  inflammatioD,  from  the  mildest  to  the  pro- 
duction of  molecnlar  death.    An  abscess  is  often  described 
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as  a  closed  nicer.  When  the  canses  of  the  inflammation  are 
removed,  the  round-celled  infiltration  of  the  floor  increases 
and  becomes  yascnlarised  into  granulation  tissue  (Fig.  82). 
Sloughs  are  thrown  off  by  the  eating  through  of  their 
connections  with  living  parts,  and  soon  the  base  becomes 
coveried  with  "  granulations"  (p.  274).  These  are  bright 
red,  slightly  raised,  rounded  elevations,  about  the  size  of 
a  small  pin's  head,  and  consist  of  cells  grouped  round  a 
capillary  loop.  They  contain  no  lymphatics  and  no  nerves, 
are  not  tender,  and  do  not  bleed  readily.  Departure  from 
this  type  indicates  disease  of  the  granulations. 

The  granulation  tissue  grows  either  by  multiplication 
of  its  cells,  or,  as  some  think,  by  vascularisation  of  leu- 
cocytes, which  continue  to  escape  from  the  newly  formed 
vessels,  under  the  irritation  of  exposure,  dressings,  &c. ; 
and  it  replaces  such  loss  of  tissue  as  has  occurred.  At  the 
same  time  all  infiltration  is  removed  from  the  edges,  and 
they  sink  gradually  into  the  base.  Epithelium  now  shoots 
in  from  the  epithelial  cells  at  the  margin,  and  three  zones 
can  often  be  distiDguished  here — an  inner,  dry,  red  zone, 
where  the  cells  are  one  or  two  thick ;  then  a  wider  blue 
zone  where  they  are  thicker,  but  where  no  homy  cells 
exist ;  and  lastly,  an  opaque  white  ring  of  sodden  homy 
epithelium.  The  deeper  layers  of  the  granulation  tissue 
are  meanwhile  becoming  scar-tissue,  contracting  and 
drawing  together  the  edges  of  the  sore,  so  the  epithelium 
has  less  and  less  to  cover ;  and  finally  the  whole  sur&ice 
is  skianed  over,  and  all  granulation  tissue  is  converted 
into  fibrous  tissue.  Contraction  goes  on  even  after  this, 
and  the  resulting  scar  is  very  much  smaller  than  the 
original  ulcer. 

Beemorrbafflo  Znflammation. — ^This  form  of  inflam- 
maton  is  characterised  by  an  exudation  in  which  red 
corpuscles  are  ia  great  excess.  Bed  corpuscles  are  the 
latest  to  escape  of  the  contents  of  vessels  which  we  can 
watch  whilst  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  irritant. 
In  a  case  of  spreading  traumatic  gangrene,  under  the 
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care  of  Mr.  Boyd,  the  tiaBnea  a  abort  diataoce  above  tde 
aetuallygangrenonspart  were  crammed  with  red  corpuactea 

Hhowiug  tKat  the  vesaels  coald  hold  none  of  their  uoatouts 
(Fig.  83) ;  higher  up  there  was  a  free  eacape  of  loncocytes, 
and  of  a  aero-fibrinoDH  effueios  (FiK'  79)  ;  aad  higher 
still  naa  effuaion  of  aimpLe  seroas  fluid.  Of  oonrae,  the 
injury  maj  be  ao,  intenae  as  to  canee  tree  eacape  of  red 
oorpnBclea  from  the  capillaries  at  once.  The  fluid  which 
Boaka  the  port  in  these  cases  is  asuaU;  thin,  and  more 


JMe/KT  layer  of  Cutii  and  Subcutatuov*  fat  a  short 
distance  above  the  dead  part  in  a  case  of  Spreading  Oan- 
^renc— The  interstices  ul  the  tissues  are  cismmed 
with  red  corpuscles  ajid  i  few  white,  ct  Connective 
tisBue;  /.  fat-cella  ;   r.c.  red  corpuacles.      x  200. 

or  leaa  deeply  blnod-atained.  The  greater  the  number  of 
capillariea  present  in  a  tiasne,  the  more  lively  is  an  exu- 
dation to  be  hsmoirhagic ;  sererity  of  injury  is  the  other 
factor.  There  are  generally  many  red  corpnsclee  present 
in  the  exudation  of  acnte  pneumonia..  The  free  escape  of 
red  eorpnacles  shows  that  the  capillary  stream  in  the 
part  is  rednc«d  to  a  minimum,  that  the  injury  done  to  the 
tisane  is  a  very  grave  one,  and  that  stasia,  death,  and 
thrombosis  are  impending.  Too  often  obvious  gangrene 
is  the  termination  of  such  inflammation. 
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TESMXirATZOxrB  or  mXhaiiKiiCATZOMr.— 1.  se- 

solntion. — This,  tlie  most  frequent  and  most  fayonrable 
termination  of  inflammation,  consists  in  the  cessation  of 
the  process  and  the  restoration  of  the  part  to  health. 
For  this  to  occnr,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  exciting 
cause  be  removed ;  next,  that  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
be  restored  to  their  normal  condition,  in  order  that  ab- 
normal  transudation  may  be  arrested ;  and,  lastly,  that 
all  exudation  be  removed,  and  kiUed  or  damaged  tissue- 
elements  regenerated.  This  restoration  will  obviously 
be  more  easily  eflected  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  inflammatory  process.  But  re- 
solution even  of  stasis  sometimes  occurs,  an4  may  be 
watched  under  the  microscope.  The  corpuscles  of  the 
stagnant  blood  move  off,  one  after  another,  till  a  slow 
stream  is  re-established  through  the  inflamed  area ;  the 
flow  quickens  as  resistance  lessens  and  as  the  vessels  con- 
tract, owing  to  gradual  recovery  of  their  muscular  coats ; 
exudation,  first  of  corpuscles,  then  of  fluid,  ceases ;  and 
the  circulation  again  becomes  normal.  Serous,  sero- 
fibrinous, and  productive  inflammations  in  their  early 
stages  are  those  which  end  in  resolution;  once  normal 
tissue  has  been  replaced  by  granulation  tissue  or  scar- 
tissue,  or  has  been  destroyed  by  suppuration,  ulceration, 
or  gangrene,  resolution  is  impossible.  A  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  is  dependent  upon 
the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood  through  them  and  the 
vasa  vasorum.  Whatever,  therefore,  favours  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  normal  circulation  in  the  inflamed  area  will, 
as  pointed  out  by  Gohnheim,  favour  resolution. 

The  last  element  in  resolution  is  the  removal  of  the 
inflammatory  products — fluid,  and  corpuscles.  These  are 
removed  mainly  by  the  lymphatics;  but  after  restora- 
tion of  the  circulation,  absorption  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent  by  the  veins  also.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  process 
any  unabsorbed  blood-corpuscles  or  fibrin  undergo  fatty 
degeneration,  and  thus  the  complete  removal  of  the  in- 
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flammatoTj  products  is  mncb  facilitated.  (See  ''Grey 
Hepatisation/')  The  process  of  Begeneration  will  be 
described  later. 

All  conditions  interfering  with  the  lymphatic  or  vascular 
circulation,  such  as  the  pressure  exercised  by  a  large 
effusion  in  a  serous  cavity,  or  by  a  richly  cellular  exudation 
in  a  lymphatic  gland,  must  retard  resolution.  (See 
**  Caseation"  and  "  Scrofulous  Inflammation/*)  Inter- 
ference with  the  lymphatic  circulation  tends  especially  to 
prevent  absorption,  interference  with  the  circulation  in 
the  blood-vessels  to  prevent  that  restoration  of  those 
vessels  to  a  normal  condition  which  is  necessary  to  arrest 
the  continued  transudation. 

2.  Vecrosls. — Inflammation  may  terminate  in  death  of 
the  inflamed  tissue.  Inasmuch  as  inflammation  is  always 
due  to  injury,  the  process  is  probably  accompanied,  in 
all  but  its  slightest  forms,  by  death  of  tissue-elements 
(Weigert) ;  careful  microscopic  examination  may  be  neces- 
sary to  detect  this.  Clinically,  we  do  not  speak  of  necrosis 
unless  obvious  death  of  tissue  has  occurred,  and  generally 
en  masse  (gangrene),  as  distinguished  from  the  molecular 
destruction  characteristic  of  suppuration  and  ulceration. 

The  more  severe  the  injury,  the  longer  its  period  of 
action,  and  the  feebler  the  resistance  of  the  tissues,  the 
more  likely  is  necrosis  to  result.  It  may  be  produced  in 
the  following  ways : — 

1.  By  severe  injury  acting  on  a  part,  not  killing  it  at 
once,  but  by  continued  action  producing  inflammatory 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  ending  in  thrombosis.  The 
tissues  are  affected  by  the  injury  equally  with  the  vessels, 
and  suffer  also  from  the  circulatory  disturbances. 

2.  By  an  irritant  conveyed  to  the  part  by  the  vessels, 
a£Eecting  them  primarily,  and  inducing  the  above  changes 
in  them.  The  tissues  are  affected  secondarily,  both  by  the 
irritant  and  by  the  circulatory  disturbance. 

3.  By  pressure  of  inflammatory  exudatioa,  fluid  or  solid, 
rapidly  or  slowly  strangulating  the  supplying  vessels ;  as 
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in  slonghing  of  skin  from  tense  oedema,  necrosis  of  tendons 
in  whitlow,  death  and  degeneration  of  cells  in  chronic 
inflammations.  Death  is  more  likely  to  be  produced  in 
this  way  when  the  exudation  occurs  in  unyielding  parts, 
especially  into  bone ;  here  death  of  the  exudation  before 
the  bone  is  completely  eroded  means  death  of  the  bone 
and  formation  of  a  sequestrum. 

Some  causes  of  inflammation  always  lead  to  gangrene 
— e.^.,  those  of  carbuncle,  malignant  pustule,  hospital 
gangrene.  Sach  inflammations  are  sometimes  called 
granflrreiioiiSp  or  necrotic. 

The  ulcerative  powers  by  which  a  slough  or  sequestrum 
is  detached  has  already  been  described  (p.  80). 

The  Biplitberltic  is  a  special  variety  of  necrotic  inflam- 
mation. It  aflects  the  surfaces  of  mucous  membranes 
and  wounds.  It  finds  its  type  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx  -and  adjacent  parts,  which  characterises  the 
disease  '*  diphtheria."  In  this  the  aflected  mucous  mem- 
brane is  covered  by  a  more  or  less  firmly  adherent  "  false 
membrane,"  of  grey  or  yellow  colour  (sometimes  looking 
like  clot  from  presence  of  red  corpuscles),  generally  rather 
tough,  but  sometimes  quite  pxdpy.  Microscopically,  it 
seems  to  consist  of  a  close  network  of  fibrin,  containing 
here  and  there  leucocytes  in  the  meshes ;  but  the  deeper 
part  of  the  membrane  consists  of  what  look  like  flakes 
of  coagulated  albumen.  The  epithelium  is  completely 
destroyed,  together  with  more  or  less  of  the  sub-epithelial 
tissue.  These  false  membranes,  however,  resist  much 
more  strongly  than  fibrin  the  action  of  reagents — e,g,f 
acetic  acid ;  and  Weigert  states  that  they  are  formed  by 
''coagulation-necrosis"  of  the  epithelial  and  connective 
tissue  elements.  Certain  of  these  cells  are  killed  by  the 
injury,  and  Gohnheim  supposes  that  in  dying  they  give 
origin  to  a  ferment  and  to  a  body  like  paraglobulin,  which 
unites  with  the  fibrinogen  of  lymph — a  hypothesis  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  diphtheritic  process  occurs 
only  in  parts  freely  supplied  with  lymph,  and  is  arrested 
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by  suppuration,  as  the  formation  of  fibrin  is.  When 
affecting  only  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  larynx,  the 
disease  is  called  "  croup.*' 

A  similar  pathological  change  may  occur  on  any  mucous 
membrane — e.g,,  conjunctival  (diphtheritic  conjunctivitis), 
intestinal  (dysentery).  These  are  infective  inflammations ; 
but  simple  injuries,  like  scalds,  will  produce  the  same 
anatomical  change.  The  existence  of  a  diphtheritic 
membrane  by  no  means  implies  the  poison  of  diphtheria 
as  its  cause. 

Such  membranes  must  be  distinguished  from  those 
really  formed  of  lymph. 

3.  Wew  Orowtb. — Inflammations  ending  in  new  growth 
are  the  so-called  **  productive"  inflammations  (p.  274). 
For  this  to  occur  the  inflammation  must  reach  the  fibrin- 
ous stage,  it  must  endure  for  some  time,  it  must  not  pass 
onto  suppuration,  and  the  blood-supply  must  be  plentiful. 

BTZO&OOT  OF  nrrxJkMMATZOxr.— It  must  always 
be  remembered  in  considering  the  mode  of  production  of 
an  inflammation  that  there  are  two  factors  in  the  process — 
tlie  cause  and  tbe  tissues  which  it  acts  upon.  We  have 
learnt  (p.  18)  that  tissues  may  either  inherit  or  acquire  an 
impaired  power  of  resisting  injury;  in  this  case  a  pro- 
portionally slighter  cause  wUl  be  required  to  produce  the 
same  result. 

"With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause — ^it  is  always 
some  mechanical,  chemical,  or  physical  agent  which 
injures  the  vessel-walls,  and  generally  the  other  tissues 
also.  These  agents,  if  of  sufficient  strength  and  continued 
for  a  sufficient  time,  would  produce  death  of  the  part,  and, 
short  of  this,  they  produce  changes  towards  death. 

Etiologically,  inflammations  may  be  divided  into  simple 
or  traninatio,  and  eryptogrenetio,  including  (a)  septie* 
and  (fi)  infective. 

1.  Simple  or  nraumatic  ZnHammations. — ^These  are 
those  due  to  the  action  of  some  obvious,  injurious  agency, 
such  as  mechanical  violence,  the  action  of  caustic  and 
irritant  chemicals,  of  excessive  heat  or  cold,  of  electri- 
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city  strong  enough  to  produce  electrolysis  of  the  fluids 
of  the  part,  or  of  prolonged  local  anssmia  and  conse- 
quent privation  of  blood.  It  is  characteristio  of  inflam- 
mation from  these  causes  alone,  that  it  has  no  tendency 
to  spread  beyond  the  part  originally  injured  nor  to  pas$ 
on  to  more  adoa/nced  stages  after  the  cause  has  ceased  to  a>et. 
Every  one  knows  how  slight  are  the  inflammatory  changes 
induced  by  very  severe  subcutaneous  injuries,  smashing 
bones,  opening  up  joints,  &c. ;  but  in  Man  these  are  almost 
the  only  cases  in  which  all  other  causes  are  excluded.  In 
animals  experiments  have  furnished  us  with  other  proofs. 
Hiiterinjecteda  five-per-cent.  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
or  of  chloride  of  zinc  into  muscles  and  other  tissues  of 
animals,  quite  killing  the  part  acted  on.  In  a  large 
number  of  the  cases  no  sign  of  inflammation  was  found 
in  the  surrounding  tissues.  Other  experiments  were  made 
by  plunging  a  cautery  into  a  muscle  (Hallbauer)  and 
bringing  the  previously  divided  skin  together  over  the 
injury,  antiseptics  being  used.  Only  such  changes 
occurred  round  the  eschar  as  take  place  in  the  absorption 
and  replacement  by  fibrous  tissue  of  a  simple  infarct. 
Here,  then,  we  have  examples  of  the  most  severe 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  physical  injuries  killing  con- 
siderable masses  of  tissue,  and  yet  inflammation  does 
not  advance  beyond  its  earliest  stages.  In  each  case  the 
irritant,  though  intense,  is  fairly  localised  in  its  action, 
which  is  of  short  duration.  Certain  parts  are  absolutely 
killed  by  it,  and  the  area  around  these,  which  is  damaged, 
is  a  very  narrow  one.  So  soon  as  the  noxa  has  ceased 
acting  the  tissues  tend  of  themselves  to  recover ;  hence 
inflammation  excited  by  such  causes  as  the  above  is  at  its 
height  very  soon  after  the  action  of  the  irritant,  and 
tends  soon  to  subside  unless  some  fresh  irritant  is  intro- 
duced. A  chemical  irritant  may  enter  the  body  at  a 
distance  from  the  part  at  which  its  chief  action  takes 
place ;  thus  alcohol  taken  by  mouth  causes  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  and  turpentine  or  cantharides  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  by  which  organs  these  drugs  are  eliminated. 
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Under  this  heading  come  inflammations  whicb  are 
referred  to  cold  and  wet — "  rheumatic  "  and  **  reflex*' 
inflammations.  When  a  man  gets  conjunctivitis  from 
the  action  of  a  draught  through  a  keyhole  upon  his  eye, 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  easily  comprehen- 
sible ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  a  neuritis 
of  the  facial  should  ensue  from  exposure  to  cold  whilst  a 
great  thickness  of  superficial  tissue  seems  uniDJured. 
But  this  difficulty  becomes  much  greater  when  internal 
organs  (lungs,  kidneys)  become  inflamed,  apparently  In 
consequence  of  cold  acting  upon  the  surface,  of  wet  feet, 
<&c.  Pneumonia,  which  appeared  to  be  an  example  of  this, 
seems  likely  to  prove  an  infective  disease.  On  this  view, 
any  effect  produced  by  cold  can  be  regarded  only  as 
predisposing.  We  know  that  surface-cold  drives  the  blood 
to  internal  organs  and  raises  the  blood-pressure ;  can  this 
produce  inflammation  P  Lassar  plunged  rabbits  into  iced 
water  and  thoroughly  chilled  them ;  he  found  changes  in 
all  the  organs,  especially  the  lungs  and  liver,  in  which  the 
arteries  were  thrombosed  and  patches  of  round  cells  lay 
about  the  veins ;  the  saine  changes  were  noted  in  foetal 
organs  when  the  animals  were  pregnant.  He  believed  the 
changes  to  be  due  to  the  irritant  action  of  cooled  blood 
upon  the  vessels  of  internal  parts.  Perhaps  something 
of  the  same  kind  may  occur  in  man,  and  a  locus  minoris 
resistentisB  must  be  assumed  to  explain  why  the  kidney 
in  one  case,  the  lung  in  another,  is  aflected.  Frequent 
exposure  to  cold  might  then  well  be  regarded  as  a  cause 
of  chronic  nephritis;  for  the  temporary  albuminuria 
induced  in  some  people  by  a  cold  bath  shows  that  the 
kidneys  become  much  congested. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  excessive  ftinetloiial  aotlvitjr 
is  a  direct  cause  of  inflammation — conjunctivitis  from 
overwork  being  the  usual  example. 

Vervoiui  Znilaenoe,  too,  called  into  action  by  irritative 
lesions  of  nerve  trunks,  is  regarded  as  a  direct  cause; 
herpes  zoster  being  the  favourite  instance.  The  data  are 
not  yet  suflicient  to  decide  the  question. 

u2 
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Many  irritants  of  the  above  class  act  once  for  all,  and, 
if  severe,  generally  for  a  short  time  only ;  but  slighter 
forms  may  act  constantly  or  frequently — as  a  foreign  body 
lodged  in  the  tissues,  alcohol,  or  cold.  But,  speaking 
generally,  none  of  the  irritants  of  this  class  acting  under 
natural  conditions  produce  suppuration.  If  intense* 
the  animal  soon  gets  away  from  them;  whilst  those 
which  do  not  cause  pain  are  not  sufficiently  intense 
to.  cause  suppuration,  no  matter  how  they  act.  Nitrate 
of  silver  injected  forms  an  albuminate,  and  probably 
soon  ceases  to  irritate  ;  but  if  glass  capsules  of  croton- 
oil  or  turpentine,  which  are  not  thus  neutralised,  are 
placed  aseptically  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  the 
capsules  broken  when  the  wound  is  healed,  suppuration 
results,  and  no  organisms  are  found  in  the  pus  (Council- 
man). A  condition  like  this  rarely  or  never  arises  in  man ; 
in  him  we  must  look  among  the  next  classes  for  the 
causes  of  suppuration. 

2.  Crjptogrenetio  XnllaininatlonB. — In  a  very  large 
number  of  the  inflammations  met  with  in  practice  there 
has  been  no  obvious  mechanical,  chemical,  or  physical 
injury.  Until  recently  the  causes  of  such  were  obscure, 
and  they  have  hence  been  called  ciyptoffenetie,  a  better 
name  than  idiopathic.  In  the  chapter  on  Vegetable 
Parasites  evidence  has  been  given  which  proves  that 
some,  and  renders  it  probable  that  all,  of  these  inflamma* 
tions  are  due  to  the  action  of  various  fungi.  These  may 
act  either  as  mechanical  or  as  chemical  irritants — 
essentially,  therefore,  they  produce  inflammation  in 
the  same  way  as  do  the  gross  lesions  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  causes  of  simple  inflammation.  But 
the  living  and  particulate  nature  of  these  poisons  confers 
upon  the  processes  to  which  they  give  rise  so  many  pecu- 
liarities, besides  that  of  obscurity  of  origin,  that  they  are 
best  treated  of  separately. 

Fungi,  by  their  growth  in  animal  fluids,  keep  up  a 
continuous  supply  of  the  products  of  their  life-action  so 
long  as  the  conditions  are  suitable  for  their  development. 
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When  the  products  are  irritant,  necrosis,  or  some  form  of 
inflammation,  will  result  in  the  tissues  with  which  they 
are  in  contact.  The  result  will  vary  with  the  quantity 
and  intensity  of  the  irritant,  and  the  duration  of  its 
action.  Other  features  in  the  morbid  process  are  due  to 
the  rate  and  mode  of  spread  of  the  organism  through  the 
tissues.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  poison — the 
fungus  may  grow  freely  or  with  difficulty,  according  as 
the  conditions  are  favourable  or  unfavourable;  in  the  one 
case  there  will  be  much,  in  the  other  little,  poison  pro- 
duced. The  resistance  of  the  tissues  to  the  same  poison 
varies;  hence  the  variations  in  intensity  of  the  same 
disease— e.^.,  erysipelas.  Different  fungi  give  rise  to  pro- 
ducts varying  enormously  in  their  power  of  injuring  the 
tissues — some  producing  actual  gangrene,  others  the 
various  degrees  of  inflammation  in  either  an  acute  or 
chronic  form.  It  is  for  the  production  of  those  forms  of 
inflammation  which  require  the  steady  action  of  an  irri- 
tant that  the  fungi  are  so  peculiarly  suited ;  for,  so  long 
as  they  can  grow,  a  continued  supply  of  irritant  is  kept 
up.  If  the  irritant  is  tolerably  intense,  suppuration  is 
induced,  just  as  it  was  by  croton-oil  (p.  292) ;  the  strong 
irritant  kills  the  leucocytes  soon  after  their  escape,  and  in 
some  unknown  way  prevents  the  formation  of  flbrin.  If 
the  irritant  is  less  intense,  the  early  stages  of  productive 
inflammation  (p.  275)  results,  as  in  tubercle,  leprosy, 
farcy.  The  characteristic  lesion  of  these  and  some  other 
diseases  is  a  tumour-like  inflammatory  nodule  developed 
round  a  spot,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  at  which  para- 
sites have  lodged,  and  whence  they  may  spread  and  infect 
neighbouring  and  distant  parts.  These  lesions  are  there- 
fore spoken  of  collectively  as  the  zafectlTe  Oranulomata, 
a  name  signifying  infective  tumour-like  formations  of 
granulation  tissue  (Ziegler). 

With  regard  to  the  rate  and  mode  of  spread  in  the  tis- 
sues— some  fungi  cannot  live  in  healthy  tissues  at  all 
(non-pathogenic) ;  of  the  pathogenic,  some  spread  only  by 
continuity  of  tissue,  othe)rs  find  a  suitable  nidus  in  lymph, 
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and  therefore  spread  by  lymphatics  (soft  chancre  poison), 
whilst  others  again  enter  the  blood-stream  and  are  carried 
everywhere  by  it  (Bacillus  anthracis).  It  is  in  this  way 
thpvt  the  so-called  metastatio  inflammations  are  probably 
to  be  explained — e.g,,  the  secondary  abscesses  of  pyaemia 
which  constantly  contain  organisms,the  orchitis  of  mnmps, 
the  albuminuria  which  so  often  complicates  certain 
Bpecific  diseases.  Unless  organisms  settle  at  certain  spots 
they  cause  no  local  irritation ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  they  can  develop  and  excite  irritation  wherever  they 
may  lodge. 

a.  Septlo. — Of  nojA-patliogreiilo  orffuilsiiui,  those  which 
cause  ordinary  putrefaction  are  of  great  importance  as 
causes  to  inflammation.  The  term  septie  should  be  limited 
to  inflammations  of  this  kind.  When  a  purely  mechanical 
injury,  such  as  a  simple  fracture,  is  complicated  with  a 
wound  which  does  not  heal  by  first  intention  and  is  not 
treated  antiseptically,  more  or  less  profuse  suppuration, 
perhaps  spreading  widely  from  the  seat  of  injury  and 
inducing  necrosis,  results.  Often  the  discharges  and 
sloughs  become  obviously  putrid  as  the  inflammation 
develops ;  and  the  microscope  reveals  in  them  Bacterium 
termo  and  other  organisms,  especially  micrococci.  The 
chemical  products  of  these  fungi  are  the  cause  of  the  in- 
flammation ;  and,  if  pent  up  under  any  pressure  in  the 
wound,  they  are  driven  into  lymphatics  and  connective- 
tissue  spaces,  exciting  inflammation,  going  on  even  to 
sloughing.  In  tissues  thus  killed,  the  non-pathogenic 
organisms  may  grow,  exciting  fresh  decomposition  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  living  parts,  and  thus  the  process 
may  spread.  If  all  discharge  is  drained  away  as  fast  as 
it  forms,  and  if  there  are  no  sloughs  upon  the  surface  of 
a  wound,  there  will  be  nothing  for  a  non-pathogenic 
organism  to  develop  in ;  for  lymph  must  be  regarded  as 
living.  Free  drainage  is  not,  however,  always  obtainable, 
nor  can  sloughing  always  be  prevented ;  we  must  there- 
fore prevent  the  access  of  organisms  to  the  dead  material 
by  the  use  of  antiseptics  about  the  wound,  by  filtration 
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of  the  air  through  cotton  wool,  &c.  When  this  is  done 
the  coarse  of  an  open  wound  is  like  that  of  a  snbcnta- 
neoos  injury. 

A  wound  is  a  spot  through  which  pathogenic  organisms 
frequently  enter  the  body,  septic  discharges  being  ap- 
parently suitable  media  for  their  development.  Practically 
it  is  found  that  a  wound  guarded  from  putrefaction  is 
protected  also  from  infective  organisms. 

/3.  Xnfeotlve. — ^Patboffenlo  OrganUms  cause  inflamma- 
tion by  penetrating  into  livliiff  tissues,  and  causing  irritant 
decomposition  of  tiieir  fluids.  Their  mode  of  penetration 
and  other  facts  concerning  their  life-histories  are  given  in 
the  chapter  on  Vegetable  Parasites ;  as  also  are  the  inflam- 
mations of  which  they  are  believed  to  be  the  cause.  They 
are  called  Infeottve  because  their  poisons  multiply  in  the 
tissues  and  spread  or  are  conveyed  to  neighbouring 
(locally  infective)  or  distant  (generally  infective)  parts  in 
which  they  set  up  similar  processes.  Simple  and  septic 
inflammations  are  non-lnfeotlTe.  Peculiarities  in  the 
poisons  (probably  in  the  life-requirements  of  the  fungi) 
impart  those  peculiarities  to  the  inflammations  to  which 
they  give  rise,  by  which  the  latter  are  recognised ;  and 
these  peculiarities  are  constant.  Such  inflammations  are 
called  speeillo,  because  they  arise  from  specific  causes. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  INFECTIVE  GEANULOMATA. 

T^  infective  granulomata,  which  include  tubercle, 
lupus,  syphilis,  glanders  and  farcy,  leprosy  and  actino- 
mycosis, have  many  analogies  with  tumours.  They  all 
consist  of  cells,  varying  between  lymphoid  and  giant 
cells  in  size,  lying  in  a  scanty  matrix ;  and  the  collection 
of  cells  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a  more  or  lesH  defined 
outline.     The  lesions  therefore  resemble  sarcomata  in 
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Btructure.  Many  of  them  develop  without  any  obyions 
cause,  and  are  accompanied  by  no  signs  of  inflammation ; 
they  often  persist  for  long  periods,  rarely  undergoing 
absorption  or  development  into  a  permanent  tissue,  but 
often  degenerating  early ;  and  lastly,  most  lesions  of  this 
kind  have  an  infeetive  power,  disseminating  poison  by 
both  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels.  In  all  these  respects 
the  above-mentioned  new  formations  resemble  malignant 
tumours,  but  they  differ  from  them  etiologically.  In  the 
case  of  some  we  know,  and  there  is  gopd  reason  in  all  for 
believing,  that  the  tumour-like  nodules  are  products  of 
chronic  inflammation,  excited  by  the  growth  of  organisms 
at  certain  points  in  the  tissues.  Iriitation  is  maintained 
so  long  as  the  fungi  grow,  and  therefore  the  processes  are 
often  chronic.  Yascularisation  is  imperfect  or  absent,  so 
degenemtion  is  the  rule.  Infection  of  other  parts  is  due 
to  spread  of  the  organism,  not  of  the  new  cells,  from  the 
primary  focus. 

The  above  diseases  are  as  specific  as  the  "  acute  speci* 
fics.''  Their  essential  lesions  necessarily  have  a  decided 
resemblance  ;  but  the  primary  seats,  modes  of  generalisa- 
tion, modes  and  times  of  degeneration,  and  the  clinical 
symptoms,  establish  the  most  distinct  diseases.  The 
transmissibility  from  person  to  person  of  syphilis  and 
glanders  is  well  known ;  experimentally  tubercle  can  be 
transmitted,  and  the  clinical  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
communicability  of  this  disease  and  of  leprosy  is  getting 
stronger.  Actino- mycosis  has  been  transmitted  from  man 
to  animals.  The  name  adopted  for  the  group  originated 
with  Yirchow,  and  is  used  by  Ziegler.  It  seems  better 
than  any  other  to  express  the  nature  of  the  lesions — 
tumour-like  bodies,  consisting  of  granulation  tissue,  and 
locally  or  generally  infective. 

TUBERCLE  AND  TUBBHCULOSIS. 

By  "  tuberculosis"  is  understood  an  infective  disease, 
which  is  characterised  anatomically  by  the  formation  of 
those  small  nodular  lesions  known  as  tnberoles.    The 


ft 
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diBtribntion  of  these  lesions  may  be  more  or  less  general^ 
aente  general  taberoulosls ;  or  tbey  may  be  limited  to 
smaUareae-e.*,.,  synovial  membraae  of  ajointor  a  pleora 
— ^looal  tuberoQlosts.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  runs  a  mnch 
more  chronic  course  than  the  former,  and  perhaps  its  chief 
danger  is,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  focus  for  general  infection. 

Vaked  Sjre  Appearances. — Tubercles  are  divided 
into  ffrey  and  yellow,  the  latter  being  later  stages  of  the 
former.  Qreyf  or  miliary  tubercles  (grey  granulations), 
are  greyish,  semi-translucent,  rounded  bodies,  varying 
from  just-visible  points  to  nodules  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  or  sometimes  larger.  Tellow  tubercles  are  gene- 
rally larger — sometimes  forming  masses  the  size  of  a 
cherry  or  small  walnut,  and  softer  than  the  grey.  In 
some  cases  most  of  the  tubercles  present  are  grey,  whilst 
in  others  all  are  yellow ;  but  it  is  frequently  possible  to 
trace  every  stage  in  the  formation  of  a  yellow  from  a 
grey  nodule.  Fatty  degeneration  commencifig  centrally 
is-  the  main  cause  of  the  difference  between  them.  The 
larger  masses  of  yellow  tubercle  are  formed,  not  by  growth 
of  individual  tubercles,  but  by  the  origin  close  together  of 
several  tubercles  which  blend.  It  is  often  possible  to 
recognise  a  narrow  gelatinous  zone,  which  consists  of 
undegenerate  tubercles  round  the  cheesy  mass,  and  tu- 
bercles may  be  seen  radiating  from  the  cheesy  focus  into 
the  surrounding  tissues. 

Seats. — The  mucous  membranes — ^respiratory,  alimen- 
tary, and  genito-urinary — and  the  serous  membranes  are 
very  commonly  affected ;  so  also  is  the  pia  mater.  The 
dura  mater,  the  ependyma,  and  the  endocardium  rarely 
suffer.  Of  the  organs — ^tubercles  are  frequent  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  testes ; 
less  common  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  adrenals  and 
prostate;  rare  in  the  heart,  salivary  glands,  and  pan- 
creas ;  very  rare  in  the  mamma,  ovaries,  thyroid,  and 
voluntary  muscles.  They  have  often  been  found  in  skin 
and  bone.  They  occur  especially  in  childhood  and 
early  adult  life,  but  no  age  is  exempt. 
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A  MvUhmcIiated  Cell  from  the  Lung  in  a  Caa  qf  ChnmU: 
Pl»ft(ii».— Showing  the  long  brftnohed  proceaBes,  whicb 
ATn  continuoDB  with  the  reticulum  of  the  aurrouDding 
mduiBMd  erowth.  Homo  of  the  processes  are  in  coimexion 
with  smaller  nacleated  elements,    x  200. 
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HUtol«f7- — On  ezamiiiing    microaoopicallj  even  tfae 

a  mallest  visible  tubercle,  it  is  fonad  to  be  formed  bj  the 
aggregation  of  more  miuate  bodies,  each  of  which  ae  a 
rale  contains  the  following  elements ; — Centrally,  either 
one  or  more  mnltinncleated  viant-cella  (F^s.  84  &  85), 
or  some  granular  debris  snrronnded  by  giant-oella ; 
ontside  the  giant-cells  are  nanally,  bnt  by  no  meaoe 
invariably,  seen  large  cells  with  big  nuclei  and  granular 
protoplasm,  often  called  epltbellold  oeU«t  and  outside 
these  again  there  is  a  zone  of  Irmpltold  elements,  which 
has  no  definite  external  or  internal  limit.      The  giant- 


MuWimcleatiid  and  Branclled  Cdia  ffom  a  firm  Oreg  UUian/ 
Tubercle  of  lite  Lung  in  a  Catr,  qf  AttiOe  TuhtratloMt. — Wide 
moeliBB  are  seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cells  en- 
closing a  few  lymphoid  elemente.  The  branched  proceseoa 
are  directly  continuous  with  the  reticnlnm  of  the  tubercle. 

cell  or  cells  in  many  cases  send  off  processes  which 
anastomose  and  form  an  open  network  (Fig.  86),  in 
which  the  other  cells,  especially  the  epithelioid,  lie. 
The  lymphoid    cells    are   commonly  contained   in    the 
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mealies  of  a  homogeneous  or  more  or  less  fibrlllated 
reticulum,  which,  in  some  cases.  especiaUy  in  slowly 
developed  lesions,  is  well  marked  (Fig.  87),  in  others  is  less 
prominent,  whilst  in  others  again  is  entirely  wanting. 

Fig.  87. 


A  portion  qf  a  Orey  Miliary  Tubercle  of  the  Lu/ng. — 
Showing  the  reticulated  stnicture  often  met  with  in 
these  nodules,     x  200. 

The  above  elements  are  jnst  those  which  Ziegler  found 
between  his  glass  plates  in  chronic  inflammations 
(p.  276).  There  is  nothing  specific  in  any  one  of  them — i.e., 
no  tubercle  cell,  as  was  formerly  supposed ;  but  the  larger 
forms  are  commoner  in  tubercle  than  in  other  chronic  inflam- 
mations— perhaps  because  tubercles  are  non-vascular. 
In  the  pia  mater,  it  is  true,  tubercles  are  generally  found 
upon  one  side  of  or  surrounding  a  small  vessel,  lying 
within  its  sheath,  and  often  occluding  its  lumen;  and 
sometimes  compressed  vessels  can  be  seen  lying  between 
the  outermost  cells.  But  no  new  vessels  are  formed, 
and  those  natural  to  the  part,  unless  they  are  of  some 
size,  are  soon  occluded  by  pressure.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  development  of  giant-cells  in  inflammatory 
exudations  occurred  inversely  as  the  development  of 
vessels ;  and  that  imperfect  vascularisation  led  to  those 
degenerative  processes  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
tubercle.  Miliary  tubercles  are  so  small  that  they  may 
well  be  nourished  for  a  time  by  surrounding  vessels. 

A  non-vascular  nodule  of  the  above  structure  is  the 
anatomical  characteristic  of  tubercle,  and  it  is  not  micro- 
scopically distinguishable  from  the  products  of  other  very 
local  chronic  inflammations.  Kor  can'  it  be  said  to  be  even 
constant.  For,  especially  in  acute  cases,  soon  ending  fatally, 
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some  of  the  tnberdes  may  consist  of  small  round  cells — ^no 
epithelioid  or  giant-cells  Having  developed ;  and  in  the 
long  the  alveolar  epithelium  often  enters  largely  into 
the  constitution  of  the  lesions.  Tubercles  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  will,  however,  generally  consist  of  aggrega- 
tions of  nodules  of  the  above  structure.    (See  Fig.  97.) 

The  virus  of  tubercle  does  not  always  produce  nodules. 
Laennec  divided  tubercular  lesions  into  the  nodular  and 
the  inflltratinff.  In  the  latter  case  a  difPuse  inflam- 
mation is  found,  and'microscopic  examination  shows  the 
presence  of  numerous  non-vascular  collections  of  cells, 
not  aggregated  into  visible  nodules,  but  separated  by  an 
ordinary  round-celled  infiltration.  The  presence  of  the 
ordinary  tubercles  in  a  tissue  always  excites  more  or  less 
inflammation,  as  is  best  seen  in  serous  membranes. 

Tho  sourees  of  tbe  oells  in  tubercle  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  some  maintaining  that  they 
are  the  results  of  hyperplastic  processes  among  con- 
nective tissues  (endothelium  of  lymphatics  and  serous 
membranes,  adventitia  of  vessels,  ordinary  connective 
tissue),  others  that  they  are,  or  develop  from,  white 
corpuscles.  Ziegler's  experiments  incline  us  to  the 
belief  that  the  latter  are  the  true  sources.  But  the 
irritation  is  so  slight  that  regenerative  processes  may  go 
on  in  the  more  resistant  cells  of  the  part,  and  in  the 
ungs  multiplication  of  epithelium  takes  place  freely. 
Giant-cells  are  stated  by  Klein  to  originate  in  the  lung 
from  the  alveolarepithelium.  Gheyne  also  asserts  that 
in  the  lungs  and  liver  both  epithelioid  and  giant-cells 
are  formed  from  epithelium  as  a  rule;  but  the  endo- 
thelium of  the  lymphatics  may  also  give  rise  to 
them.* 

Kot  long  ago  tubercle  was  supposed  to  arise  in  lym- 
phoid tissue,  but  the  above  statements  show  that  many 
doubt  its  origin  even  in  connective  tissue. 


•  Practitioner,  April,  1883,  p.  310. 
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■SOOmMUtT  CHAHOBS. — Tubercle  invariablr  oa- 

dergces  more  or  less  retrograde  metamorphoeia,  althonsli 

tlie  extent  of  this  variea  coutnderabl  j,  and  in  some  caees 

the  nodules  may  become  developed  inU  an  imperfect  fibroid 

atrnctore.    The  occnrrence  of  retrograde  mettunorphoaia 

is  mainlj  owinj;  to  the  obliteration  of  the  blood-vessels 

which  accompanies  the   growth  of   the    lesions.     The 

change  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  nodnle,  this  being 

the  part  first  developed,  and  conseqnently  that  which  is 

the  furthest  removed  from  vascnlar  supply.    The  nodnle 

breaks  down  into  a  granular  fatty  debris,  so  that    its 

central   portions    soon   become   opaqne  and  yellowish. 

(Fig.  88.)    In  some  oases  the 

I^a.  B8.  process   of  disintegration  ie 

rapid,  whilst  in  others  it  ia 

more  gradual.     It  is  nsnally 

most  marked  in   the  larger 

and    more   difEnsed  lesions, 

and  hence  it  is  these  lesions 

which  are  most  commonly  of 

a  yellow  colour  and  soft  con- 

n_     ,  n  r.      ..  J  I     M.       siatence  ("yellow  tnbercle"). 

One  lif  tte  Greg  Nodula  from    ,         ,  ,  , 

(Ae  Lang  <n  a   CaK  of  Acute   In  other  cases  the  retrograde 
Hiiovutoiii,  wUCA  u  bteommg   change  is   lass  marked,  the 

;siSi™So  *■  *  ""^  ~m™  of  tk.  .od.i.  ta. 

comes  denser  and  more  fibroid, 
and  although  the  imperfect  fibroid  tisane  usually  ulti- 
mately nndergoes,  in  its  central  parts,  more  or  lese  fatty 
metamorphosis,  the  nodnle  may  remain  as  a  firm  fibroid 
mass.  This  occurs  more  especially  in  the  smaller  lesions. 
The  extent-aad  rapidity  of  the  retrograde  change  depends, 
I  believe,  partly  upon  the  intensity  of  the  infective  pro- 
cess, and  partly  upon  constitutional  conditions.  The 
existence  of  scrofnla  favours  retrograde  changes  in  tnber- 
colouB  lesions,  as  it  does  in  all  inflammatory  prodncts, 
and  it  is  in  those  who  are  markedly  scrofulous  that 
tnbercle  nndergoes  the  most  rapid  degeneration.  (See 
"  Scrofnlons  Inflammation.")  These  changes  will  aJso  be 
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infinenced  by  the  intensity  of  the  infective  process.  The 
more  intense  the  process  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to 
the  degeneration  and  softening  of  the  nodnles,  the  less 
intense  and  more  chronic,  the  more  liable  are  the  miliary 
lesions  to  become  fibroid. 

The  retrc^rade  changes  of  the  tubercle  may  lead  to 
easeatfon,  calollloation,  or  softenlaff.  The  occurrence 
of  softening  in  superficial  lesions,  as  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  causes  the.  destruction  of  the  covering  tissue 
and  the  formation  of  an  ulcer.  The  products  of  the 
tubercular  process  escape  and  the  ulcer  may  heal ;  but 
very  frequently  the  destruction  of  tissue  is  kept  up  by 
the  formation  and  softening  of  new  tubercles  in  the  base 
and  round  the  margins  of  the  ulcer.  When  this  process 
of  softening  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  an  organ,  a 
tubercular  abscess  results,  as  is  often  seen  in  lymphatic 
glands,  spinal  caries,  &c.  Softening  of  tubercular  masses 
in  the  lung  gives  rise  to  cavities. 

Secorery  of  a  part  may  therefore  occur,  with  loss  of 
substance,  by  means  of  the  fibroid  change  or  by  the  heal- 
ing of  a  tubercular  ulcer.  On  the  other  hand,  tubercular 
processes  may  directly  lead  to  death  by  generalising,  or 
by  exhaustion  from  profuse  and  prolonged  discharge, 
coupled  with  lardaceous  degeneration,  or  indirectly  by  open- 
ing the  way  for  the  infective  diseases  of  wounds — pycemia. 
er^pelas,  &c. 

JBTZOXiOaT     AVB      OBHX&AX     VATBOXiOOT^— 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Buhl,  who  had  noticed  the 
very  frequent  presence  of  one  or  more  caseous  foci  in  cases 
of  general  tuberculosis  and  who  had  described  also  the 
local  infection  which  often  occurs  round  such  foci,  pro- 
mulgated the  view  that  a  poison  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
tuberculosis  was  generated  in  the  process  of  caseation  of 
the  products  of  some  simple  inflammation.  Caseation 
was  essential  to^  and  was  the  cause  of,  the  development  of 
the  virus.  From  the  centre  of  its  development,  the  in- 
fective material  might  spread  to  the  neighbouring  parts 
or  to  parts  at  a  distance. 
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In  1865  Yillemin  placed  tubercular  material  beneath 
the  skin  of  rodents,  and  general  tubercle  developed ;  lie 
believed,  therefoife,  that  tuberculosis  was  a  disease  due  to 
a  specific  poison  contained  in  the  foci  of  the  disease.  His 
experiments  were  repeated  by  Cohnheim  and  Frankel, 
Wilson  Fox,  Sanderson  and  others,  who  found  that  tuber- 
culosis could  be  induced,  not  only  by  the  inoculation  of 
cheesy  material  which  was  not  tubercular,  but  also  by 
inducing  simple  inflammation  by  the  insertion  of  setons, 
of  vaccine  virus,  bits  of  cork,  paper,  &c.  Sanderson,  how- 
ever, concluded  that  nothing  induced  tuberculosis  with 
such  certainty  as  material  taken  from  an  undoubtedly 
tubercular  source. 

Klebs  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  the  contamination 
of  the  supposed  simple  material  by  tubercular,  for  at 
that  early  date  precautions  were  not  very  stringent.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  in  many  cases  where  septic  materials 
were  used  that  the  process  induced  was  pysamic. 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  Klebs*  objection,  Cohnheim 
failed  to  obtain  positive  results  in  Kiel  and  Breslau,  his 
previous  experiments  having  been  made  in  the  patho- 
logical institute  at  Berlin ;  and  Frankel  also,  failed  in  a 
private  house  in  thd  same  city.  Whilst  inoculation  of 
non-tubercular  material  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye  failed  invariably  to  induce  tuberculosis,  the  inocula- 
tion of  tubercular  material  produced  tubercles  in  the  iris 
and  in  the  body  at  large  a  little  later.*  Tappeiner  and 
others  caused  animals  to  inhale  tubercular  material  and 
they  became  tuberculous.  These  and  other  facts  caused 
many  to  regard  tubercle  as  a  specific  infectious  disease ; 
Cohnheim  adopted  the  view  warmly .f 

Many  of  those  who  held  this  belief  suspected  that  the 
virus  was  a  vegetable  parasite  and  searched  for  it.  Klebs,]; 


•  Cohnheim  and  Salomonsfcn :  VlrcTiow'a  Archiv,  Ixxxii.  p.  865. 
t  "  D.  Tuberkulose  v.  Standkunkt  d.  Infection slehre,'*  1879. 
%  Prag,  Med,  Wbchschr,^  1877. 
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ScMller,*  and  Tonssamtt  cultivated  a  coccus  form  from 
human  tubercle  and  produced  tuberculosis  by  inoculation 
of  animals  with  it.  Schiiller  found  these  cocci  in  chroni- 
cally inflamed  synovial  membranes  and  lupus-tubercles. 

Aufrecht^  stated  that  the  centres  of  tubercles  consist, 
not  of  caseous  material,  but  of  cocci  singly  and  in  chains 
and  of  narrow  rods,  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  stained  by 
fuchsine  (in  too  weak  a  solution  to  stain  Koch's  bacillus). 

The  next  publication  was  Koch's  paper.  $  By  a  special 
process  of  staining  he  first  demonstrated  the  constant 
presence  of  peculiar  bacilli  in  eleven  cases  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis, twelve  of  cheesy  broncho-pneumonia,  one  of 
tubercular  nodule  in  the  brain,  and  two  of  intestinal 
tuberculosis  in  man.  Ten  cases  of  perlsucht,  and  cases  of 
spontaneous  tubercle  in  monkeys  and  other  animB.l8  were 
investigated  with  a  like  result ;  and  finally  the  bacilli 
were  found  in  a  large  number  of  rodents  and  five  cats 
artificially  infected.  As  proving  that  the  tuberculosis 
resulted  from  the  inoculation  and  was  not  accidental,  we 
have  the  invariable  coincidence ;  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  artificial  than  of  the  spontaneous  tuber- 
culosis; the  early  infection  of  the  glands  nearest  the  seat 
of  inoculation,  whereas  the  bronchial  glands  usually  en- 
large first  in  spontaneous  disease;  and,  lastly,  control- 
experiments  in  which  animals  were  treated  exactly  as 
inoculated  animals  were,  but  no  Uvinsr  bacilli  were  intro- 
duced— ^no  tuberculosis  occurred. 

Finally,  the  bacilli  were  cultivated  at  37^-88°  G.  in  blood 
serum  sterilised  and  rendered  solid  by  a  special  process ; 
after  passing  through  many  flasks,  these  bacilli  suspended 
in  distilled  water  and  injected,  produced  tuberculosis  as 
surely  as  the  original  material. 


*  **D.  Skroph.  n.  tuberk.  GelenUeidezi,"  1880. 
t  '*  CompteB  Rendus,"  1881. 
t  "Path.  Mittheil,'^  1881. 
f  "D.  ^tilologie  d.  Tuberkolose :"  Berl.KHn,  Woehsehr,,  No.  15, 
1882. 

X 
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These  resnlts  have  been  fully  confirmed,  especiallj  bj 
Chejne,*  so  the  proof  appears  to  be  complete. 

With  regard  to  the  cocci  found  by  previous  observers — 
they  have  not  been  found  by  the  most  eminent  workers  in 
the  field  of  micro-organisms ;  and  Gheyne,  who  obtained 
material  from  Toussaint  for  a  full  inyestigation  of  his 
results,  was  unable  to  confirm  them  in  the  slightest  degree* 
On  the  contrary  Koch's  B.  tuberculosis  was  the  only 
organism  he  could  demonstrate  in  tubercles  artificially 
induced  by  Toussaint. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  believingthat  B.  tuberculosis 
is  the  cause  of  all  tubercular  processes.  Its  presence,  at 
least  in  the  early  stages,  rather  than  any  anatomical  struc- 
ture, must  be  the  essential  characteristic  of  tubercle. 

Cbaraoterlstles  of  BacUliis.— The  bacillus  is  2-6  fjL 
long,  very  thin  (^th-^th  length),motionless,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  and  generally  appears  beaded — clear  spots  (4-8)  alter- 
nating with  stained  parts.  They  are  usually  straight,  but 
may  be  curved ;  they  occur  singly,  but  sometimes  in  pairs. 
They  probably  multiply  from  spores  only  within  the 
body.  As  a  rule,  they  are  found  in  the  cells  of  the 
tubercle,  especially  giant-cells.  They  are  well  shown  here 
in  the  accompanying  drawing,  made  from  a  specimen 
kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Watson  Gheyne.    (Fig.  89). 

Growing  only  at  high  temperatures  (30°-41°  G.),  they 
probably  do  not  multiply  outside  the  body,  but  live  a 
wholly  parasitic  life.  They  are  destroyed  by  boiling,  by 
perchloride  of  mercury  solution,  and  carbolic  acid ;  but 
they  resist  the  action  of  a  1  per  1,000  solution  of  the  per- 
chloride and  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  for 
some  minutes.  Drying  does  not  kill  the  organisms.  They 
may  be  found  in  air  expired  by  phthisical  patients. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  origin  or  habitat  external  to 
the  body.  They  probably  are  carried  directly  from  patient 
to  patient. 

Mode  of  Sntry  into  Body.— Nothing  is  known  of  their 
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entry  hj  wowida,  though  it  has  been  said  that  tabercalosis 
has  been  ooiiTeyed  by  Taccination.  The  evidence  is  of  the 
TiBnal  poet  hoe  bind,  and  the  trtatement  has  probability 
against  it;  for  the  blood  oftnbennilar  animals  is  infectivs 
only  in  the  most  acnte  caaes  of  general  tubercolosis. 
Foat-moTtem  wonnds  have  never  been  suspected  as  a 
aource.  The  mncous  merobranes  iiiaBt  therefore  be  the 
ordinary  aeata  of  entry  of  the  bacilli.  The  Hnocees  of 
inhalation  experimenta  with  tnbercolar  sputa,  and  of 
feeding  experiments  with  tnberciilar  material,  demon- 
etratea  the  entry  of  bacilli  into  the  respiratory  ikud  intes- 
tinal mucoas  membranes,  and  the  possibility  of  general 
infection  by  these  channels.  The  relative  frequency  of 
Fio-SSl 


pnlmonaiy  tabercttlosis  as  a  primary  lesion  wonld  go  to 
show  that  the  bacilli  enter  the  system  through  the  pul- 
monary more  often  than  throngh  the  intestinal  mncons 
membrane.  But  this  evidence  ia  not  altogether  soand ; 
for  the  primary  lesion  may  occnr  in  a  bone,  joint,  or 
testicle,  not  having  been  preceded  by  any  marked  disease 
of  Inng  or  alimentary  track.  Here  it  is  impoaaible  to  saj 
where  the  bacillns  entered;  bnt  it  must  have  done  so 
■without  causing  any,  or  only  the  most  trivial,  disturbance. 
Iiymphatic  glands  are  among  the  commonest  primary 
seats  of  tnbeioalar  diseaae  (aee  "  Scrofula"),  and  as  a  rule 
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some  irritation  in  the  area  whence  they  deriye  their 
supply  is  discoyerabie.  This  may  have  been  actually 
excited  by  the  entry  of  the  organism,  but  there  is  as  yet 
no  proof  of  this ;  if  due  to  other  causes,  the  damaged 
tissues  would  surely  admit  the  bacillus  more  easily  than 
healthy  ones. 

Infection  through  ihe  alimeutary  canal  is  belieyed  by 
some  to  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  meat  and  milk 
of  tubercular  animals.  Ferlsucht  is  very  common  among 
cattle,  and  would  be  a  frequent  cause  of  tuberculosis 
were  infection  by  this  channel  easy.  Animals  fed  on  the 
pearl  nodules  become  tubercidar ;  but  animals  fed  on  the 
flesh  and  milk  of  tubercular  oxen  sometimes  become 
tubercular,  sometimes  they  do  not.  Probably,  the  bacilli 
are  inconstantly  present.  The  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
render  care  obl^atory,  especially  in  the  selection  of  milk 
for  children. 

Having  entered  the  tissues,  the  bacillus,  either  at  the 
spot  of  entry  or  at  some  other  spot  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  by  the  lymph-  or  blood-stream,  may  develop  and 
excite  inflammation ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may  find  no  place  in 
which  it  can  live,  and  soon  perish.  Many  people  are 
almost  constantly  exposed  to  infection  through  the  lungs, 
and  yet  do  not  acquire  the  disease ;  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  in  these  cases  the  organism  cannot  enter,  or 
enters  but  cannot  live ;  although  the  latter  is  much  the 
more  probable!  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain  than 
that  a  certain  predUposttton  is  almost  as  necessavy  for 
the  production  of  a  tubercular  process  as  is  the  cause. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  this  predis- 
position. It  may  be  either  acquired  or  inherited;  and 
afEects  certain  tissues  and  organs  much  more  commonly 
than  others  (p.  297). 

Supposing  the  bacillus  to  enter  and  to  find  a  suitable 
nidus  in  the  lungs,  intestine,  some  lymphatic  gland,  bone, 
or  joint,  it  develops  and  excites  a  local  tuberculosis,  the 
products  of  which  generally  caseate  more  or  less  com-' 
pletely.    Such  disease  may  long  remain  limited  to  the 
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parts  first  affected,  caseating,  calcifying,  and  softening; 
or  recovery  may  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vims 
may  spread  to  surrounding  parts  by  means  of  the 
lymphatics,  or  may  become  generalised  by  the  blood 
stream,  then  exciting  general  acute  tuberculosis  in  suit- 
able subjects. 

Modes  of  Spread.  By  Kjrmpliatlos.— Bound  a  cheesy 
patch  in  the  lung  or  brain^  grey  granulations  are  often 
seen  extending  radially  into  the  healthy  tissues ;  they 
are  most  numerous  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  caseous  nodule,  and  by  degenerating  and  blending 
with  the  cheesy  focus  they  cause  it  to  "grow."  The 
situation  being  a  favourable  one  for  observation,  the  pro- 
cess of  infection  of  mesenteric  glands  from  an  intestinal 
ulcer  may  sometimes  be  traced  by  tabercles  along  the 
track.  Ponfick  has  described  as  not  very  uncommon  in 
cases  of  acute  tuberculosis,  tubercles  in  the  thoracic 
duct;  these  he  regards  as  evidence  that  the  virus  had 
passed  by  this  channel  to  the  blood. 

87  Veins. — Miigge*  described  tubercular  infiltration  of 
the  walls  of  pulmonary  vessels,  especially  veins,  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis;  and  Weigertt  believes  that  this 
actual  growth  of  the  bacillus  into  the  circulation  is  fre- 
quently the  source  of  general  infection. 

9iy  Artertee. — ^In  a  cheesy  bronchial  gland  from  a  case 
of  acute  tuberculosis  Koch  found  the  wall  of  an  artery, 
which  was  still  pervious,  similarly  infiltrated;  and  he 
believed  this  to  be  the  source  of  general  infection.;]; 

In  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  or  perhaps  in  all  of  them, 
the  virus  reaches  the  blood  and  is  carried  all  over  the 
body,  developing  when  and  where  the  conditions  are  suit- 
able— ^in  the  lungs,  meninges,  &c.  If  the  supply  of  virus 
is  plentiful,  the  case  is  likely  to  be  most  acute.  Laennec 
used  to  teach  that  the  tubercles  appeared  in  crops,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  amount  of  degeneration  they  had  un- 
dergone.   This  would  indicate  an  intermittent  supply. 

*  Virchow'8  Archiv,  voL  Ixviii.  p.  242. 
t  /Wd.,  vol  Ixxvii  p.  269.  %  Oheyne,  p.  292, 
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It  is  impossible  to  explain  why  some  tnbercnlar  pro- 
cesses remain  local,  whilst  others  generaUse.  Blocking 
of  lymphatics,  non-invasion  of  the  walls  of  blood-vessels, 
feeble  local  growth  of  the  baoillns,  healthy  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  tissues  in  general,  may  afford  hypo- 
thetical explanations. 

Although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis a  primary  cheesy  focus  is  found,  it  will  have  been 
gleaned,  especially  from  Koch's  experiments  with  pure 
cultivations,  that  caseation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  production  of  the  tubercular  virus. 


TUBEBCULOSIS  OF  THE  FIA  HATEB. 

In  the  pia  mater  the  tuberculous  process  is  associated 
with  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  constituting  the  con- 
dition known  as  tubercular  menlnffitis.  This  is  almost 
invariably  a  part  of  a  general  tuberculosis. 

The  process  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  pia 
mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  tuberculous 
nodules— which  may  easily  escape  observation — are  seen 
in  connection  with  the  small  arteries  in  the  Sylvian 
fissures,  and  deeply  seated  between  the  convolutions.  A 
few  scattered  granulations  are,  however,  frequently  visible 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres.  The  inflEunma- 
tory  growth  originates  in  the  perivascular  lymphatic 
sheaths  which  enclose  the  small  arteries  of  the  pia  mater 
(Fig.  90);  and  the  cellular  infiltration  commencing  at 
separate  centres,  numerous  small  grey  nodules  are  pro- 
duced around  the  vessel  These,  which  are  distinctly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  cause  an  external  bulging  of  the 
sheath,  and  a  diminution  in  the  calibre,  or  even  complete 
obliteration,  of  the  enclosed  vessel. 

The  localised  obstructions  to  the  circulation  which  re- 
sult from  the  pressure  of  the  perivascular  nodules  increase 
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the  liTperffimia  at  the  haae  of  the  brain,  which  thus  be- 
comBB  exceedingly  vaacabr,  there  being  in  some  cases 
nptare  of  the  veBsels  aod  eitraTasatioii.  A  transodatioD 
of  the  liquor  eaiigninia  takes  place  from  the  hjpereemic 
and  injured  Yesaels,  blood-corpnaoles  escape,  and  thus  the 
meBbes  of  the  pia  mater  become  infiltrated  with  a  aero- 
fibrinoDS,  and  often  pnmlent  liquid. 

FiQ,  90. 


MlSary  TiOjenle  la  tie  Pia  Mater.— Iha  dotted  Ime  indicates 
tlie  original  size  of  the  tuberculaj'  nodule.  A.  The  lymphatio 
Shsatb.  V.  The  blood-vaBBel.  F.  Elements  withm  the 
sheath,     x  100.    (Cornil  uid  Bauvlei.) 

These  changes  in  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
are  attended  bj  softening  of  the  immediately  sabjacent 
cerebral  snbstance,  which  becomes  infiltrated  with  joting 
cells.  The  lateral  ventrides  at  the  same  time  become 
distended  with  semm  (acnte  hydrocephalas),  so  that  the 
convolntions  on  the  snrface  of  the  hemispheres  are  seen 
to  be  mnoh  flattened.  The  ependyma  and  choroid  plems 
also  become  exceedingly  vascnlar,  and  the  walls  of  tlie 
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ventricles,  together  with  the  fornix  and  soft  oommissnrey 
become  much  softened.  All  of  these  changes  are  owing, 
partly  to  an  inflammatory  process,  and  partly  to  the 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circnlation  cansed  by  the 
tuberculous  growth.  In  addition,  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane is  dry  and  sticky. 

TtmrntcmbovB  isjuibbb  nr  tum  mraxk.—Ih 

addition  to  the  miliary  lesions  occurring  in  the  pia  mater 
in  tubercular  meningitis,  large  tuberculous  masses  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  brain  unassociated  with  a 
general  tuberculous  process.  These  masses,  which  vary 
in  size  from  a  hazel-nut  to  a  hen's  egg,  commonly  occur 
in  the  cerebral  substance,  especially  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  They  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  firm  consist- 
ence, and  usually  form  quite  round  globular  tumours. 
Their  surface  is  often  seen  to  be  covered  with  minute 
grey  nodules,  which  extend  into  the  surrounding  tissue  $ 
and  on  section,  similar  nodules  are  sometimes  visible, 
scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  tumour.  In  most 
cases  only  one  or  two  such  masses  are  found,  but  occasion- 
ally they  are  more  numerous.  They  occur  especially  in 
childhood,  and  usually  in  "  scrofulous"  children.  When 
examined  microscopically  they  are  found  to  be  made  up 
of  small-celled  structure  and  giant  cells,  such  as  has  been 
already  described  as  so  characteristic  of  tuberculous 
lesions.  This  structure — which  is  best  seen  in  the  peri- 
pheral portions  of  the  tumour — is  often  concentrically 
arranged  around  blood-vessels,  and  is  found  undergoing 
in  different  parts  fibrous  and  caseous  metamor- 
phosis. 

From  the  fact  that  miliary  nodules  are  so  often  to  be 
seen  on  their  surface  and  extending  into  the  surrounding 
tissue,  it  is  supposed  that  these  masses  originate  by  the 
aggregation  of  such  nodules— that  the  primary  nodule 
constitutes  a  locally  infective  focus,  and  so  causes  a 
succession  of  growths'  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Occa- 
sionally the  tuberculous  mass  causes  a  more  general  in- 
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faction,  and  bo  gives  rise  to  tabercnlar  meningitis  or  to  & 
general  taberooloais  (p.  SOS). 


TOBKaCULOaiB  or  LTMPHiTK!  BLAHDS. 

In  the  Ijmpliatio  ^ands,  tnbercnlona  proceasea  give 
rise,  in  the  first  place,  to  changes  in  the  central  portions 
of  the  gland  (Treves),  inasmnch  as  it  is  with  these  that ' 
ike  infective  material  which  is  conveyed  by  the  Ijm- 

Fia.91. 


phatio  vessels  first  come  into  contact.  (Fig.  91.)  In 
the  earlier  stage  of  t^e  prcMiess  small  grey  nodnlea  are 
visible,  scattered  throttgh  the  cortex.  These  gradually  in- 
crease in  size  and  become  caseous.  The  gland  then  becomes 
enlarged,  the  distinction  between  its  medullary  and  coTti< 
cal  portions  becomes  lost,  and  it  becomes  changed  to  a 
greyish  homogeneous  mass,  in  whioh  are  varying  sized 
tracts  of  caseoas  material.  The  new  growth  very  fre- 
qnently  undergoes  a  marted  fibroid  development,  so  that 
the  caseons  masses  are  surronnded  by^a  dense  fibroid 
stmcture.  The  caeeona  portioua  of  the  gland  may  subse- 
quently soften,  dry  op,  or  calcify. 
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TT7BEBCUL0SIS  OP  MT7COT7S  MEMBEAKES. 

Tuberculous  processes  in  mucous  membranes  appear 
often  to  be  secondary  to  some  simple  inflammation  of  the 
membrane.  The  intestinal,  the  urino-genital,  and  the 
respiratory  mucous  membranes  may  aU  be  the  seats  of 
tuberculosis. 

TBB  zirTBSTXini. — In  the  intestine  the  changes 
have  their  seat  in  the  solitary  and  Feyer's  glands,  and,  as 
in  typhoid  fever,  it  is  especially  these  structures  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  and  in  the  caecum  which, 
are  affected. 

The  first  stage  of  the  process  consists  in  a  cellular 
infiltration  of  the  structure.  In  Feyer's  patches  this 
usually  affects  isolated  follicles  in  the  patch.  The 
solitary  glands  and  certain  follicles  in  the  patches  thus 
become  swollen,  and  project  with  undue  prominence  above 
the  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  new  elements  then 
undergo  retrogressive  changes— they  soften,  the  dege- 

Fio.  92. 


1 


A  Tubercular  Ulcer  of  the  Intestine.    (Diagrammatic.) 
a.  Epithelial  Uning.         h.  Submucous  tissue, 
c.  Muscular  coat.  d.  Peritoneum. 

neration  in  the  patches  commencing  at  several  separate 
centres,  and  often  extending  until  the  whole  patcb  becomes 
destroyed.  As  the  result  of  these  changes  an  ulcerated 
surface  is  produced,  the  floor  and  edges  of  which  are  more 
or  less  thickened,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  infiltration 
into  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  In  the  floor  of  this 
ulcer  small  nodules  of  new  growth  are  developed,  prin- 
cipally around  the  blood-vessels,  and  as  these  are  arranged 
transversely  around  the  intestine,  the  new  growth  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  direction.  These  nodules  also  soften 
and  become  caseous,  and  thus  the  process  of  ulceration 
gradually  extends  transversely  until  the  whole  circum- 
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ference  of  the  gat  may  be  deBtroyed.  The  nicer  thus 
produced  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  typhoid. 
Its  edges  and  base  are  thickened  and  indurated,  and  the 
tuberculous  nodules,  tending  to  become  caseous,  are  seen 
scattered  in  its  floor.    (Fig.  92.) 

The  tubercular  ulcer  rarely,  if  ever,  heals.  Owing  to 
the  thickening  of  the  tissues  at  its  base,  perforation  is 
quite  an  exceptional  occurrence.  In  the  process  of  its 
extension  the  xdceration  is  attended  by  some  contraction 
and  narrowing  of  the  gut. 

TUBEECITLOSIS  OP  THE  LT7N0S. 

Tuberculous  processes  occur  in  the  lungs  as  a  part  of 
a '  general  tuberculosis,  and  also  in  pulmonary  phthisis. 
The  nature  of  the  resulting  inflammatory  lesions  is  similar 
in  both.  It  will  be  well,  however,  in  Uie  present  place, 
more  particularly  to  describe  these  lesions  as  they  occur 
in  the  general  infective  disease.  The  more  limited  pro- 
cesses which  take  place  in  phthisis  will  be  again  referred 
to  in  a  subsequent  chapter  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  this  affection.    (See  **  Pulmonary  Phthisis.*^ 

The  pulmonary  lesions  met  with  in  general  tuberculosis 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  disseminated  nodular 
^owths,  which  are  universally  known  as  miliary  tuber- 
cles. These  growths  are  of  two  kinds — the  ffrey  and 
the  yellow.  The  grey  are  semi-transparent  nodules  of  a 
greyish-white  colour,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pin's 
head  to  a  hemp-seed.  They  are  somewhat  spherical  in 
shape,  and  usually  possess  a  well-deflned  outline.  Some- 
times they  are  Arm,  and  almost  cartilaginous  in  consis- 
tence; whilst  in  other  cases  they  are  much  softer  and 
almost  gelatinous.  These  softer  forms,  instead  of  being 
semi-transparent,  are  more  opaque  and  white.  The  yellow 
are,  for  the  most  part,  larger  than  the  preceding,  many  of 
them  much  so,  some  being  as  large  as  a  pea.  They  are 
also  softer  in  consistence,  less  defined  and  regular  in  out- 
UnOi  and  they  pass  more  insensibly  into  the  surrounding 
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tisBue.  Many  of  them  possess  a  greyish-wliite  transln- 
cent  margin,  which  may  be  pretty  firm  in  consistence, 
but  never  so  hard  as  are  many  of  the  grey  nodnles, 
whilst  their  central  portions  are  opaqne,  yellowish,  or 
caseons. 

Both  the  grey  and  the  yellow  nodules  are  often  found 
associated  in  the  same  lung;  in  other  cases  the  grey 
nodules  only  are  met  with;  whilst,  less  frequently,  nearly 
all  the  growths  are  of  the  yellow  variety.  The  condition 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue  which  is  situated  between  the 
nodules  varies  considerably.  It  may  be  perfectly  normal, 
more  or  less  congested  and  oadematous,  or  it  may  present 
varying  sized  tracts  of  greyish,  granular,  friable  consoli- 
dation. A  perfectly  normal  condition  of  the  intervening 
pulmonary  tissue  is  found  in  many  of  those  cases  in 
which  all  the  growths  are  of  the  firm,  grey  variety ;  but 
when  there  are  numerous  yellow  or  soft  grey  nodules 
the  lungs  are  nearly  always  more  or  less  congested  or 
consolidated. 

When  these  nodules  are  examined  microscopically  they 
are  seen  to  exhibit  two  different  kinds  of  structure — ^viz., 
the  lymphoid  structure  with  giant  cells,  which  has  been 
already  described  as  that  which  is  the  most  characteristic  of 
tuberculous  lesions,  and  accumulations  of  epithelial  cells 
within  the  pulmonary  alveoli  (catarrhal  pneumonia). 
There  is,  however,  this  marked  difference  between  the 
various  kinds  of  nodules — that  whereas  the  smaller  firm 
grey  ones  are  constituted  almost  entirely  of  the  first- 
named  structure,  the  larger  soft  grey,  and  most  of  the 
yellow  ones,  consist  largely  of  the  intra-alveolar  accumu- 
lations. 

Firstly,  with  regard  to  the  soft  grey  and  yellow  no- 
dules : — Most  of  these  when  examined  with  a  low  magni- 
fying power  present  the  appearance  represented  in  Fig.  93, 
the  nodules  evidently  consisting  largely  of  accumulations 
within  the  alveolar  cavities.  When  more  highly  magni- 
fied their  constitution  becomes  more  apparent.  It  is 
then  seen  that  the  alveolar  cavities  are  filled  with  epithe- 
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A  tman  Ktft  Orty  T^iierdefltim  Oit  Ltmgin  a  Ca»e  <ifAade 
T'abfrctilQ^, — The  whole  of  the  tnberole  is  shown  in  the 
drawing,  uid  it  ifi  obvionaly  ctmstjtnted  UrgeJj^of  4fUra- 
o^ceolar  piodncts.      x  IDO,  reduced  to  J. 


A  pctHonqfaimallinftOTenT^iierf^fiomiluLimg. — Tbig 
is  from  a.  cue  of  acnl«  tnbercnloBlB,  probablj  in  at  earlier 
stage  thui  that  from  which  Fig.  68  wu  drawn.    The  figure 
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liol  elementg  and  small  ceHa  resembling  lencocTtea,  whOst 
the  alveolar  walla  are  more  or  less  extenaiTety  mfiltroited 
and  thickened  with  lymphoid  cells.  (Fig.  94.)  In  many 
eases  the  central  portions  of  the  nodules  will  be  seen  to 
have  undergone  extensive  degenerative  changes,  and  to 
consist  merely  of  a  straetnrelesa  grannlar  debris,  so  that 
Fio.  95. 


A  portion  qf  a  Yditno  Ihtbfrcle  fiom  tJi£  Lung  in  a 
Cme  of  Acute  Tubercaloitt. — Showiagthe  deeeueratioQ 
of  the  central  portjone  of  the  Lodnli)  c,  and  uie  cellalsr 
thickening  of  the  alveolar  walla  and  accnmiUationH 
within  tlie  alreolar  cavities  at  the  peripbai7j).     x  100. 

the  accumulations  within  tbe  alveoli  and  the  cellolar 
infiltration  of  the  alveolar  walls  are  visible  only  at  their 
periphery.  This  is  always  the  case  in  the  diatbctly 
yeHow  tnberclea.    (Fig,  95.) 

The  histological  characters  of  the  firmer  grey  nodules 
differ  somewhat  from  the  preceding.  In  these  the  celln- 
lar  infiltration  and  thickening  of  the  alveolar  wall  is 
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mncli  more  marled,  and  manj  of  the  alveolar  cavities 
are  occupied  by  giant  cells,  these  probably  originating,  aa 
deacribed  bj  Dr.  Klein,  from  the  alveolar  epithelium.* 
(Fig.  96.)  In  other  cases,  the  alveolar  structure  has  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  the  tubercle,  when  eiamined 
with  a  low  minifying  power,  appears  as  a  little  some- 
-what  spheroidal  mass,  the  cellular  elements  of  which  are 
aeen  to  be  gronped  around  separate  centres.  (Fig.  97.) 
Wlien  more  highly  magnified,  these  centres  are  seen  to 
correspond  with  the  giant-cells  already  described,  and  the 


A  portion  qfthe  mart  rxtemalpart  of  a  Grey  Tubenie 
from  JAe  lAtng  in  a  case  qfAcrue  TubetcuioBu.^-Shovnag 
theeitensiTeiiiflltnitioiiaDdthickeDiiiKof  the  alveolar 
walls,  and  the  giaot  cells  within  the  tLlveolar  uavities. 


smaU-celled  structure  groaped  aronnd  them,  as  ia  well 
shown  in  Fig.  36.  This  is  a  fully  developed  taborcle  of  the 
lung.  The  smaU-celled  structure  at  the  peripheral  portions 
of  the  nodules  extends  into  and  produces  a  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  alTeoli  with  which  the  nodule  is  incorporated, 
(Fig.  98.)    In  the  tubercles  thos  constituted,  extensive 

•  These  large  mnltiDncleatad  oolla  are  stated  bj  Dr.  Kldn 
(toe.  eft.)  to  originate  either  by  Che  faeion  of  the  aWeolar  epithe- 
lium, or  by  the  eiceesive  development  of  one  epithelial  cell.  Since 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Klein's  Btatoment  I  have  frequently  observed 
these  cells  sltnated  distinctly  in  the  alveolar  cavities,  and  1  have 
little  doubt  Ihej  originate  in  the  way  he  describes. 
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retrogresBire  chimges  rarely  oocnr.  DegeneraUon  is  slow 
and  very  incomplete,  and  the  nodale  often  becomes  im- 
perfecUj  fibroid. 

Bespecting  the  cause  of  these  differeuceB  in  the  histolo- 
gical characters  of  the  miliary  lesions  in  the  lunge— I 
believe  them  to  depend  npon  differences  in  the  age  of  the 


A  firm  Orty  TWiercle /tDm  ti*  Lmig  in  a  cme  rf  Aaria 
Taterailc*!!. — Showing  the  KTonpIng  of  the  elementa 
around  sepamte  centres,  the  nodnle  condstlng  of 
seTeral  giant-cell  syetemB.     x  SB, 

nodules,  and  in  the  intensity  of  the  tnbercnlons  process.* 
If  the  intensity  of  the  process  be  considerable,  the  nodaloB 
will  consist  in  the  main  of  accnmalationa  of  epithelinm 
within  the  pulmonaiy  alveoli,  and  the  nodnle  will  rapidly 
nndergo  disintegration.  (See  Fig.  85.)  It  the  process  bo 
less  intense,  and  the  nodules  attain  a  more  advanced  age. 
degeneration  will  be  less  rapid  and  complete,  tbe  cellnlar 
infiltration  and  thickening;  of  the  alveolar  wtdls  will  be 


(See 
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greater,  and  tbe  epitbelial  elements  may  form  large  nnl- 
tinuoleated  cells.  (See  Fig.  96.)  Laat!;,  in  tlte  least 
intense  and  moat  chronic  proceBsea,  the  development  of 
mnltinnclested  elements  and  the  formation  of  tlie  tiet- 
work  c^  branched  cells  reaches  its  maiimnm  (see  Figs.  86 

rio.  98. 


A  mtall  porHon  q^  the  moit  external  part  rtfa  Jlrm  Qny 
7\iberde  jfon  the  Lang  in  a  com  i)f  Acvtt  Tubernatmla. — 
Showing  the  incoipontdon  of  Uie  nodole  with  the  nlveolai: 
wan  a.     X  270, 

and  97),  degeneration  takes  place  slowlj  in  the  central 
p<n^nB  of  the  nodnle,  and  tbeie  is  often  considerable 
fibroid  induration  of  the  new  tisane-  There  is  thus  a. 
close  analog;  between  the  tissne  changes  resulting  from 
tabercniosis  of  the  Ini^fs  and  those  which  resnlt  from 
other  chronic  inflammatoiy  processes.  (See  "Chronic 
Xnfiammationa . ") 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  INFECTIVE  GRANULOMATA  {emttnued). 

ITJPTJS  VULGABIS. 

This  disease  is  characterised  by  tlie  appearance  of 
nodules  of  granulation  tissue  upon  the  skin  (chiefly 
of  the  face),  and  much  more  rarely  upon  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  conjunctiva,  pharynx,  yulva  and 
vagina.  The  tubercles  are  situate  primarily  in  the 
corium,  and  may  reach  the  size  of  a  pea;  fresh  ones 
appear  at  the  periphery,  whilst  those  in  the  centre  blend 
into  a  more  or  less  diffuse  infiltration.  The  disease 
appears  almost  always  between  the  age  of  two  years  and 
puberty,  and  is  especially  common  in  the  scrofulous. 

Stmotare. — ^The  nodules  consist  of  granulation  tissue 
containing  epithelioid  and  often  a  good  many  giant- 
cells.  They  differ  from  true  tubercles  in  being  rather 
richly  vascular.  The  intercellular  substance  is  scanty 
and  homogeneous.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that 
long  anastomosing  processes  of  epithelium  have  grown 
down  into  the  round-celled  growth,  the  physiological 
resistance  of  which  would  seem  to  be  less  than  that  of 
normal  corium. 

Course. — Spread  occurs  by  the  production  of  fresh 
nodules  at  the  margin  of  the  primary  focus.  The  course 
is  always  chronic.  When  the  patch  has  reached  a 
certain  size  it  may  undergo  no  change  for  a  long  time ;  the 
nodules  and  infiltration  may  end  in  degeneration  and 
absorption,  a  white  scar  being  left,  or  in  nloeratton. 
After  eating  away  the  tissues  to  varying  depths,  sometimes 
destroying  large  portions  of  the  nose,  lip  or  eyelid,  the 
ulcers  may  heal ;  or  healing  may  go  in  at  one  point  and 
destruction  at  another. 

Btloloyy.  —The  mode  of  extension  is  indicative  of  spread 
of  the  cause  by  the  lymphatics.   The  nature  of  this  cause  is 
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doubtful.  Some  believe  tbat  lupus  is  a  local  tuberculosis ; 
the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  Has  several  times  been  found  in 
the  nodules,  but  very  inconstantly.  Tuberculosis  has 
been  produced  by  inoculation  of  lupus  tubercles;  but 
much  more  commonly  it  fails.  The  relation  to  scrofula 
must  be  noted.  As  above  stated,  lupus  nodules  are 
vascular,  and  rarely  become  caseous.  SchiQler  found 
micrococci  in  the  epithelioid  cells. 


6LANDEBS  AJH)  7AECY. 

These  are  varieties  of  one  disease,  due  probably  to  differ- 
ence in  the  point  of  entry  of  the  poison.  In  Glanders, 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  its  prolongation  are  the 
seat  of  the  earliest  lesions ;  in  Farcy,  the  skin  and  sub- 
subcutaneous  tissue.  Each  form  may  run  a  rapid  or  a 
pdow  course,  and  it  is  usual  in  man  for  the  symptoms  of 
pne  to  supervene  sooner  or  later  upon  those  of  the  other. 
The  diseases  are  common  among  equine  animals,  especially 
horses,  and  are  communicable  from  them  to  other  animals, 
including  man.  This  happens  but  rarely.  It  is  trans- 
ferable from  man  to  man. 

Vatnre  of  tlie  Patliolovleai  Aestoau— This  is  best 
seen  in  the  more  chronic  forms.  It  is  a  circumscribed 
nodule  (fa/rcy-bud)  varying  from  a  just  visible  point  up  to 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean.  On  section  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  small  round  cells;  vascularisation  is  very 
imperfect,  if  it  occurs ;  but  the  formation  of  larger  cell- 
forms  has  not  been  described.  Degeneration  occurs  early, 
and  more  or  less  acute  suppuration  is  excited.  In  the 
substance  of  an  organ  or  part  an  abscess  forms,  but, 
on  a  free  surface,  an  ulc^r,  with  indurated,  sharply  cut 
margin  and  very  foul  base  is  the  result.  Such  ulcerB 
may  heal,  but  their  course  is  generally  very  chronic. 
In  the  more  acute  forms  of  the  disease  the  poison  sets  up 

t2 
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ordinary  Btippiiratioii  at  spots  where  it  derelops.  The 
inflammation  is  not  always  circamscribed,  but  sometimes 
produces  diffuse  infiltrations — as  of  muscles,  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  oonnectiye  tissue  of  orbit — ^which  go  on  to 
suppuration  at  many  points  or  generally.  The  farcy-buds 
and  diffuse  imflammations,  in  the  various  stages  of 
degeneration,  suppuration,  and  ulceration  mentioned 
above,  and  in  various  seats,  constitute  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  disease. 

Mode  of  Bntry  of  tlie  Poison.— A  wound  is  a  com- 
mon portal;  mucous  membranes,  especially  the  con- 
junctival and  nasal,  are  other  seats  of  infection.  In 
many  cases  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  how  the  poison 
entered. 

Course*— -In  acute  glanders,  after  a  variable  period  of 
incubation,  inflammatory  nodules  appear  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  frontal  sinuses,  &c.,  and  run  on 
more  or  less  rapidly  to  suppuration  and  ulceration.  The 
submaxillary  and  cervical  glands  swell  from  infection 
through  thelymphatics.  The  fever,  and  the  muoo-purulent, 
often  bloody,  discharge  from  the  nostrils  are  thus  ex« 
plained.  The  poison  now  enters  the  blood  and  is  carried 
to  distant  parts,  giving  rise  to  metastatic  inflammations 
in  internal  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  and  in  the  sldui 
and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  and  ali- 
mentary tracts.  Abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  and 
intermuscular  tissue  are  common,  and  suppuration  in 
joints  occurs.  In  fact  the  disease  resembles  pyaamia  in 
many  respects,  being  like  it  due  to  the  dissemination  by 
the  blood  of  a  poison  capable  of  exciting  suppuration. 
The  abscesses  in  organs  are  generally  small,  but  may 
reach  a  large  size.  The  respiratory  and  alimentary  mucous 
membranes  are  perhaps  directly  infected  from  the  nose. 
On  the  skin,  red  papules  and  larger  patches  of  inflamma- 
tion  appear,  on  which  vesicles,  and  then  pustules,  often 
with  hsBmorrhagic  contents,  quickly  develop — constituting 
the  rash  of  the  disease.  The  earliest  stage  is  a  collection 
of  round  cells  in  the  superficial  part  of  a  papilla ;  a  little 
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later  and  the  rete  is  raised  in  the  roof  of  a  pnstnle. 
Thronghont  the  disease  the  fever  is  high,  symptomB  of 
prostration  appear  early,  and  death  occurs  with  all  the 
signs  of  septic  poisoning. 

In  Chronic  Farcy  large  "  bnds  "  appear  in  the  snbcnta- 
neons,  snbmncons,  and  intermnscnliur  tissue.  The  former 
break  down  slowly  and  form  foul  ulcers,  the  lymphatics 
become  much  swollen,  hard,  and  knotted ;  the  glands  are 
greatly  enlarged.  The  general  symptoms  are  much  milder. 
This  form  often  ends  in  recovery.  The  symptoms  of 
glanders  frequently  supervene  before  death. 

Bttolonr- — Schiilz  and  Lofflei*  found  in  the  pus 
of  abscesses  in  glanders,  slender  rods,  like,  but  smaller 
than,  B.  tuberculosis.  Cultivated  in  the  serum  of  horses' 
blood  they  formed  colonies,  maintaining  their  initial  form. 
After  repeated  cultivation,  to  ensure  purity  from  the 
original  pus,  different  animals  were  inoculated.  The 
result  varied  with  their  susceptibility.  In  all,  an  indu- 
rated ulcer  appeared  at  the  site  of  iooculation ;  and  cordy 
lymphatics  ran  thence  to  swollen  glands.  In  some, 
metastatic  abscesses  formed  in  internal  organs;  others 
died  early,  with  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning.  In  all, 
the  above  bacillus  was  found.  Two  horses  were  inocu- 
lated from  a  fourth  cultivation:  all  the  symptoms  of 
glanders  set  in,  after  some  days'  incubation,  and  the  oldw 
horse  died  in  fourteen  days.  The  other  was  killed  next 
day,  being  extremely  weak.  The  post-mortem  signs  were 
the  same  in  both-— viz.,  a  sore  the  size  of  a  shilling  at  the 
site  of  inoculation;  lymphatics  leading  thence  to  glands, 
hard  and  swollen ;  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  downwards,  with  red  borders ;  the  nasal  mucosa 
studded  with  farcy  buds  and  xdoers. 

By  this  one  series  of  experiments,  it  would  seem  that 
this  bacillus  has  been  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  Glanders 
and  Farcy. 


•  **  MittheilttDgen  aus  d.  KaiserL  Gesundheitstiuit,"  Berlin,  vol.  ii. 
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LEPBOST. 

This  disease  is  endemic  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
ciallj  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  South  America, 
and  Equatorial  and  Southern  Africa.  Fomerlj  it  was 
widely  spread  over  Europe,  and  still  lingers  at  many 
spots,  particularly  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Vatare  of  tlie  Patboloirloal  Keslons. — ^There  are  two 

chief  varieties  of  this  disease — tuberoalar  and  anees- 
tbetlo.    In  the  former  the  lesions  affect  chiefly  the  skin, 

in  the  latter  the  nerves. 

In  tnbereular  leprosy,  patches  of  hyperaemia  are  fol- 
lowed by  thickeningof  the  skin  andthef ormationof  nodules, 
which  may  reach  the  size  of  walnuts.  They  are  almost 
always  situate  on  parts  exposed  to  the  air — face,  hands  and 
feet— and  appear  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  groups. 
They  may  come  out  in  distinct  eruptions,  separated  by 
long  intervals  of  time.  At  first  firm  and  red  or  brownish, 
they  become  soft  and  paler,  but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  ulcerate 
for  long  periods,  unless  injured.  When  ulcers  do  form, 
they  cause  great  destruction  of  features.  Heahng  may 
occur.  The  tubercles  may  affect  other  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  the  extensor  aspects  of  limbs,  and  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  eye,  nose,  mouth  and  larynx. 

In  aneestlietlo  leprosy,  nodules,  or,  more  often,  diffuse 
cyHndrical  or  fusiform  swellings,  form  upon  nerves, 
especially  the  ulnar  and  external  popliteal,  surrounding 
long  portions  of  them,  affecting  primarily  the  cutaneous 
and  later  the  muscular  branches.  The  skin  supplied  is 
often  painful  and  hyperaesthetic  at  first,  and  then  becomes 
ansBsthetic,  pale,  and  wastes,  together  with  the  paralysed 
muscles.  Ulcers  form  sooner  or  later  upon  the  on- 
aesthetic  parts,  leading  to  extensive  destruction  and 
dropping  off  of  fingers,  toes,  and  larger  portions  of  limbs. 

The  two  forms  may  run  their  course  separately,  but 
often  occur  together.  The  anaBsthetic  variety  occurs 
chiefly  in  hot  climates.  In  each  form  the  glands  re- 
ceiving lymph  from  the  diseased  parts  enlarge,  first  the 
superficial  ones,  then  the  deeper.    Infiltration  of  viscera 
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— especially  the  liver,  apleen  and  testeB— may  occur. 
To  the  naked  eye,  the  new  growths  have  the  greyiah  or 
yellowish,  semi-transparent,  uniform  appearance  com- 
mon to  so  many  oellolar  atmctnrea.l  Microscopically, 
they  consist  of  a  granolalion  tisBae :  it  is  made  np  of 
small  round  cells,  like  leucocytes,  and  some  very  largo 
ones — lepra-cells — of  which  some  are  spindle  or  branched. 
-A  few  vessels  lie  among  them.  The  appearances  are 
'W(J1  ahowii  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  mH:de  from 
a  specimen  kindly  lent  by  Dr.  Thin  (Fig.  99).  As  above 
stated,  the  tendency  to  degenerate  is  mnch  less  marked 
than,  in  most  allied  growths. 

Fio.  99. 


nienxloT  Lepntg. — Section  tbroi^h  sUn.  a.  Showing 
inflltistion  with  lepcosy  budlli.  x  6,  6,  BbowB  indi- 
-rldutd  IsciUi  in  the  cells,  x  300.  c  ludividnal  bacilli 
showing  Bpores.     x.  800. 

aUoloKT- — From  time  immemorial  leprosy  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  contagions  disease,  and  lepers  hsve 
been  rigoronsly  expelled  from  social  commnnities.  A 
TCiy  superficial  eiamination  throws  tloabt  npon  this  ; 
for  many  lepers  live  in  the  closest  relations  with  healthy 
people  without  communicating  the  disease.  Many  have, 
however,  muntuned  that  the  disease  is  communicable 
under  certain  conditions  (among  which  susceptibility, 
perhaps,  ranks  high)  which  are  rarely  reaUzed.  Hillis* 
baa  brought  forward  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view. 


"Leprosy  in  Brilieh  Qoiwia.'' 
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AccordiBg  to  modem  views,  endemicity  at  once  excites 
Buspidon  that  a  disease  is  infective.  Organisms  have 
therefore  been  searched  for  in  leprosy.  Keissei*  and 
Hansenf  separately  described  a  bacillns  as  specific 
to  leprosy.  It  is  found  constantly  in  all  yonng, 
primary  lesions  (not  in  those  secondaiy  to  ansosthesia) ; 
chiefly  in  the  lepra-cells  (Fig.  99h),  bnt  also  in  others, 
rarely  between  ceUs.  In  old  lesions  they  become  grannlar 
from  spore-formation.  They  show  an  active  to-and-fro 
movement  in  fresh  juices,  and,  when  cultivated,  grow 
into  long  jointed  filaments  (HAnsen).  Thinj:  has  shown 
that  as  regards  size,  beaded  appearance,  and  staining, 
B.  lepras  (Fig.  99c)  is  exactly  like  B.  tubercnlosis.  The 
organism  is  the  same,  no  matter  where  the  disease 
may  have  been  contracted.  Thin  fonnd  bacilli  in 
enormous  numbers  in  the  lesions  he  examined,  and 
gave  reasons  for  believing  that  spread  may  occur  by  both 
lymph-  and  blood-vessels ;  but  the  fungi  have  not  been 
found  free  in  the  blood  of  patients.  Nebser  produced 
tubercles  in  dogs  and  rabbits  by  inoculation  from 
leprosy  lesions ;  Hansen  failed  with  rabbits,  and  Kobner 
with  an  ape.  The  bacilli  multiply  in  the  anterior  chamber 
of  rabbits,  but  produce  no  tubercles. 


ACTINOKYGOSIS. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  parasite  found  in  actinomycosis 
or  ray-fungus,  and  its  botanical  position,  are  not  deter- 
mined. It  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  conidia-form  of 
perhaps  some  known  species. 

Sarcoma-like  tumours  occurring  chiefly  in  the  lower 
jaws  of  cows  were  shown  by  Bollinger  in  1877  to  contain 
constantly  elements  of  a  fungus — ^the  actinomyces— 
and  he  found  the  same  fungus  in  nodular  masses  in  the 
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toognes  of  eow0  (woody  tongne),  in  the  Bwollen  glands 
beneath  the  jaw,  and  in  the  npper  part  of  the  neck,  in 
polypoid  and  snbmncons  tnmours  of  the  larynx,  and 
thronghoat  the  alimentary  tract.  They  have  since  been 
demonstrated  in  tomonrs  of  pigs'  jaws  and  ndders ;  and 
in  tnberde-like  nodnles  in  the  Inngs  of  calves.  On  sec* 
tion  these  nodnles  have  a  spongy,  open  appearance,  and  a 
pmiform  or  cheesy  finid  can  be  squeezed  from  them. 
Besides  fatty  cells,  this  contains  many  pale  yellow 
grannies,  as  large  as  millet-seeds.  These,  when  gently 
squeezed  and  cleared  np  by  potash,  are  seen  to  consist  of 
filaments  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  and  bearing  at 
their  free  ends  club-shaped  swellings,  often  branched. 
The  nodules  and  tumours  consist  largely  of  granulation 
tissue,  intersected  here  and  there  by  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue.  In  the  older  specimens  there  are  found,  round 
each  fungus-collection,  giant-cells,  and  outside  these 
epithelioid  and  then  granulation-cells — all  signs  of  a 
chronic  inflammation. 

In  1878  Israel  described  a  case  of  multiple  superficial 
abscesses,  and  one  large  intra-thoracic  abscess  opening  by 
fistulsB  on  the  surface.  The  pus  from  all  contained  parasites 
which  corresponded  to  the  above  description.  The  disease 
had  begun  six  months  before  with  fever  and  joint-pains. 
Three  weeks  after  admission  the  woman  died :  there  was 
a  great  abscess  in  the  left  lung,  and  countless  abscesses  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  intestine  and  kidneys,  most  of  them  very 
small,  but  some  the  size  of  an  apple.  All  contained  the 
fungi,  and  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney  were  found 
fungi  which  had  not  yet  excited  inflammation.  The  point 
of  entry  of  this  fungus  was  not  evident,  but  in  pus  from 
a  tooth-socket  in  another  case  Israel  found  the  same 
organism. 

Some  eighteen  or  twenty  cases  have  now  been  described, 
and  in  several  the  disease  began  distinctly  in  the  lower  jaw, 
from  a  carious  tooth,  or  after  its  extraction ;  in  others  the 
point  of  entry  was  obscure.  All  the  cases  were  very  chronic, 
and  in  many  the  disease  spread  only  locally,  burrowing 
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in  all  directions,  and  for  long  distances  from  its  starting- 
point.  In  others,  as  in  tHe  above  case,  evidence  of 
embolism  was  unmistakable.  Secondary  deposits  have 
been  found  in  all  organs ;  and  Ponfick  has  seen  a  granxila* 
tion-tumonr  growing  into  the  jngolar,  and  in  the  same 
case  there  were  growths  in  the  right  anride  and  ventricle. 
In  man  the  fungus  often  spreads  from  the  region  of  the 
jaw  to  the  front  of  the  cervical  spine,  producing  a  pre* 
vertebral  abscess,  or  it  excites  inflammation  in  the  region 
of  the  thoracic  or  lumbar  spine,  causing  caries  of  the 
bones  and  wide-spread  fistula-formation.  As  a  rule  the 
growths  break  down ;  but  tumours  like  those  in  ammala 
may  be  found. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SYPHILIS. 

The  lesions  occurring  in  the  course  of  constitutional 
syphilis  also  belong  to  the  class  of  Infective  Granulomata. 
They  are  inflammatory  in  their  nature,  but  in  their  seats, 
distribution,  sequence,  and  histological  characters,  many 
of  them  present  certain  pecularities  which  make  them 
quite  characteristic  of  this  disease.  The  primary  syphi- 
litic lesion  (usually  the  indurated  chancre),  the  secondary 
lymphatic  gland  enlargement,  and  the  subsequent  series 
of  changes  in  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and,  later,  in 
the  nervous  system,  bones,  and  internal  organs,  are  all  of 
them  the  results  of  inflammatory  processes,  induced  by 
the  syphilitic  poison. 

Barly  Kesloiui. — ^Many  of  these  are,  anatomically,  in- 
distinguishable from  simple  inflammations  of  the  same 
parts.  The  rashes,  for  example,  are  due  to  inflammatory 
hyperasmia  with  more  or  less  infiltration  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  skin,  enlargement  of  the  papillsB,  and,  often, 
excessive  epithelial  multiplication*    As  a  rule  these  in- 
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flammations  end  natarally  in  resolution ;  but  in  tissues 
of  feeble  resisting  power  they  m^y  ulcerate.  The  early 
periostitis  (nodes),  again,  is  indistinguishable  from  a  trau- 
matio  inflammation,  and  the  syphilitic  iritis  is  diagnosed 
from  the  rheumatic  only  by  concomitant  circum- 
stances. 

&ater  Aestons. — ^Equally  characteristic,  clinically,  with 
the  above  are  the  diffuse  subacute  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tions of  organs  and  parts  which  end  in  llbrold  Induration. 
But,  anatomically,  these  are  ordinary  productive  in- 
flammations. Granulation  tissue  forms  more  or  less 
irregularly  throughout  the  organ.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  process  is  subacute,  degeneration  and  disappearance 
of  some  of  the  more  or  less  widely  separated  elements  of 
the  part  occur.  Scar-tissue  forms  from  the  granulation 
tissue,  and,  as  it  contracts,  many  more  of  the  proper  cells 
of  the  part  atrophy  and  disappear.  The  appearance  of 
the  infiltration  varies  in  different  cases  and  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  same  organ — consisting  now  almost  wholly 
of  cells  with  little  intercellular  substance,  or,  again,  of 
more  or  fewer  cells  in  a  markedly  fibroid  matrix,  or,  finally, 
of  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  infiltration  may  be  general, 
but  much  more  commonly  comparatively  healthy  portions 
of  the  organ  are  found  between  the  fibroid  indurations. 
It  is  the  irregular  distribution  of  these  lesions  which 
makes  them  so  characteristic  of  syphilis. 

The  capsules  of  organs  are  irregularly  thickened ;  and 
peritoneal  coverings  are  sure  to  be  involved,  producing 
more  or  less  general  adhesion  to  surrounding  parts,  as  is 
seen  in  syphilitic  hepatitis,  splenitis,  or  orchitis.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  coincidence  of  hydrocele  proves  during  life 
the  affection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  irregular  thick- 
ening of  the  capsule  is  the  most  marked  feature. 

As  the  fibrous  tissue  contracts,  the  organ  shrinks  as  a 
^hole,  and  often  becomes  of  stony  hardness ;  but  the 
irregular  distribution  of  the  exudation,  above  noted,  often 
causes  unequal  contraction  and  puckering  of  the  surface, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  the  formation  of  deep  fissures, 
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dividing  tHe  organ  into  lobes.  In  these  cases  the  di£hi8d 
growth  has  probably  been  combined  with  the  syphilitic 
tnmonr  or  gramma  (to  be  next  described),  as  not  uncom- 
monly happens. 

Naked-eye  examination  of  a  part,  e,g.,  testis,  which 
has  nndergone  these  changes,  shows  adhesions  between 
the  layers  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  contains  fluid 
where  not  adherent;  marked  thickening  of  the  tunica 
albuginea  and,  extending  from  it  iuto  the  organ  towards 
the  mediastinum,  dense  bands  of  fibrous  tissue;  the 
natural  reddish-brown  colour  of  the  tubules  is  replaced 
by  a  much  paler  whitish-yellow  tint,  in  which  islands  of 
normal  tissue  may  remain.  The  consistence  of  the  gland 
is  greatly  increased.  One  or  two  gummata  may  also  be 
present. 

In  relation  with  bone,  exudations  of  this  kind  often 
ossify.  Under  the  periosteum,  they  cause  thickening  of  the 
bone.  In  the  Haversian  canals  and  cancellous  spaces 
increased  density  of  it  (see  '*  Condensing  Ostitis"). 

These  cell-exudations  do  not  always  go  on  to  fibroid 
induration ;  they  may  resolve,  and  generally  do  so  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  under  the  influence  of  iodide  of 
potassium  when  they  are  at  all  recent.  Probably  the  in* 
flammatory  products  undergo  fatty  degeneration  previous 
to  absorption. 

Localised  scars  often  causing  much  puckering  of  the 
surface  of  organs,  and  sending  fibrous  rays  far  into  the 
surrounding  tissue  may  be  found,  and  are  usually  the 
remnants  of  precedent  gummata. 

Omnmataf  Sypliilitlc  Tamonrs,  Bjphllomata. — 
Anatomically  these  are  the  characteristic  lesions  of 
syphilis ;  they  are  frequently  associated  with  the  fibroid 
lesions.  As  usually  met  with  they  are  moderately  firm 
yellowish-white  nodules,  having  ofben,  on  section,  some- 
what the  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  of  a  horse-chestnut* 
They  vary  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  walnut,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  translucent  fibrous-looking 
tissue,  which  sometimes  has  the  appearance  of  a  capsule. 
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and  wliicli  is  so  intimately  associated  iritb  the  enrroand- 
iag  stmctareB  tliat  enucleation  of  the  mass  is  impossible. 
The  outline  of  the  growth  ia  generally  irre^ciilar  from 
proceases  TEtdisting  irom  it  along  the  nataral  septa  of  the 
o^an,  and  examination  always  shows  that  spread  occnrs 
b;  infiltration.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  development, 
Trhen  thej  less  commonlj  come  nnder  observation,  they 
are  mnch  softer  in  consistence,  more  vascolar,  and  of  a 
Teddish-white  ooloar ;  whilst  in  their  more  advanced 
atagea.  owing  to  extensive  retrogressive  changes,  they  may 
be  distinctly  caseona. 

Examined  micrtMcopicolly,  gnmmata,  as  nsnally  fonnd, 
show  marked  stmctnral  differences  between  the  central 
and  external  portions  oF  the  growth.    The  central  portions 
are  composed  of  closely  packed  slmmken  cells  and  nndei, 
fat  grannies,  and  cholesterin,  amongst  which  ia  generally 
a    little  fibrillated  tissue.  (Fig.    100  a.)     Sorronnding 
this  and  directly  continuous  with  it  is  a  zone  of  cells  in 
a  distinctly  fibrillated  matrix;  whilst  the  peripheral  portion 
of  the  growth  is  a  richly  cellular  and  vascular  tissue. 
(Fig.  100  6,  and  Pig.  101.)  This  peripherallayer,  which  is 
in  direct  histological  con- 
tinuity with  the  aurronnding  FlO.  100. 
structures,  conaista  of  small 
cells,  many   of   which   re- 
aemble     white     blood-oor- 
pnscles,  whilst  others  are 
larger  and  like  the  forma- 
tive  cells    of    granulation 
tissue;  ^nt-oells  also  are 
found,  bnt  less    commonly 
than    in   tubercle.     These 
cells     are     separated     by 
a  scanty,  homogeneoua,  ii 
laterial  and  ni 
merous  new  blood-vessels.  sistuiK 
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distingiuBbed  more  or  less  ole&rlj  in  most  foil;  dere- 
loped  gammy  nodnlea,  correspond  with  three  different 
Btoges  in  tbeir  growtL  Caseation  may  follow  verj  closely 
on  the  spreading  edge  and  render  the  two  oater  zones  very 
narrow ;  althonj^li  to  the  naked  eye  the  oaseons  patch  may 
seem  defined,  the  microscope  shows  that  each  one  of  these 
zones  passes  gradnallj  into  the  next.  The  most  external 
zone,  consisting  of  the  vascolar  granulation  tissue,  repre- 
sents the  earlier  stage  of  development,  and  by  the  conti- 
nuons  formation  of  this  tissne  the  growth  may  steadily 
increase.  The  intermediate  more  fibrons  zone  represents 
the  second  stage  in  the  process — the  development  of  the 
granulation  tissne  into  a  more  or  less  completely  fibril- 
lated    structnre.       The    character    of    this    fibrillated 


Ihe  Ftripheml  Portion  tif  a  Gianmy  Qroalh  in  tAe 
Kidney. — Showing  the  Hmall-celled  granulntion  growth 
In  the  iatertubukjr  tissue,     x  2D0. 

tissue  vaty  in  different  growths.  In  some  the  fibril- 
lation is  very  distinct ;  in  others,  the  tissne  is  dense 
Bud  cicatricial  in  character;  whilst,  less  frequently,  it 
consists  of  a  retionlated  straotnre  within  the  meshes  of 
which  are  grouped  round  small  cells.  The  central  zone, 
consisting  of  the  amorphons  granular  material,  repre- 
sents the  oldest  portion  of  tlie  growth — that  which  has 
undergone  retrogressive  changes.  The  blood-vesselii  in 
the  centre  of  a  gamma  undergo  certain  changes,  about 
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to-be  described,  by  whicli  they  become  obliterated.  The 
parts  are  tlms  deprived  of  blood  and  hence  degenerate. 
This  takes  place  very  early.  When  the  tumonr  is  large, 
it  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  be  made  np  of  several  distinct 
smaller  growths,  each  presenting  at  its  circumference  the 
more  perfect  cells,  whilst  its  central  parts  are  granular 
and  amorphous. 

In  early  stages,  before  they  have  produced  marked 
destruction  of  tissue,  gummata  may  be  absorbed.  Later, 
their  central  fatty  portions  are  frequently  absorbed,  leav- 
ing a  radiating  puckered  scar  (p.  331) ;  calcification  is  rare. 
!Not  uncommonly,  under  conditions  which  are  not  under- 
stood, gummata  soften  and  excite  suppuration  around 
them ;  the  abscess  bursts,  and  a  yellow  slough  is  exposed. 
This  has  a  very  characteristic  appearance,  like  *'  wet  wash- 
leather."  Slowly  it  is  thrown  off,  and  a  larger  or  smaller 
cavity  is  left,  with  ragged  soft  margins.  All  this  is  often 
and  well  seen  in  the  tongue.  Gummata  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  are  by  far  the  most  prone  to  take  this 
course.  These  ulcerations  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
superficial  ulcerations  connected  with  the  early  rashes. 

Gummata  are  met  with  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue ;  in  the  submucous  tissue,  especially  of  the 
pharynx,  soft  palate,  tongue,  and  larynx;  in  muscle, 
f  asciffi,  bone ;  and  in  the  connective  tissue  of  Organs — 
especially  of  the  liver,  brain,  testicle,  and  kidney.  They 
occur  also,  but  much  less  frequently,  in  the  lungs ;  as  do 
also  simple  localised  fibroid  indurations.  They  are  gene- 
rally late,  so  called  tertiary,  manifestations ;  but  they  may 
occur  at  quite  an  early  stage.  No  hard  line  can  be  drawn 
clinically  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  stages,  and 
none  can  be  drawn  pathologically  between  the  products 
of  these  stages.  All  are  inflammatory,  some  circum- 
scribed, some  diffuse.  Even  the  hard  chancre  has  the 
structure  of  the  first  stage  of  a  gumma — ^leucocytes, 
formative  and  giant-cells  in  a  fibrillar  matrix. 

Chmngem  In  Vessels. — Certain  changes  in  the  cere- 
bral arteries  have  been  described  by  Heubner  as  charac- 
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teristio  of  BypMlia.  These  dmnges  have  been  broaght 
piomiuentlj  before  Englieh  pathologists  b;  Drs.  Groan- 
field,  Barlow,  and  otlierB.* 

In  the  cerebT&l  arteries  the  changes  prodace  opaeitj 
sjid  marked  thiolcemng  of  the  vessel,  with  considerable 


j^UlWc  Dlieate  qf  Ctrtbnit  .Arteria. 

A.  Begment  of  middle  ceretR^l  orter;,  transverse  secdon — 
<,  thickened  inner  coat ;  e,  endothelium ;  /,  membrana  fenestrata ; 
m,  mnai^nlar  coat ;  a,  advenlitia.      x  900  reduced  }. 

B.  Small  artery  of  pia  mater,  transreiee  section. — Sbovliig 
thJcksDed  inner  coat,  diminiahed  lomen  of  Tessel,  and  consider- 
abla  inffltration  of  adventitio.  The  cavityof  thsTesaeliB  oocib 
pied  b;  a  dot  (?  thromboB).     >c  IW,  reduced  }. 

dininntion  in  its  calibre.    It  is  this  diminntion  of  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel  which  is  especially  charactenstaa 
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The   smaller   vessels,    arteries    and   veins,  are   chiefly 
affected,  and  their  Inmina  may  be  quite  obliterated. 

When  transverse  sections  of  the  vessels  are  examined 
microscopically,  the  principal  change  is  seen  to  be  situ- 
ated in  the  vh/ner  coat.  It  is  well  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawings  made  from  specimens  kindly  lent  to  me 
by  Dr.  Barlow.  (Fig.  102.)  This  coat  is  considerably 
thickened  by  a  cellular  growth.  The  growth,  which  is 
limited  internally  by  the  endothelium  of  the  vessel  (Fig. 
102a,  e),  and  externally  by  the  membrana  fenestrata  (Fig. 
102aj/),  closely  resembles  ordinary  granulation  tissue,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  small  round  and  spindle-shaped 
cells.  This  tissue  appears  gradually  to  undergo  partial 
development  into  an  imperfectly  fibnllated  structure. 

In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  intima,  the  outer  coat 
is  abnormally  vascular  and  infiltrated  with  small  cells 
(Fig.  102a,  a),  and  this  cellular  infiltration  usually  in- 
vades also  the  muscular  layer  (Fig.l02A,  m).  The  marked 
diminution  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  102b),  and  the 
consequent  interference  with  the  circulation,  coupled  with 
change  in  the  endothelium,  frequently  leads  to  coagulation 
of  the  blood  (thrombosis)  and  cerebral  softening. 

Dr.  Greenfield's  observations  tend  to  show  that  similar 
changes  occur  in  vessels  of  other  parts,  and  that  they 
Biocount  for  the  degeneration  of  syphilitic  gummata. 
Aneurism  in  adults  under  forty  is  often  connected  with 
a  syphilitic  history. 

Btlologry. — Strong  as  the  clinical  evidence  of  the 
infective  nature  of  syphilis  is,  nothing  positive  is.  known 
of  its  cause.    The  observations  on  this  subject  are  few. 

Klebs  described  mobile  granules  and  short  rods  in  non- 
ulcerated  primary  sores.  He  inoculated  apes  with  por- 
tions of  syphilitic  tissue,  and  produced  a  disease  closely 
resembling  syphilis.  A  cultivation  of  the  blood  of  such  an 
ape  on  gelatine  yielded  brownish  masses  of  short  rods,  as 
does  also  the  primary  lesion  in  man."^    Aufrecht  found 

♦  ** Arch.  f.  Exp.  Path."  x.  8-4. 
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diplococci  staining  with  fachsin  in  the  juice  of  fiat  emdy- 
lomata.*  Birch-Kirschfeld  found  diplococci,  which  are 
easily  taken  for  short  rods,  not  only  in  the  papillary 
bodies  and  epidermic  cells  of  fiat  condylomata,  bnt  also 
in  gnmmata  of  different  organs,  but  only  in  still-growing 
specimens,  and  especially  at  the  edge  of  the  cheesy  part. 
Bergmann  found  organisms  resembling  those  described  by 
Klebs  constantly  present  in  the  lymphatics  of  Hunterian 
chancres.f  Martineau  and  Hamonie  cultivated  in  meat 
broth  similar  organisms  from  the  discharge  of  syphilitic 
ulcers ;  the  cocci  grew  into  larger  chains,  and,  the  authors 
say,  gave  syphilis  to  a  young  pig4 

The  poison  exists  in  the  primary  sore,  in  mucous 
tubercles,  and  all  secondary  sores,  and  in  the  blood  during 
the  eruptive  period.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  present 
in  pure  lymph,  such  as  may  be  obtained  from  a  vaccine- 
vesicle.  It  is  not  present  in  normal  secretions,  as  saliva, 
mucus,  semen.  The  discharge  from  tertiary  or  gummatous 
ulcers  is  not  infective,  but  this  would  by  no  means  disprove 
Birch-Hirschfeld's  observations  on  gummata. 

SYPHILITIC  DISEASE  O?  THE  UVEB. 

The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  seats  of  syphilitic 
lesions.  The  most  common  change  is  the  development  of 
fibroid  and  gummy  growths  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
In  the  spreading  stage  the  margins  of  gummata  are  ill- 
defined,  round  cells  infiltrating  the  surrounding  liver- 
tissue.  The  growths  —  which  are  usually  connected 
with  fibroid  thickenings  of  the  capsule  —  sometimes 
consist  simply  of  a  dense  fibroid  structure.  More  com- 
monly, however,  gummy  masses  are  found  imbedded 
in  the  fibroid  growth.  In  the  former  case  it  is  possible 
that  the  gummy  mass  may  have  become  absorbed,  leaving 
merely  its  fibroid  cicatrix. 

The  development    of  these   growths   produces  very 

•  »'Oebl.  f.  Med.  Wiss."  p.  228, 1881. 

J  The  Fungus  of  Syphilis. 
,  "Lehrbuch  d.  Path.  Anat."  p.  187,  2nd  edit 
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marked  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  liver.  Scar-like 
depressions  are  seen  on  its  surface,  and  the  organ  is 
irregularly  and  often  very  deeply  puckered. 

A  more  general  fibroid  change,  not  associated  with  the 
formation  of  gammy  masses,  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  liyer  in  inherited  syphilis.  This  change  closely 
resembles  ordinary  cirrhosis,  although  the  intercellular 
network  of  the  liver  is  usually  more  extensively  involved. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  liver  in  syphilis 
is  frequently  lardaceous. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  particularly  syphilitic 
lesions  in  other  organs,  as  they  all  present  the  same 
general  characters — ^viz.,  scars,  fibroid  indurations,*  and 
gummy  growths,  singly  or  combined. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

SCEOFULA. 

Thb  constitutional  condition  known  as  Scrofula  is 
characterised  by  a  liability  of  certain  tissues  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  chronic  inflammations,  the  causes  of 
such  inflammations  being  very  slight  and  sometimes 
wholly  hypothetical  It  is  generally  believed  that  these 
tissues  ei^er  possess  congenitally,  or  acquire  as  a  result 
of  abnormal  conditions  of  life,  an  enfeebled  resisting 
power  against  injury.  Yirchow  says  their  Tuliierabllitsr 
is  excessive.  Consequently,  the  above  slight  or  undis- 
coverable  causes,  injuries  which  would  have  no  effect  or 
only  the  most  passing  upon  a  healthy  subject,  produce  in- 
flammation in  the  scrofulous.  In  this  way  it  is  sought 
to   account   for   the  abnormal  susoeptlbllltj  to  in- 
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The  explanation  given  of  the  abnormal  cbroiilolty  of 

the  processes  is  very  similar.  We  know  that  chronic  in- 
flammation implies  the  prolonged  or  frequent  action  of  a 
canse.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  put  an  inflamed  part 
under  such  conditions  that  no  cause  of  inflammation,  as 
friction,  pressure,  tension,  &c.,  can  affect  it.  These  are 
not  sufficient  to  keep  up  an  inflammation  in  a  healthj 
person,  but  in  the  vulnerable  tissues  of  the  scrofulous 
thej  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  so ;  and  doubtless  they 
aid  in  rendering  the  process  chronic. 

This  susceptibility,  although  more  or  less  general,  is 
commonly  most  marked  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  in 
the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  in  those  glands  which 
stand  in  direct  relation  with  the  fauces,  tonsils,  and 
phar3mx  (cervical) ;  with  the  lungs  (bronchial) ;  and  with 
the  intestine  (mesenteric).  It  is  to  these,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  organisms  are  most  likely  to  obtain  access. 
The  skin  (eczema  impetiginodes),  bones,  and  joints 
(caries,  caries  necrotica,  and  chronic  arthritis)  are  also 
liable  to  be  affected.  The  part  which  suffers  varies  in 
different  cases,  and  injury  is  often  the  determining 
cause. 

With  regard  to  the  tissue-changes  occurring  in 
scrofulous  inflammation — ^it  must  remembered  that  when 
inflammation  occurs  in  a  healthy  individual,  if  it  does  not 
cause  the  death  of  the  part,  the  inflammatory  products 
either  become  absorbed,  or  the  process  leads  to  suppura- 
tion, or  to  the  formation  of  a  vascularised  connective 
tissue.  In  scrofulous  inflammation  the  absorption  of 
the  inflammatory  products  is  very  much  less  readily 
effected ;  they  tend  to  infiltrate  and  aooumnlate  in  the 
tissue,  where  by  their  pressure  they  interfere  with  the 
circulation,  and  so  lead  to  retrogressive  and  easeoos 
changes.  There  is  but  little  or  no  tendency  to  the 
development  of  new  blood-vessels,  and  hence  there  is 
no  organisation  of  the  new  growth.  These  peculiarities 
are  to  be  in  great  measure  ascribed  to  that  inherent 
low  vitality  of  the  tissues  which  obtains  in  this  disease, 
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and  also  to  certain  peculiaritieB  in  the  histolo^  of  the 
infiainmatory  products.  Virchow  long  ago  pointed  ont 
the  richly  oellalar  character  of  the  prodncts  of  scrofolouB 
inflammation,  the  tendency  of  the  cells  to  infiltrate  the 
tiasae,  and  the  extreme  tardiness  with  which  the  infiltra- 


Scrqflilimi  Irtftamnatlon  of  a  Bromliiu. — Section  of  a  unoll 
brouchua  of  u  nmrkediy  aorofuloua  cbili,  the  Hubiaot  of 
bronchitis,  which  lenuiDated  in  miliar;  tubercnloaia.  Tha 
deeper  structurea  of  tbe  bronchiftl  wall  are  seen  to  be 
eWenslTely  iaflltraled  with  cells,  moat  of  whioli  are  larger 
than  thoaa  met  with  in  tha  laaa  aitenBivs  inflltration  of 
healtfay  inSammatioa.  Tbe  inflltration  exlenda  to  and  in- 
vadea  tbe  walls  of  the  adjacent  alveoli,  which  are  aeen  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  drawing.  The  cavity  of  the  bron- 
chiu  contiuu  a  little  mncua,  m.     x  800,  rednoed  i. 

Hon  becomes  absorbed,  Bindfleisch  stated  that  these 
cells  are,  for  the  most  part,  larger  than  those  met  with  in 
healthy  iuflamniations  i    and  that  this  being  the  case. 
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their  removal  by  passage  into  the  lymphatics  is  less 
readily  effected.  Giant-cells  also  are  very  constantly 
met  with.  There  is  probably,  however,  no  difference 
between  these  elements  and  the  formative  and  giant- 
cells  which  Ziegler  fonnd  in  all  chronic  inflamma- 
tions (p.  276).  This  large  size  of  many  of  the  yonng  cells  in 
scrofulous  inflammation,  and  their  marked  tendency  to 
infiltrate  and  accumulate  is  well  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing  (Fig.  103). 

We  now  come  to  a  question  which  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  discussion,  and  which  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  etiology  of  scrofula — ^viz.,  its  relation  to  tnberele. 
It  is  generally  held,  and  probably  rightly  so,  that  scrofula 
favours  tuberculosis ;  and  clinically  we  know  that  tuber- 
culous processes  are  especially  prone  to  occur  in  the 
scrofulous.  The  similarity  in  the  histology  of  the  lesions, 
however^  together  with  the  fact  that  the  Bacillus  tuber- 
culosis is  often  found  in  what  appear  to  be  simply 
scrofulous  products,  has  suggested  the  possibility  that 
the  two  diseases  are  identical — ^that  the  peculiarities  of 
scrofulous  inflammation  are  also  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  specific  bacillus,  and  not  simply  to  an  inherited  or 
acquired  abnormal  susceptibility  to  simple  injuries. 
This  view  receives  some  support  from  a  consideration 
of  the  ready  union  obtained  in  amputations  for 
strumous  disease,  the  good  results  of  complete  excision 
of  diseased  synovial  membranes,  and  of  enucleation  of 
strumous  glands,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  extremely 
severe  injuries  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  tissues  of  stru- 
mous patients,  and  that  they  may  subsequently  be  exposed 
to  those  minor  injuries,  and  even  to  the  irritation 
of  septic  discharges,  which  are  held  to  render  the  in- 
flammation chronic,  but  still  they  do  not  in  the  majority 
of  cases  become  again  the  seats  of  intractable  inflamma- 
tion. It  may  be  said  that  all  the  excessively  vulnerable 
tissues  of  a  part  have  been  removed  by  amputation ;  bat 
this  can  hardly  be  maintained  in  excisions  in  which  parts 
of   epiphyses   are  left,  or  in  gouging  operations    upon 
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bones.  The  true  explanation  would  seem  to  be  tbat 
in  all  these  cases  we  *  have  removed  not  only  the 
products  of  the  inflammation  but  its  cause ;  and  what 
we  know  already  of  the  etiology  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion leads  us  to  suspect  the  infective  nature  of  the 
latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  in  such  cases 
as  the  above  a  scrofulous  inflammation  had  already 
become  infected  with  the  tubercle  bacillus;  and  when 
we  remember  the  extreme  frequency  with  which  the 
mucous  membranes  and  lymphatic  glands  in  scrofulous 
children  are  the  seats  of  obstinate  and  protracted  in- 
flammations which  ultimately  terminate  in  complete 
recovery,  we  cannot  but  question  the  identity  of  a 
scrofulous  with  a  tuberculous  process.  It  would  seem 
more  in  accordance  with  the  present  position  of  our 
knowledge  still  to  regard  a  scrofulous  lesion  as  a 
simple  but  chronic  inflammation,  and  a  tuberculous  one 
as  specific  and  due  to  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis;  the 
former  constituting  the  soil  which  is  most  suitable  for 
the  development  of  this  organism. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

INFLAMMATION   OF   SPECIAL  TISSUES 

AND  OBGANS. 

Thebe  is  nothing  more  to  state  concerning  the  process 
of  inflammation,  wherever  it  may  occur.  Every  tissue  in 
the  body  may  be  inflamed ;  but  whilst  this  is  common  in 
some,  it  is  rare  in  others.  Certain  forms  of  inflammation 
occur  with  especial  frequency  in  certain  parts ;  and  the 
same  part  may  present  different  appearances  under  the 
same  form  of  inflammation..  To  these  and  similar  points 
attention  must  now  be  directed. 
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The  student  sbonld  have  quite  ready  in  his  mind  the 
different  forms  of  inflammation,  and  their  names  should 
bring  before  him  a  picture  of  the  tissues  infiltrated  by 
a  certain  exudation ;  the  possible  fates  of  each  exudation— « 
complete  absorption,  imperfect  absorption  and  its  conse- 
quences, or  death — ^must  also  be  felt  instinctiYely, 


INFULMHATION  OF  THE   CONNECTIVE  TISSUES. 

Common  connective  tissue  accompanies  blood-vessels 
everywhere.  When  vessels  are  injured  this  tissue  is  more 
likely  than  any  other  to  share  in  that  injury;  and  if  the 
vessels  alone  are  damaged,  it  will  be  the  first  structure  to 
experience  the  effects  of  the  lesion.  Thus,  every  form  of 
inflammation  occurs  in  connective  tissue ;  the  whole  de- 
scription of  the  process  applies  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  special  varieties  of  connective  tissue, 
we  shall  speak  first  of  the  non-Tasonlar — cornea  and 
eartllaflre,  both  of  which  are  interesting  as  the  battle- 
grounds upon  which  the  origin  of  the  new  cells  in  inflam- 
mation have  been  fought  out;  for  it  was  hoped  that 
migration  from  vessels  would  here  be  done  away  with. 
But  we  already  know  from  Senftleben's  experiments  (p.  267) 
that  injury  of  the  cornea  produces  none  of  the  anatomical 
signs  of  inflammation  unless  the  marginal  vessels  are 
affected,  or  leucocytes  are  admitted  from  the  conjunctival 
sac.  About  the  third  day,  however,  after  destruction  of 
cells  regenerative  processes  set  in.  Observations  on  car- 
tilage are  more  difficult,  but  they  show  that  the  above 
results  hold  good. 

INFLAMMATldN  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Anteriorly  and  posteriorly  the  cornea  is  limited  by 
membranes  sufficiently  stout  to  resist  the  passage  of  leu- 
cocytes, but  these  enter  freely  from  the  margin,  together. 
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doubtless,  with  flnid  exudation  from  the  vessels,  along 
the  Ijmph-channels  in  which  the  cells  and  nerves  lie,  the 
leucocytes  accumulating  in  clusters  around  the  cells. 
Such  exudation  is  accompanied  by  softening  and  opacity  of 
the  corneal  structure,  and  may  lead  to  alteration  in  its 
curvature.  This  happens  in  vascular  keratitis  and  the 
interstitial  inflammation  of  congenital  syphilis.  A  slight 
vascular  exudation  forms  beneath  the  roughened  epithe- 
lium as  a  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  granular  lids, 
the  condition  being  known  as  pannus.  Pus  may  form 
*  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  constituting  onyx ;  and 
ulcers  in  all  stages  are  common.  They  heal  by  scar- 
tissue,  and  leave  an  opacity,  and  a  more  or  less  altered 
corneal  curve.  Any  keratitis  may  be  "  productive,"  and 
result  in  opacity  and  altered  curve. 

INFLAMMATION  OF   CABTILA6E. 

In  the  most  acute  inflammations  of  joints,  the  cartilage 
may  slough  bodily,  as  the  cornea  does  in  the  worst  cases 
of  conjunctivitis,  from  injury  and  lack  of  food  combined. 
It  then  either  peels  off  m  flakes  or  softens  and  wears  away 
at  points  of  pressure.  In  less  acute  cases  it  may  be 
invaded  by  leucocytes  from  the  joint  cavity  or  from  the 
bone.  In  the  former  case  some  white  corpuscles  may 
penetrate  the  injured  part  from  the  synovia;  but  the 
usual  course  is,  that  the  synovial  membrane  becomed 
thickened  by  a  vascular  round- celled  infiltration  and 
sends  processes  inwards  over  th&  surface  of  the  cartilage ; 
these  creep  on,  adhering  like  ivy,  and  their  cells  penetrate 
into  the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  eroding  it.  Primarily, 
or  secondarily  to  this  process,  the  subjacent  bone  may 
inflame,  and  granulation  tissue  springing  from  it  may 
similarly  eat  its  way  through  the  cartilages  at  several 
points,  riddling  it;  or  it  may  spread  out  beneath  its  car- 
tilage without  perforating  it,  but  loosening  it  so  that  it 
may  fall  into  the  joint^cavity.  As  a  rule,  no  sign  of  mul- 
tiplication of  cartilage  cells  is  seen,  although  leucocytes 
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natnrallj  collect  in  their  capaulee  (Fig.  104) ;  but  regeue- 
rotive  changea  probably  occnr  in  cbronic  cases.  In  such  & 
joint  the  flaid  is  alwaja  tarbid  from  degenerating  lenco- 
pjtea  and  their  prodacts — thus  differing  from  thatof  seroua 
Bjnovitis ;  the  transition  to  pns  is  easy,  with  more  intense 
irritation.  Healing  takes  place  bj  the  formation  of  scar- 
tisBDe  from  the  round-celled  eindation ;  short,  eitremely 
strong  and  wide  adhcBione  bind  the  Hnrfaces  together  pro- 
dncing  flbrons  ankjIoBis.  If  the  bone  is  involved  some 
or  all  of  the  adhesions  will  ossit; — bony  ankylosis. 

Fio.  IC* 


Section  qf  Inflamed  CartUagc—a.  The  normal  cartiloee- 
celle.  h.  The  tame  enlorged.  d.  Multiplication  of  c^ 
within  their  capsules  (probdbly  invaBion  hj  leucocytoB). 
e.  Eroding  Infer  of  grauulntion  tissue,      x   260.     (Oomil 


INFLAMKATION  OF  BONE. 

Inflammation  of  bone  always  originates  in  its  vascular 

Btmctnres— the  periosteum  and  mednlla.  It  is  nsnal, 
however,  to  speak  of  an  ostitia  when  the  mednlla  lying  in 
Haversian  canals  or  cancellona  spaces  ia  affected ;  of  a 
my^IlUa,  when  the  medulla  in  the  canal  of  a  long  bone 
is  most  markedly  involved.  Strict  limitation  of  iDflam- 
mation  to  one  of  these  parts  does  not  occnr ;  hence  such  a 
term  as  osteo-myelitis. 

PSBIOBTXTX8.— A  aerona  form  is  described.  It  is 
rare,  and  ia  the  nuldest  form  of  infective  inflammation 
of  the  pact.  The  eindation  is  highly  albuminous  (osteite 
albumineuse,  Oilier]. 
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Mbrlnoiui  and  prodnotlve  inflammationB  are  common 
as  the  result  of  injury  and  syphilis.  The  early  syphilitic 
node  consists  of  granulation  tissue  which  may  he  ahsorbed 
or  go  on  to  the  production  of  fihrous  tissue,  which 
may  ossify.  It  very  rarely  breaks  down.  Ossification 
begins  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone.  The  vessels  entering  the  Haversian 
canals  in  the  latter  are,  on  account  of  the  elevation 
of  the  periosteum,  more  or  less  vertical  to  the  surface ; 
hence  the  new  Haversian  canals  have  the  same 
direction.  At  first  well-defined  and  easily  separable 
from  the  old,  the  new  and  the  old  ultimately  become  in- 
distinguishably  blended.  Later  in  syphilis,'  when  gum- 
mata  form  beneath  the  periosteum,  it  is  common  for 
suppuration  and  superficial  caries  to  occur.  The  subcu- 
taneous bones  are  chiefly  affected.  Inflammatory  thick* 
ening  of  a  bone  is  always  due  to  periostitis. 

BuppuratiTe  periostitis  is  generally  a  part  of  the 
infective  disease  known  as  acute  necrosiSf  which  rarely» 
if  ever,  occurs  after  union  of  the  epiphyses.  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  the  poison  lodges  in  the  medulla,  excites 
suppuration  here,  and  spreads  through  Haversian  canals 
to  the  periosteum  to  set  up  the  same  process ;  but  probably 
it  may  affect  the  periosteum  primarily  and  alone.  Pus 
forming  beneath  this  membrane  strips  it  up  over  a 
larger  or  smaller  area ;  the  vessels  passing  into  the  bone 
are  greatly  stretched,  and  this  together  with  the  primary 
damage  to  the  vessels  induces  thrombosis  of  many. 
Hence  superficial  necrosis  is  the  usual  result ;  and  if  the 
medulla  also  has  suppurated,  the  necrosis  will  be  total — 
involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the  shaft.  FysBmia  com* 
monly  occurs  before  the  abscess  is  opened  ;  it  is  in  this 
disease  that  infective  fat-embolism  probably  occurs.  In 
•eptio  osteo-mj'elitie  a  diffuse  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion attacks  the  medulla  and  periosteum,  causing  total 
necrosis  of  large  portions  of  bone,  and  very  frequently  de- 
stroying the  patient  by  pyaemia. 
08TZTZ8.— The  mildest  form  described  is  that  in  which 
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granulation  tissne  is  produced.  This  occurs  mucli  ofbener 
in  cancellous  (vertebrffi,  tarsus,  carpus,,  epiphyses  of  long 
bones)  than  in  compact  bone.  A  round-celled  infiltration 
takes  place  in  the  medulla  and  presses  into  the  Haversian 
canals ;  the  fat  cells  disappear  before  it.  So  also  does  the 
hard  substance  of  the  bone ;  cancellous  plates  are  eaten 
through  and  Haversian  canals  widen.  A  section  shows 
the  spaces  crowded  with  small  round  cells,  often  develop-* 
ing  in  parts  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
bone  in  contact  with  them  are  seen  semilunar  erosions  as  if 
small  bites  had  been  taken  out  of  it.  These  are  called 
Howship's  lacunsd.  Each  contains  leucocytes,  formative 
cells,  and  often  a  giant-cell.  These  cells  are  eating  away 
the  bone.  The  normal  bone-corpuscles  remain  unchanged 
so  long  as  they  are  distinguishable.  This  process  is  called 
rarefyingr  ostitis,  and  is  an  ulceration  or  cartes  of  bone 
without  formation  of  pus.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  a  bone  thus  weakened  should  yield  to  pressure ;  thus 
bodies  of  vertebrae  may  disappear  more  or  less  completely, 
those  above  and  below  becoming  approximated ;  and  shafts 
of  long  bones  bend  markedly  as  is  seen  in  ostitis  deformans 
(Paget)  and  other  diffuse  inflammations.  The  inflamma- 
tory tissue  may  pursue  any  of  the  courses  mentioned  on 
p.  286. 

In  a  very  early  case  absorption  might  occur,  and  regene* 
ration  make  good  any  loss.  But  when  once  marked  destruc- 
tion of  bone  has  occurred,  scar-tissue  must  form  and  ossify 
if  a  cure  is  to  be  eflected,  and  this  is  what  happens  in  cases  of 
,  spinal  curvature  without  abscess.  '  Too  often,  however, 
degeneration  and  softening  of  the  cells,  with  more  or  less 
suppuration  occurs,  a  oold  abscess  resulting  (p.  278). 
When  this  is  opened  the  ulcerating,  cartons,  surface  of 
bone  is  exposed.  If  healing  occur,  it  is  by  the  development 
of  healthy  granulation  tissue  and  subsequent  scar-tissue, 
which  ossifies.  Tubercles  are  almost  always  found  in  such 
carious  processes.    Syphilis  is  another  cause. 

Breaking  down  of  granulation  tissue  from  closure  of  its 
vessels  leads  to  death  of  the  attacked  bone ;  the  pieces 
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wbicli  come  away  are  generally  of  small  size— oartes 
aecrotica- 

In  tlie  most  chronic  forms  of  ostitis  no  rarefaction 
of  bone  occurs ;  the  new  growth  slowly  ossifies,  and  the 
Haversian  canals  and  cancellous  spaces  diminish.  The 
bone  consequently  becomes  extremely  heavy  and  ivory 
like ;  it  is  generally  thickened  irregularly  from  coincident 
periostitis.  This  occurs  especially  in  the  long  bones  and  in 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  from  syphilis.  It  is  called  oon- 
denslnff  ostitis  or  sclerosis.  It  is  said  that  simple 
closure  of  a  large  number  of  Haversian  canals  may  lead  to 
death  of  the  affected  bone.  In  syphilitic  necrosis  of  the 
skull  the  sequestrum  is  often  very  dense ;  it  has  probably 
been  killed  by  degeneration  and  death  of  the  inflammatory 
products  in  the  bone  around  the  sclerosed  patch,  and  con- 
sequent destruction  of  the  few  vessels  which  entered  it. 

Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  find  the  rarefying  and  con- 
densing ostitis  combined.  Around  carious  patches,  osteo- 
plastic periostitis  and  condensing  ostitis  frequently  exist, 
thickening  and  rendering  more  dense  the  surrounding, 
bone.  It  may  be  that  this  less  acute  inflammatory'  pro- 
cess is  coupled  with  true  hyperplasia  of  the  bony  tissue. 

arBCROSZS. — We  have  already  seen  that  death  of  bone 
may  result  in  several  ways  from  different  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, each  leading,  however,  to  destruction  of  vessels 
and  arrest  of  nutrition. 

This  may  be  brought  about  by  injury  stripping  off  the 
periosteum  and  breaking  up  the  medulla ;  but  the  extreme 
rarity  of  necrosis,  even  in  the  most  serious  simple  fracture, 
shows  that  injury  alone,  with  the  inflammation  which  it 
excites,  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause.  But  it  may 
act  indirectly  by  preparing  the  nidus  for  septic  (in  com- 
pound fractures)  and  infective  organisms.  These  con- 
stantly acting  and  severe  irritants  increase  the  damage  so 
much  that  more  or  less  extensive  thrombosis,  with  death 
of  the  parts,  ensues. 

Suppuration  beneath  the  periosteum  and  in  the  medulla 
are  the  causes  of  necrosis.    This  result  is  much  commoner 
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in  compact  than  in  cancellons  tissne,  owing  to  tbe  greater 
ease  with  which  exudations  compress  the  vessels  in  the 
nnyielding  channels  of  the  former.  Necrosis  may  occur 
also  in  a  less  violent  way  in  rarefjring  and  condensing 
ostitis  (see  a/rUea),  by  death  of  the  infiltration. 

The  piece  of  dead  bone  is  calle<I  a  seqaestnim ;  it  is 
cast  off  by  a  process  of  caries  described  on  p.  34S.  It  may 
be  total,  involving  the  whole  thickness ;  superllelalff  or 
central — the  latter  being  mnch  the  rarer. 

The  removal  of  the  sequestrum  from  the  granulation 
tissue  with  which  it  is  in  contact  is  often  effected  only 
with  considerable  difficulty,  especially  if  it  be  deeply 
seated.  This  difficulty  is  occasionally  due  to  a  more  or 
less  thick  layer  of  the  old  bone  surrounding  the  necrosed 
portion.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  it  is  owing  to 
the  participation  of  the  periosteum  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  The  inflamed  periosteum  produces  new  bone, 
a  capsule  of  which  is  thus  formed,  inclosing  the  se- 
questrum. Openings  exist  in  this  capsule  {chacoe)  leading 
«to  the  dead  bone,  and  through  these  openings  the  inflam- 
matory products  are  discharged.  When  the  sequestrum 
is  quite  superficial,  its  removal  is,  of  course,  more  readily 
effected. 

There  are  two  other  morbid  conditions  of  bone, 
which  although  probably  not  coming  within  the 
category  of  inflammatiou,  may  be  conveniently  de- 
scribed in  the  present  chapter— viz.,  Mollitles  Osslnm 
and  Siokets. 


UOLLITIES  OSSIUH. 

MoUities  Ossium  or  Osteomalacia  is  a  rare  disease, 
occuring  only  in  adults,  and  especially  in  pregnant  women 
who  have  borne  many  children.  It  is  characterised  by 
progressive  decalcification  of  the  bones,  whilst  the  marrow 
increases  steadily  and  becomes  converted  into  a  vascular 
ronud-celled  structure.  All  bone  is  gradually  absorbed, 
except  a  thin  layer  beneath  the  periosteum ;  so  the  bones 
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become  mere  shells  in  extreme  cases,  very  light,  easily  cut 
with  a  knife,  bending  or  breaking  readily.  Early  in  the 
disease  fractures  unite.  On  section  in  early  stages  the 
*cancelli  and  Haversian  canals  are  enlarged  and  full  of  a 
reddish,  gelatinous  substance,  which  at  a  later  period  may 
become  yellow  and  fatty. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  obscure.  Sporadic  cases 
occur  everywhere,  but  it  is  frequent  in  some  places; 
as  in  certain  valleys  •  about  the  Bhine,  where,  it  is 
stated,  there  are  women  living  who  have  undergone 
Csesarean  section  for  deformed  pelvis  more  than  once. 
The  pelvic  deformity  is  of  chief  importance ;  the  sacrum 
is  pushed  downwards  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
the  acetabula  upwards  and  inwards  by  the  resistance 
of  the  femora,  l^us  greatly  shortening  the  two  oblique 
diameters. 

Lactic  acid  has  been  found  in  the  bone,  the  reaction  of 
which  is  said  to  be  acid,  and  in  the  urine.  The  latter 
usually  contains  excess  of  lime  salts  which  have  been 
removed  from  the  bone  and  eliminated. 

BICKETS. 

This  disease  of  children  is  so  specially  frequent  in  the 
large  towns  of  England  that  it  has  acquired  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  name  of  the  "  English  disease."  It  appears  to 
be  caused  by  defective  hygienic  conditions,  especially  bad 
air  and  improper  feeding.  It  is  particularly  common  in 
children  brought  up  by  hand,  and,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Jenner,  becomes  more  severe  in  the  later  children  of  poor 
families.  It  may  probably  be  said  that  all  conditions 
which  materially  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  a  child 
may  cause  rickets ;  and  among  these  the  absence  of  fresh 
food  ranks  highest. 

The  disease  is  characterised  mainly  by  changes  affect- 
ing the  growing  tissues  of  bones,  and  therefore  most 
marked  where  growth  is  most  active — ^viz.,  at  the 
epiphyses  of  long,  and  at  the  margins   of,   flat  bones. 
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These  changes  produce  nndne  softness  and  consequent 
bending  or  breaking  (green-stick  fracture).  The  bone 
lesions  are  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  general  ill- 
health,  and  often  by  enlargement  of  the  liver,  spleen; 
and  less  often,  of  the  kidneys  and  lymphatic  glands, 
due  chiefly  to  increase  of  their  interstitial  connective 
tissuej  but  in  part  also  to  overgrowth  of  their  essential 
structure  (Dickinson). 

The  alteration  in  the  bones  may  be  briefly  described  as 
consisting  in  ''  an  increased  preparation  for  ossification, 
but  an  incomplete  performance  of  the  process"  (Jenner). 
If  we  look  at  the  end  of  a  healthy,  growing,  long  bone  we 
see  the  white  epiphyseal  cartilage  adherent  along  a 
straight  line  to  the  shaft  which  consists  here  of  loose  bancel- 
lous*  tissue,  the  spaces  of  which  are  filled  with  red  marrow. 
Between  the  bone  and  the  epiphysis  is  a  blue,  semi-trans- 
lucent band  about  one  millimetre  broad  with  practically 
straight  margins.  Microscopically,  the  blue  Hne  is  found 
to  consist  of  the  one  or  two  layers  of  cartilage-cells  which 
normally  multiply  and  enlarge,  forming  the  well-known 
oval  groups  among  which  ossification  proceeds.  The 
septa  between  these  groups  have  become  very  thin,  and 
towards  the  shaft  they  are  calcifying ;  a  sudden  transi- 
tion from  the  Q3artilage-cells  to  those  of  the  vascular  red 
marrow  is  seen.  So  soon  as  these  spaces  (primary  areoles) 
with  calcified  walls  are  occupied  by  the  round-celled 
marrow,  absorption  begins,  and  adjacent  spaces  open  into 
each  other  and  form  the  larger  secondary  areolsB.  On  the 
walls  of  these  laminee  of  bone  are  deposited,  including 
osteoblasts  in  lacunsB  between  them ;  and  thus  Haversian 
systems  are  gradually  developed.  The  calcified  cartilage- 
matrix  is  darker  and  more  granular  than  the  bone  laid 
down  by  the  medulla  which  gradually  replaces  it 

In  a  ricketty  bone,  the  blue  transition  zone  is  in  its 
elements  like  that  in  health,  but  is  much  wider  than 
normal,  affecting  several  rows  of  cells,  and  its  outlines 
towards  the  bone  and  towards  the  cartilage  are  very 
irregular,  the  calcification  of  the  matrix  to  form  primary 
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areolaB  occurs  witHoat  any  regnlaritj,  so  that  patches  of  cal- 
cification or  of  young  bone  may  be  found  in  the  transition- 
zone  detached  from'  the  shaft,  and  oval  collections  of  car- 
tilage-cells are  seen  among  secondary  areolsd  full  of  red 
marrow.  Speedy  fusion  of  the  primary  into  secondary 
areolae  occurs,  but  the  deposit  of  laminaa  of  bone  is  in- 
fiignificant. 

Beneath  the  periosteum,  osteoblasts  form  in  excess  of 
the  normal,  and  osteogenic  fibres  appear,  but  calcification 
is  very  backward.  •  Central  absorption  goes  on  as  usual 
to  form  the  medullary  cavity,  and  the  sound  bone  which 
was  laid  down  before  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  which 
was  distinguished  from  the  ricketty  bone  by  its  greater 
density  and  less  opaque  aspect,  is  gradually  removed. 
The  bone,  now  consisting  only  of  the  soft  ricketty  struc- 
ture, yields  more  or  less  readily  under  pressure,  or  breaks 
nnder  slight  violence.  The  fracture,  however,  is  often 
incomplete.  When  bending  occurs.  Nature  endeavours  to 
support  the  concave  side  by  throwing  out  along  it  a 
buttress  of  bone.  This  is  often  seen  in  the  femur  and 
tibia,  giving  the  bones  a  flat,  somewhat  razor-like  ap- 
pearance. 

The  thickening  of  the  epiphyses,  the  displacements 
which  occur  about  the  junction  of  shaft  with  epiphysis, 
the  thickenings  of  the  edges  of  the  cranial  bones,  as  the 
parietals,  and  the  abnormal  curvatures  of  bones  under 
pressure,  are  readily  explained  by  conditions  such  as  the 
above. 

The  process  above  described  seems  to  be  injurious  to 
the  subsequent  growth  of  the  epiphyses.  They  often  join 
the  shafts  early,  dwarfed  stature  being  the  result.  We 
may  just  mention  on  account  of  its  importance  the  ricketty 
pelvis.  There  are  two  forms.  The  first  shows  shortening 
of  the  conjugate  diameter  only,  and  is  contracted  in  cases 
in  which  the  child,  being  unable  to  walk,  is  kept  lying. 
The  other  closely  resembles  the  osteomalacic  pelvis,  and 
the  mechanism  of  its  production  is  the  same,  for  it  occurs 
in  children  who  are  able  to  walk  about. 

A  A 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
INFLAMMATION  OF  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

INPLAMMATION  OF  ABTEBIES. 

In  studying  the  process  of  inflammation  in  arteries,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  middle  and  inner  coats  of 
these  vessels  are  non-vascular,  the  bloodvessels  being 
distributed  in  the  external  layers.  As  in  other  tiflsues, 
inflammation  of  arteries  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

ACUTB  ASTS&ITI8. — ^Acute  idiopathic  arteritis  was 
formerly  regarded  as  common,  the  staining  of  the  inner 
coat  which  occurs  in  septic  fevers  being  mistaken  for 
inflammatory  hypersBmia.    No  such  disease  is  now  recog- 
nised. Acute  inflammation  may  be  produced  by  ininrjt  as 
when  a  vessel  is  tied,  twisted,  &c. ;  or  by  the  formation  or 
impaction  in  the  vessel  of  an  irritant  body  (thrombus  or 
embolus);  or  by  extension  from   surrounding    parts. 
The  changes  in  traumatic  arteritis  are  described  at  p.  234, 
and  the  eflects  produced  by  a  simple  thrombus  are  similar. 
Plugging  of  an  artery  by  a  simple  embolus  causes  only  a 
chronic  inflammation  ;  but  the  infective  emboli  in  cases  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  &c.,  are  believed  to  produce  acute 
infiltration  and  softening,  and  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
aneurism  in  young  people.    In  arteritis  by  extension  the 
outer  coat  is  first  and  chiefly  affected;  if  the  process 
extends  so  as  to  aflect  the   intima,  the  endothelium 
becomes  shed,  and  thrombosis  results.    Thus  destruction 
of  vessels  by  ulceration  does  not  cause  hsBmorrhage, 
unless  the  clot  breaks  down,  as  it  possibly  will  if  infected 
from  a  foul  wound.    This  is  the  commonest  caxise  of 
secondary  hsemorrhage. 

CBSOVZO  BVBASTX&ITX8.  — Whilst  the  acute 
inflammations  affect  more  or  less  generally  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  artery,  the  chronic  inflammations  affect 
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primarilj  and  perhaps  solely  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
intima.     Hence  the  term  etaronio  endarteritis. 

The  eauses  of  chronic  endarteritis  are  meeliaiiloal 
strain  and  sypblUs.  The  former  has  been  shown  byMozon 
to  be  the  cause  of  those  very  common  changes  in  the 
larger  arteries  after  middle  life  which  go  by  the  names — 
obronlo  endarterltlsp  arteritis  deformans^  or  atbe- 
roma.  The  proofs  adduced  are — the  much  greater  fre- 
quency of  these  changes  in  the  aortic  than  in  the 
pulmonary  system ;  their  occurrence  in  the  latter  when 
the  pressure  is  raised,  as  in  mitral  obstruction;  their 
relative  frequency  in  those  systemic  arteries  which  are 
most  exposed  to  strain,  especially  the  arch  of  the  aorta ; 
and  the  effect  of  conditions  which  raise  the  blood-pressure 
in  producing  them.  Thus  athletes  are  very  liable  to  the 
disease ;  and  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in  which  the  high- 
tension  pulse  is  well  known,  is  a  common  cause  of 
atheroma.  Sypl&llls,  as  a  cause  of  endarteritis,  has  been 
considered  in  a  preceding  chapter  (see  p.  335). 

Atberoma  affects  chiefly  the  larger  vessels  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  and  those  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It 
commonly  forms  rings  round  the  mouths  of  branches 
leaving  a  main  trunk.  It  appears  as  slightly  prominent 
yellowish  patches,  covered  by  normal  endothelium;  in 
fact,  this  and  the  superficial  layers  of  the  intima  may  be 
stripped  off,  leaving  the  diseased  tissue  beneath.  It  thus 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  superficial  fatty  patches 
which  result  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  endothelial 
and  sub-endothelial  connective-tissue  cells  (p.  62). 

In  the  e&rliest  stage  of  the  process  a  greyish,  semi- 
translucent,  round-celled  infiltration  is  found  between  the 
laminae  forming  the  deeper  part  of  the  intima.  This  may 
go  on  to  the  production  of  fibrous  tissue,  a  dense  fibroid 
plaque  or  more  diffuse  thickening  resulting ;  more  often 
formation  of  fibroid  tissue  and  fatty  degeneration  are 
fooiid  together  (Fig.  105);  or  fatty  degeneration  and 
calcification  may  occur;  or  the  fatty  degeneration  may 
lead  to  complete  softening.    Then  a  soft,  yellowish,  pul- 

aa2 
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taceouB  material,  consiBting  of  fatty  dSbrie  and  choleBterin. 
crystals,  is  found  beneaUi  the  intima.  This  has  been 
termed  aa  nUteroniaitona  Mwoeaa.  If  the  lining  mem- 
brane perishes  or  is  tora,  the  so^ned  matters  are  carried 
awaj  by  the  blood-atream,  leaving  an  atlieroinMoaa 
nloer.  The  middle  and  external  coats  become  more  or 
less  infiltrated  with  lencocjtes  and  converted  into  fibions 
.  tissue. 

FiQ.  105. 


Atheroma  qfthe  Aorta. — BhowIiiB  the  cellular ioflltntlon 
of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  inner  cost,  and  the  coneequoat 
iateni&l  bulging  of  the  vesseL  The  Dew  tiaane  has  nnder- 
goDS  more  or  less  f&tty  degeneration.  Them  is  also  eome 
cellulu:  ioflltistion  of  the  middle  coat,  i.  Internal,  m. 
middle,  <.  external  coat  of  TesseL      "  60,  reduced  \. 

It  is  not  nucommou  to  find  the  arch  of  the  aorta  so 
studded  witb  small,  thickly  set,  raised  plaqnes  that  it 
looks  somewhat  like  alligator-hide.     The  plaqnes  are 
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yellow,  many  of  them  perhaps  calcified,  and  the  calcareons 
plates  may  be  quite  bare  or  covered  by  endothelium  or 
a  little  fibrin;  atheromatous  abscesses  and  ulcers  may 
also  be  present.  The  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries  are 
often  more  or  leas  diminished  by  yellow  rings  around 
them,  and  the  blood  supply  to  the  heart  proportionately 
lessened. 

It  is  obvious  that  changes  of  this  kind  will  greatly 
impair  the  elasticity  of  a  vessel  and  render  imperfect  the 
circulation  in  the  parts  beyond.  Moreover,  the  inelastic 
vessel  wall  tends  slowly  to  yield  under  the  constant 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subject.  General  dilatation  of  the 
vessel  results ;  perhaps  even  a  fusiform  or  cylindiiform 
aneurism.  When  an  atheromatous  ulcer  forms,  the 
vessel  is  specially  weakened  at  this  spot,  and  a  saocnlated 
aneurism,  or  even  rupture,  may  occur  if  the  external 
coats  have  not  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  formation 
of  inflammatory  tissue  in  them.  And  if  the  tissues  round 
the  margin  of  the  ulcer  have  not  been  matted  together  by 
new  tissue,  the  blood  may  find  its  way  in  the  substance  of 
the  middle  coat  between  the  internal  and  external,  forming 
a  dlssectinir  aneurism. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  VEINS. 

Inflammatory  processes  in  veins  are  more  frequent 
than  in  arteries,  but  here  they  are  in  the  very  great 
majority  of  cases  secondary  to  coagulation  of  the  blood 
within  the  vein  (tbrombosis),  the  coagulum  exercising  an 
injurious  influence  upon  the  coats  of  the  vesseL  These 
inflammations  resulting  from  thrombosis  have  already 
been  described  (p.  231).  They  are  localised  or  spreading, 
according  as  the  clot  is  simple  or  continued  (p.  233). 

Other  causes  of  phlebitis  are  violent  injary-f  and 
extension  of  inflammation  from  adjacent  tissues.  Paget 
describes  a  gouty  phlebitis  especially  common  in  the 
internal  saphenous,  and  often  recurrent. 

The  structural  changes  closely  resemble  those  in  the 
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arterieH.  In  phlebitis  from  injniy  or  from  exteosion,  the 
«iteTual  ajid  middle  ooats  become  isfiltiuted  with  cells. 
the  Titalit;  of  the  intima  ultimatelj  becomes  impaired  or 
lost,  and  whan  thia  has  ocoorred  the  blood  within  the  vein 
coagulates.  la  phlebitis  framthromboBis  the  eadotheliTun 
miiat  snffer  earliest. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  HEART. 

Inflamuatobt  processeB  in  the  heart  maj  affect  the  snb* 
stance  of  the  organ,  or  the  endocardinm.  Thej  are  much 
more  freqnent  in  the  last- named  eitnation. 


Endocarditis  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  valves 
of  the  heart,  although  it  is  occasionallj  met  with  in- 


rv\flammatioa  o/Aort^  Valves. 
— Tha  earlier  Btaga  of  the  pru- 

cesB.     Showing    tha   situntion        Valve  Been  from'tbe  anncuur 
of    the  inflammatory  granulft'         Borfiice.    Showing  the  Bituation 
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Tolving  mora  or  less  of  the  cardiac  cavities.    After  birth 
the  prooesB  is  ahnoHt  exclusivelj  confined  to  the  l«n  side 
of  the  oi^n,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  com- 
mences in,  and  compaiuttTelj  rarely  extends  beyond,  the 
confines    of   the    aortic  sind  rait^  valves   and  corre- 
sponding orifices.    Bat  daring  fcetal  life,  endocarditis  is 
as  eiclnsively  confined  to  the  rlsbt  side  (arrterial),  giving 
rise  to  oongeaital  valve- 
lesions.    It  is  those  por-  Fw.  108. 
tions  of  the  valves  whioh 
come  into  contact  in  the 
a£t  of  closure,  and  »re 
thus  most  expoeed  fojrie- 
tion,  which  are  especially 
involved,  and  in  which 
the  changes  nsnally  com- 
mence.    Thns,    in    the 
aortio  valves,  it  is  the 
convex  sorfaces  of  the 
segments  which  are  most 
liable  to  be  affected,  and 
not  the  free  edge  of  the 
segment,  but  the  little 
tad   of   ti.«.e    whici    „SSS"-~'SlS'l5".ttU» 

passes  from  its  attached  on  one  of  the  segments  uf  the  Boitio 

border    to    the    oorpns  vslve.tthich  by  rubbing  on  the  flndo- 

..     .         ,  cardiuru  below  haa  produced  uume- 

ArantU    in    the     centre  ^ona  inflammatory  KrannlBtiona  (i). 

(Fig.  106) ;   and  in  the 

mitral  valve,  the  anricnlar  surface  of  the  segments  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  attachment  of  the  chordie  ten- 
dineee  (Fig.  107).  When  portions  of  the  endocardinm 
apart  from  the  valves  are  affected,  this  is  freqaentij  dne, 
as  pointed  oat  by  Dr.  Moion,  to  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  friction  of  vegetations  or  fibrinous  clots  situated 
on  the  valves  themselves  {Fig,  108). 

The  histological  changes  accompanying  endocarditis 
resemble  those  already  described  as  occorriug  in  those 
more  chronic  forms  of  arterial  inflammation  known  as 


\ 
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atheromatoas.  The  endocardiam  and  inner  coat  of  an 
artery  are  very  analogous  in  their  structure,  both  being 
non-vasculari  and  consisting  of  a  layer  of  connective 
tissue  with  an  internal  endothelial  covering.  The  inflam- 
matory process  may  be  acute  Or  chronic. 

iLCVTS  mrBOCASBZTis. — If  the  process  be  acute, 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  endocardium  become  rapidly 
infiltrated  with  young  cells,  and  as  these  increase  in 
number  the  intercellular  substance  becomes  softened  and 
destroyed,  and  thus  is  produced  a  soft  tissue  composed 
almost  entirely  of  cells  such  as  always  results  from 
inflammatory  processes  in  connective  tissue.  The  new 
tissue  as  it  increases  projects  through  the  superjacent 
endothelium  in  the  form    of  minute  granulations   and 

vegetations  upon  the  surf  ace  of  the 
softened  valve.  (See  Figs.  106  and 
107.)  The  endothelial  elements 
are  said  by  some  to  participate  in 
the  active  process.  This  is  the 
papillary  form  of  the  disease. 

The  above  changes  take  place  in 
an  almost  non-vascular  tissue,  and 
Acute  EndocardUis.^    although  there  is  more  or  less  in- 

A  gmaulation  from  the    urease  of  vascularity  in  the  external 
mitral  valve,  Bhowmg  a  _  ■,.  i  ,  -i         j.t_  m 

fibrinous  coagulum  upon    endocardial  layers,  where  the  capil- 

the  surface  of  the  granu-    laries  are  more  numerous,  there  is 
fleisch.)  ^      •     (    n  -    rarely  any  redness  or  injection  of 

the  endocardium  seen  after  death. 
The  granulations,  rough  and  bereft  of  endothelium, 
frequently  induce  coagulation  upon  themselves,  and 
become  covered  by  fibrinous  caps.  These  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  vegetations  themselves.  (Fig.  ]  09.) 
The  results  of  this  cellular  infiltration  varyl  If  the 
process  be  very  intense  the  new  tissue  may  break  down, 
and  thus  a  loss  of  substance  result — an  endocardial  ulcer. 
This  takes  place  without  any  accumulation  of  cells 
sufficient  to  form  an  abscess,  the  new  tissue  simply 
becoming  rapidly  softened  and  disintegrating.     In  rare 
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cases,  however,  small  quantities  of  pus  are  found  in  the 
deeper  endocardial  layers.  The  ulcer  is  irregularly 
defined,  and  its  edges  are  usually  swelled  and  thickened. 
This  nloerative  endooarditu  is,  however,  not  frequent,  . 
the  process  usually  being  less  acute*  The  ulceration 
may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  valve,  or  to  a  considerable 
destruction  of  its  substance.  Laceration  or  aneurism 
of  the  valve  may  also  ensue  from  the  pressure  exercised 
by  the  blood  against  the  damaged  tissue.  Sometimes 
the  ulcerative  process  extends  so  as  to  involve  the  cardiac 
substance.  Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  a  grave  affection, 
often  giving  rise  to  embolism,  and  sometimes  to  a 
pysBmic  process. 

When  the  inflammatory  process  is  less  intense,  as  is 
much  more  commonly  the  case,  the  granulating  valves 
may  adhere  to  each  other,  or  to  an  inflamed  patch 
on  the  wall  of  the  heart.  The  new  tissue  becomes 
incompletely  organised  into  a  flbrillated  structure, 
whilst  it  undergoes,  in  part,  fatty  and  calcareous  de- 
generation. These  changes  always  produce  permanent 
tblckeniiir,  ri§ridity,  and  slirinklnff  of  the  valves,  and 
consequent  insufficiency,  stenosis,  or  both.  The  new 
tissue  may  continue  to  grow  after  the  severity  of  the 
process  has  subsided,  and  thus  are  produced  the  vege- 
tations and  papillary  excrescences  on  the  valve  which 
are  so  commonly  met  with.  (See  Fig.  108.)  These 
consist  of  a  lowly  organised  tissue,  which  tends  to  un- 
dergo fatty  and  calcareous  changes. 

Stiolory. — Endocarditis  occurs  especially  in  acute 
rheumatism ;  also  in  pyssmia,  puerperal  fever,  gonorroehal 
rheumatism,  scarlatina,  typhoid,  and  chronic  Bright's 
disease.  The  papillary  form  is  by  far  the  commoner.  The 
ulcerative  may  occur  primarily,  but  as  a  rule  supervenes 
upon  the  papillary  or  chronic  forms. 

The  relation  of  endocarditis  to  the  above  diseases,  and 
the  course  of  the  ulcerative  form,  suggests  an  infective 
origin.  In  ulcerative  endocarditis  many  observers  have 
found  micrococcus-colonies  on  the  vegetations  and  in 
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the  sabBtance  of  the  valves.  Koster  and  KLehs  fonnd 
them  also  in  the  papillary  form.  In  some  cases  bacilli 
also  have  been  fonnd.  In  five  cases  of  primary  nloerative 
endocarditis  examined  by  B.-Hirschfeld,  cocci  only  were 
present  in  all;  and  these  organisms  are  demonstrable 
also  in  the  secondary  inflammations.  In  some  cases  no 
fungi  have  been  fonnd.  No  positive  conclnsion  can  be 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease 
without  culture-  and  inoculation-experiments. 

CBBOVZC  BVBOCASBins. — ^This  may  be  the 
sequel  of  acute  inflammation,  or  the  process  may,  from 
its  commencement,  be  chronic  in  its  nature.  Conditions 
of  mechanical  strain,  such  as  lead  to  chronic  endarteritis, 
are  the  most  important  causes  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  endocardium.  The  cell-inflltration  is  much  less 
rapid  and  abundant  than  in  the  acute  form ;  the  inter- 
cellular substance  consequently  becoipes  much  less 
softened  and  destroyed,  and  the  new  tissue  has  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  develop  into  a  flbrillated  structure. 
The  result  of  these  chronic  processes  is  the  production 
of  a  fibroid  tblckenlnff  of  the  endocardium,  with 
considerable  induration  and  contraction  of  the  valves 
or  valvular  orifices.  The  new  tissue  sometimes  forms 
papillary  growths  on  the  valves,  which  undergo  partial 
fatty  and  calcareous  changes.    (See  Fig.  108.) 

HYOCABDITIS. 

Myocarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  substance, 
is  much  less  frequent  than  the  preceding.  Intense  and 
concentrated  inflammations  leading  to  the  formation  of 
abscess  probably  occur  only  as  the  result  of  a  pyeemic 
process.  Less  intense  and  more  diffuse  forms  of  cardiac 
inflammation  are  also  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
association  with  pericarditis,  and,  less  commonly,  with 
endocarditis.  Here  the  inflammatory  process  appears, 
by  extension,  to  involve  the  immediately  adjacent  mus- 
cular layers  of  the  organ,  which   are  found  infiltrated 
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with  Hin&ll  cells,  the  fibres  themBelveB   being   softened 
and  granular. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  form  of  mjocarditia  mnat  be 
Tecognised  in  which  the  substance  of  the  heart  becomes 
more  generally  ioTolved.  In  certain  cases  oi  acate  rhen- 
matiam  the  mnscnlsj'  tissne  of  the  heart  is  found  after 
death  swollen,  softened,  opaque,  and  occasionallj  faintly 
mottled  with  sligbtlj  yellowish  patches.  Wiien  eiamined 
microscopically,  the  fibres  are  seen  to  have  lost  their 
striation  and  to  be  finely  grannkir,  their  nuclei  are  large 
and  prominent,  and  small  cells  are  found  in  varying 


Aeule  Myocarditla,  — From  a  cnee  of  acute  rbeumstiBm, 

a.  A  thin  Bection  of  the  left  ventriole  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  muacalar  flbrea,  showing  the  i 
condition  of  the  fibres,  and  th- ' 

b.  A  tranflveree  aection,  shov 
of  the  intennuscular  tisBue. 

numbers,  infiltrating  the  intermuscular  tissue.  (Pig.  110). 
I  have  met  with  these  appearances  in  two  or  three  cases 
of  acute  rheumatiiim,  and  they  mnst,  I  think,  be  regarded 
aa  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  acute  iufiammatory 
process.  The  change  is  most  marked  in  the  left  ventricle, 
and  it  is  usually  associated  with  endo-  or  peri-carditis. 
It  is  a  grave  complication  of  acute  rhenmatigm,  and 
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t)erIiapB  of  some  other  diseases ;  it  is  probably  more  fre- 
qnent  tban  is  generally  sappoaed. 

PXBBOZS  mVWt^TXOV  OF  TKB  BBAXT. — This, 
a  comparatively  rare  condition,  is  probably,  in  most  cases,  a 
resnlt  of  chronio  myocarditis.  Tlie  cban^  is  characterised 
by  the  development  of  a  fibrillated  tisane  between  the 
mnscnlar  elementa.  The  process  commeDces  in  the  inter* 
mnscular  septa  aronnd  the  blood-veasela.  This  becomes 
jipj  2j[  infiltrated  with  small  cells,  which 

tend    to   develop  into   connec- 
tive  tissne.     (Fig.  111.)     The 
growth  of  new  tissne  gradnally 
extends   between    the    bundles 
of  mnscnlar  fibres,  so  that  niti- 
I  mately  each  fibre  may  be  snr- 
ronnded  by   a  tract   of   dense 
fibroid  tiaane.    (Fig.  112.)    The 
mnscnlar      fibres      themselves, 
owing  to   the    resnlting    inter- 
ference    witli     their     nutritive 
Ffbrold  I^duratbm  qf  the   Bnpply,  atrophy,  nndei^o  fatty 
flfort— A  thin  Becrionftom   metamorphosis,    and    are    gra- 

etowth  in  the  intermnscnliir  growth.  (Fig.  112.)  Very  fre- 
eepta  arooad  Ihs  blood-  qngntly  the  cellular  natnre  ot 
veseeU.  n-o.  vesBals.  x  200.    ?,  ,,        ,.,_,,, 

the  growtn,  which  I  believe  to 
characterise  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development,  is  not 
Been,  the  new  tissne  being  simply  fibroid.* 

Fibroid  induration  of  the  heart  appears  in  many  cases 
to  be  induced  by  inflammatory  processes  commencing  in 
the  peri-  or  endp-cardium.  When  secondary  to  pericar- 
ditis, thechange  is  nsnally  most  advanced  in  the  more  ex- 
ternal portions  of  the  cardiac  walls,  and  it  commonly  affects 
both  the  right  and  left  ventricles.     When,  on  the  other 


•  Dr.  Hilton  FsggB,  in  a  sen 
of  the  heart,  found  that  cellula 

8  of 

eleven  cases  of  fibroid  disewo 

elcE 

almost  iuvartably  absent.     (Se 

Tra 

M.PMi.   Soc.  Lrmd.,  vol  iiv. 

P.  64,) 
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hand,  an  endocarditiB  is  the  precursor  of  the  indurative 
process,  the  change  is  more  marked  in  the  internal  mag- 
colar  layers,  and  inasmuch  as  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  endocardium  occur  almost  eiolusively  in  the  left 
cardiac  cavities,  the  left  ventricle  is  principally  involved. 
In  other  cases  the  fibroid  growth  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  syphilis.     (See  "  Syphilis.") 

Although  the  growth  of  new  tissue  is  thus  usually  more 
advanced  in  certain  portions  of  the  mnscular  walls  than 
in  others,  it  is  by  no  means  uniformly  distributed.  In 
some  parts  it  may  be  very  dense,  the  mnscnlair  fibres 


Fibroid  IndaraHoa  qflhe  Heart. — A  aeotioD  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  sune  heart  aa  Fig.  Ill,  showing 
a  more  ftdvanced  stage.  Ths  fibroid  tlBBue  BarronndB 
the  iadividiwl  muscular  fibres,  which  are  undergoing 
fatty  dBgeueration.     x  300. 

being  entirely  obliterated,  whilst  in  others  it  is  entirely 
wanting,  and  the  muscular  elements  present  a  normal 
appearance. 

The  cardiac  walls  may  become  much  thickened  by  the 
new  growth,  and  the  indumtion  of  texture  is  often  very 
considerable.  In  the  specimen  from  which  the  accom- 
panying drawings  were  made  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle 
were  so  hard  that  they  cut  almost  like  a  piece  of  tendon. 

Fibroid  induration  of  the  heart^exoluding  that  result- 
ing from  syphilis — appears  to  occupy  the  same  patholo- 
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gical  position  as  similar  fibroid  changes  in  other  organs 
e,g.f  in  the  liver  and  kidneys.  It  mnst  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process 
— a  chronic  myocarditis.  Its  efEect  mnst  evidently  be  to 
interfere  very  materially  with  the  motor  power  of  the 
organ,  and  it  consequently  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
grave  of  all  the  cardiac  diseases. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  LYMPHATIC 
STEUCTURES. 

Iktlammatoet  processes  in  lymphatic  structures  usually 
result  from  their  injury  by  substances  conveyed  to  them 
by  the  lymphatic  vessels.  They  include — acute  and 
cbronio  inflammations,  and  the  specific  inflammations 
associated  with  Typlioid  rever.  Each  of  these  must  be 
considered  separately. 

ACITTE  INrLAMMATION  OF  LYMPHATIC  STBUCTUBBS. 

Examples  of  acute  inflammation  of  lymphatic  struc- 
tures are  furnished  by  the  inflammation  of  the  glands  in 
the  axilla  from  a  wound  on  the  hand,  of  the  glands  in  the 
groin  from  gonorrhoea,  and  of  Peyer's  and  the  solitary 
glands  in  the  intestine  from  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane. 

Inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands  is  almost  always  due 
to  absorption  of  some  infective  substance  from  a  primary 
focus  of  inflammation  (diphtheritic,  erysipelatous,  scar- 
latinal, chancrous,  &c.) ;  micro-organisms  have  frequently 
been  demonstrated  in  them.  A  gland  affected  by  acute 
inflammation  becomes  intensely  vascular  and  the  seat  of 
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free  exnda.tioii.  The  esoapmg  lenco«7teB  accnmulata  in 
its  tissues  and  Biuneea,  ntitil  all  diBtiactioa  between 
medulla  and  cortex  ha^  disappeared,  and  the  gland  snb- 
etsQce  is  soft  and  pulpy,  and  perhaps  strewn  with 
liEBiaorrhages.  Leucocytes  intheljmph  coming  ^tn  the 
primary  focTis  are  also  detained  in  the  gland. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  injurious  inflnence  the  process 
may  gradually  sabeide,  the  new  elements  undergo  disiu- 
tegration  and  absorption,  and  the  gland  returns  to  its 
normal  condition  (Resolution). 

In  other  cases  the  process  goes  on  to  suppuration,  the 
trabeculee  are  destroyed,  many  of  the  cells  become  disin- 
tegrated, and  the  locnli  of  the  gland  become  filled  with 
pus.  This  is  usually  associated  with  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  surrounding  coimeotiTe  tissue.  In 
the  glands  of  a  mucous  membrane  the  process  gives  riao 
to  what  is  known  as  a  follicular  abscess.*  In  still  more 
a«ute  cases  the  inflammation  may  be  truly  hsemorrhagic. 

CHKOBIC  DfFLiMMATlON  OP  LTMPHiTIC  STfiUCTUBBS, 

Chronic  inflammations  of  lymphatio  structures  result 
from  injuries  which  are  less  severe  and  more  prolonged  in 


Chronie  I^0a^Hllalion  iif  a  Lsmphaik  OUmd-Shov- 


tbeir  action  than  those  which  give  rise  to  the  acnte  form. 
The  resulting  cellular  infiltration  of  the  gland  is  couse- 
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qnentlj  a  more  continuous  one,  and  the  gland  becomes 
more  or  less  permanently  increased  in  size.  The  reticulum 
is  also  considerably  involved.  These  chronic  inflam- 
matory processes  differ  from  the  acute,  inasmuch  as  they 
lead  to  a  gradually  increasing  development  of  the  reticular 
structure  of  the  gland.  The  reticulated  network  becomes 
thicker  and  more  fibrous,  its  meshes  become  smaller  and 
smaller,  the  lymph-cells  diminish  in  number,  and  thus  the 
gland  becomes  hard  and  fibrous  in  consistence.  (Fig.  113.) 
Perhaps,  in  these  chronic  cases,  the  cells  of  the  gland- 
substance,  and  the  flat  connective-tissue  cells  covering  the 
trabeculsB  multiply  and  assist  in  forming  the  infiltrating 
cells;  but  it  is  difficult  to  prove.  Fatty  patches  are 
frequent  in  chronically  inflamed  glands. 

ScrofUovs  Olands. — In  those  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  which  occur  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects, and  in  which  the  glands  tend  to  become  caseous, 
the  changes  resemble  those  which  have  been  already 
described  as  characteristic  of  scrofulous  inflammation, 
(p.  340.)  The  cell- infiltration  is  considerable,  there  is 
but  little  tendency  to  absorption,  and  many  of  the  cells 
increase  in  size,  and  even  form  multi-nucleated  elements. 
The  gland  thus  becomes  enlarged,  soft,  and  elastic  in 
consistence,  and  of  a  uniform  greyish-white  colour. 
Owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  cellular  infiltration,  the  gland  undergoes 
retrogressive  changes  and  becomes  caseous.  The  caseous 
material  may  subsequently  liquefy,  or  become  infiltrated 
with  calcareous  particles.  Many  caseous  lymphatic  glands 
are  tuberculous  (p.  313),  and  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  is 
found  in  them  in  small  numbers. 

INPLAMMATION  OP  LYMPHATIC  STBXJCTUEES  IN   TYPHOID 

PEVER. 

The  inflammatory  processes  which  occur  in  the  lym- 
phatic structures  in  typhoid  fever  have  their  seat  in  the 
spleen,  in  the  lymphatic  structures  of  the  intestine,  and 
in  the  mesenteric  glands. 
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Tbe'aplBen. — In  the  spleen  the  clian((e  reaemblet  that 
wliicb  occurs  in  many  of  the  other  acDt«  febrile  diseases, 
although  it  reaches  its  mazimnm  in  typhoid.  The 
splenic  tissue  becomes  exceedingly  vascnlar,  and  the 
lymphatic  elements  increase  rapidly  in  nnmber,  so  that 
the  organ  often  attains  two  or  tliree  times  its  natural 
size.  Uany  of  the  new  elements  enter  the  blood,  thos 
'cansing  a  slight  temporary  increase  in  the  number  of 
white  hlood-corpuscies.  As  the  fever  snbsidea,  the 
bypenemia  diminishes,  many  of  the  new  elements  Tin- 
dergo  disintegration  and  absorption,  the  remainder  enter 
the  blood,  and  thns  the  organ  again  attains  its  normal 
characters  and  dimensions. 

The  Intaatin»l  KjmpbBtlo  atmotorea. — It  is  in 
the  solitary  and  Peyer's  glands  that  the  most  charac- 
teristio  changes  take  place  ia  typhoid  fever.  These 
stmctnrea  may  be  involved  thronghoat  the  whole  of  the 
small  and  large  intestine,  hut  in  most  cases  the  process 
is  limited  to  those  in  the  ileum  and  csecnm ;  and  those 
glands  are  always  the  most  affected  which  are  situated 
the  nearest  to  the  ileo-cecal  valve. 


The  primary  change  here  consists  in  a  hypenemia  and 
cellular  infiltration  of  the  glands.  Many  of  the  cells 
increoae  considerably  in  size,  so  as  to  form  the  mnlti- 
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nnuleated  elemeats  already  alluded  to.  Both  Pejer'a 
patches  and  the  BoHtarj  glanda  thns  become  couaidorably 
enlarged  and  prominent,  gtandin);  up  above  the  surface 
of  the  intestine.  (Pig.  114.)  They  are  of  a  greyish- 
white  or  pale  reddish  colour,  and  of  a  soft,  brain-like 
consistence.  The  surrounding  mucous  membrane  is  also 
exceedingly  vascnlaT,  and  is  the  seat  of  ea  acute 
catarrhal  process.  This  catarrh  is  more  or  less  general, 
and  usually  precedes  the  swelling  of  the  glands.  The 
cellular  infiltration,  in  many  parts,  rapidly  extends 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  glands  into  the  immediately 
surronnding  and  sabjacent  tissues,  and  in  some  oases 
even  into  the  muscular  coat. 

The  process  now  passes  into  the  second  stage — tbat  of 
the  death  and  disintegration  of  the  newly  formed  tisane. 
Thismay  terminate  in  various  ways.  Many  of  tbe  enlarged 
glands  subside,  the  new  elements  become  disintegrated 
and  are  absorbed,  and  the  inflammation  thus  un- 
dergoes a  gradual  process  of  reaolnUoD.  In  others, 
the  individual  foUioles  of  the  gland  rapture,  discharging 
their  contents  eiternally,  and 
Fio.  116.  tiig   patches     then    acquire   a 

I  peculiar  reticulated  appearance. 
The  most  characteristic  termi- 
nation, however,  of  the  typhoid 
process  is  tlie  separation  of  the 
dead  tissne  as  a  slough,  and 
the  formation  of  the  ^pbold 
The  process  of  sloughing  and 

.  m.  1  -J  IT,       -J.         nloeration  may,  like  the  cellular 

A  Tvphotd  Ukir  lifOa        .    „,      . .        ,    ,        ,  t        , 

jrueiUne.  infiltration,  take  place  uniformly 

thronghont    the    whole  gland, 

in  which  case  tbe  whole  mass  is  thrown  off,  leaving 

an   ulcerated  surface   corresponding  in  size  with  that 

of  the  gland.     (I'ig-  115.)    More   commonly,  however, 

the  sloughing  commences  in  diSerent  portions  of  the 

patch,  and   small  irregular  losses  of  substance  result. 
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wHcli  may  gradually  extend  nntil  they  form  one  large 
nicer. 

Although,  as  already  stated,  the  cellular  infiltration 
may  extend  beyond  the  confines  of  the  glands,  this  is 
rarely  the  case  with  the  ulceration.  The  peripheral  in- 
filtration undergoes  resolution,  and  hence  the  xdcers  have 
the  same  configuration  as  the  original  glands;  those 
originating  from  the  patches  being  oval,  with  their  long 
diameter  in  the . direction  of  the  gut;  and  those  ori- 
ginating in  the  solitary  glands  being  spherical  in  shape. 
In  rare  cases,  when  there  is  much  infiltration  of  the 
surrounding  mucous  membrane,  the  ulceration  may  ex* 
tend  slightly  beyond  the  confines  of  the  glands. 

With  the  sloughing    and  disintegration  of  the  new 
tissue  the  process  of  infiltration  ceases,  and  hence  there 
is  no  induration  or  thick- 
ening  of   the   base   or  ^^'»-  "<>• 

edges  of  the  ulcer.  The 
base  is  smooth,  and  is 
usually  .  formed   of  the 

submucous  or  muscular  (dia^^^ma«c).-Showing  the  under- 

coat    of    the    intestine,  mined  edges   of  the  ulcer  and  the 

The  edges  are  thin  and  slough  still  adherent,    a  Epithelial 

*?  .  lining.      0,   Submucous   tissue,     c. 

undermmed,  and  consist  Muscular  coat    d.  Peritoneum. 

of  a  well-defined  fringe 

of  congested  mucotls  membrane.  (Fig.  116.)  This  is  best 
seen  when  the  gut  is  floated  in  water.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  sloughing  extends  deeper  through  the  mus- 
cular layer  to  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue,  and  it  may  thus 
cause  perforation  and  peritonitis. 

The  third  stage  of  the  process  is  that  of  cicatrisation. 
This  takes  place  by  the  resolution  of  the  peripheral  infil- 
tration, the  approximation  and  union  of  the  undermined 
edges  with  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  gradual  forma- 
tion from  the  margin  of  an  epithelial  covering.  The 
gland-structure  is  not  regenerated.  The  resulting  cica- 
trix is  slightly  depressed,  and  less  vascular  than  the 
surrounding  mucous  membrane.    There  is  no  puckering 

B  B  2 
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or  diminntion  in  the  calibre  of  the  gut.  In  some  cases, 
however,  cicatrisation  does  not  take  place  so  readily,  and 
the  floor  of  the  xdcer  becomes  the  seat  of  a  ■eeondarj' 
ulceration.  This  nsnallj  takes  place  after  the  general 
disease  has  ran  its  coarse,  or  daring  a  relapse.  Frofase 
hssmorrhage  and  perforation  more  commonly  result  from 
the  secondary  nlceration  than  from  the  primary  sloughing 
of  the  glands. 

Tba  Mesenteiie  Olands. — The  change  in  the  mesen- 
teric glands  is  probably  secondary  to  that  in  the  intestine. 
These  glands  become  the  seat  of  an  acute  cellular  infil- 
tration^ and  are  enlarged,  soft,  and  vascular.  They  usually, 
like  many  of  the  glands  in  the  intestine  and  the  spleen, 
undergo  a  gradual  process  of  resolution.  In  rare  cases, 
however,  the  capsule  of  the  gland  is  destroyed,  and  the 
softened  matters  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and 
so  cause  peritonitis.  The  enlarged  glands  may  also 
become  caseous,  and  subsequently  calcified. 

Bacilli  of  characteristic  form  have  been  found  in  the 
ulcers  and  mesenteric  glands,  and  also  in  blood  taken 
from  the  spleen  during  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
INFLAMMATION  OF  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

Inflammations  of  mucous  membranes  are  divided  into 
oAtarrlial,  eroupoiui,  and  diplitlieritie. 

OATARMf  ATi  zvi^AJBOCATZOV. — ^This  may,  ac- 
cording to  its  intensity,  be  serous,  mucous,  muco->pura- 
lent,  or  purulent.  Acute  cases  begin  with  redness,  slight 
swelling,  and  abnormal  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
some  tenderness  of  the  part,  and  perhaps  pain.  After  a 
time  this  is  succeeded  by  exudation,  and  the  symptoms 
are  then  as  a  rule  relieved.    In  chronic  cases,  the  symp- 
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toms  and  physical  signs  are  mncli  less  marked,  tlie  exu- 
dation being  generally  the  first  thing  noted.  Post-mortem, 
all  hjperasmia  has  generally  disappeared,  and  the  mem- 
brane may  look  paler  than  natural;  bnt  after  chronic 
inflammation  of  any  intensity,  more  or  less  dark-grey 
pigmentation,  from  the  hsBmoglobin  of  extravasated  red 
corpuscles,  will,  in  most  situations,  bear  evidence  of  former 
inflammation  (p.  102).  These  appearances  can  be  studied 
nowhere  better  than  in  the  inflamed  bladders  from  cases 
of  stricture,  enlarged  prostate,  &g. 

flerons  Catftrrli. — ^Free  serous  effusion  occurs  from  the 
vessels  and  escapes  upon  the  surface ;  this  is  often  seen 
in  the  early  stage  of  colds  in  the  head. 

Kaeoiu  Catarrli  is  characterised  mainly  by  increased 
production  of  mucus,  which  escapes  mixed  up  with  serous 
fluid,  or  remains  adherent  to  the  surface,  as  is  often  seen 
in  chronic  pharyngitis.  Sometimes  the  sero-mucous 
discharge  is  tolerably  clear,  at  others  more  or  less 
opaque;  in  the  former  case,  only  a  moderate  number 
of  cell-forms  are  present — ^in  the  latter,  many.  Most  of 
the  cells  are  escaped  leucocytes,  but  many  are  desqua- 
mated epithelial  elements.  The  increased  "  secretion"  of 
mucus  and  the  excessive  desquamation  of  epithelium 
have  been  looked  upon  as  disproving  the  view  that  depres- 
sion of  function  is  an  invariable  result  of  inflammation. 
The  formation  of  mucus,  however,  is  much  more  a 
degeneration  than  a  secretion,  and  such  a  process  might 
well  be  hastened  by  irritation.  With  regard  to  the  epi- 
thelial cells — it  would  seem  likely  that,  whilst  the  super- 
ficial layers  are  killed  by  the  irritation  and  cast  off,  the 
deeper  ones  are  more  resistant  even  than  the  elements  of 
the  superficial  vessels.  The  action  of  an  irritant  which 
causes  the  latter  to  leak  gravely,  leaves  the  former  able 
to  multiply  freely.  Indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that  what 
would  be  an  irritant  to  one  cell  might  be  a  stimulant  to 
another  more  resistant  organism,  rendering  it  more 
capable  of  utilising  increased  supply  of  food. 

ymulent   Catarrh. — If  the   inflammation   be   more 
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inteuBe,  the  escape  of  leacooytes  is  still  greater,  and  the 
secretion  becomes  pnroleDt.  Ae  the  exndation  approaches 
more  and  more  closely  the  character  of  true  pos,  the 
formatioa  of  macns  and  the  desquamation  of  epithelinin 
cease  —  a  mnoo-pamlant  stage  being  often  passed 
through. 

A  section  through  a  mncons  membrane  thns  aSected 
(Fig.  117)  shows  desquamation  of  the  anperficial  epithelial 


6.  loflltniWd  sub-tpith 

the  deEquBma.tion  of  the  epithelium,  and  the  young  elemontB 

within  me  epitheli&l  cells.    (BindfleiBch.) 

cells,  and  these  often  contain  broods  c£  yonng  cell-lenoo- 
cjtes  which  have  migrated  into  them.  Leucocytes  lie 
here  and  there  between  the  deeper  cells,  in  which  evidence 
of  multiplication  will  be  found.  More  or  fewer  white 
oorpnscles  infiltrate  the  mucosa,  t^^ther  with  fluid  exn- 
dation, producing  swelling  of  it ;  or  thickening  and  indu- 
ration, if  thej  go  on  to  form  connective  tissue. 

SimidtaneoQBlj,  all  lymphoid  structures  in  the  mucous 
membrane  are  aSectedl  The  lymph-folliclea  swell,  and 
their  contents  may  soften  and  form  minute  abscesses, 
which  burst  and  leave  the  small  ulcers  (follicular),  so  often 
seen  in  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  intestines  and  pharynx. 
The  ulceration  in  some  cases  extends  beyond  the  confines 
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of  tHe  follicle.  The  proper  glandular  Btmctnres  also  may 
beoome  involved.  Their  epithelinm  multiplies,  the  glands 
become  choked  with  the  epithelial  elements,  and  they 
may  subsequently  atrophy.  This  is  seen  in  catarrh  of 
the  stomach. 

The  acute  process  may  quickly  subside,  or  it  may 
become  chronic.  In  the  latter  case  the  hyperemia 
diminishes,  but  the  escape  of  leucocytes  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  epithelial  elements  continue,  and  the  sub- 
epithelial tissue  becomes  more  extensively  infiltrated 
with  small  cells. 

Cliroiile  catarrhal  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes 
differ  from  the  acute,  inasmuch  as  the  sub-epithelial  con- 
nective tissue  is  often  extensively  infiltrated  with  small 
cells,  which  may  ultimately  form  an  imperfectly  fibrillated 
structure.  The  membrane  thus  becomes  indurated  and 
thickened,  and  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  new  growth 
may  induce  atrophic  changes  in  the  glandular  structures 
which  it  contains,  as  is  seen  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
stomach ;  by  preventing  the  exit  of  their  secretion  it  may 
cause  them  also  to  dilate  so  as  to  form  cysts.  These 
changes  in  the  sub-epithelial  connective  tissue  are  usually 
accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  structures, 
an  enlargement  which  sometimes  gives  to  the  membrane 
a  nodular  or  granular  appearance.  This  is  well  seen  in 
the  pharynx  (follicolar  pharyngitis).  The  enlarged 
lymphatic  structures  may  ulcerate  and  constitute  the 
starting-point  of  an  infective  process.  (See  "Tuber- 
culosis of  Mucous  Membranes.")  In  some  situations,  as 
the  stomach  and  intestine,  the  membrane  often  at  the 
same  time  becomes  deeply  pigmented. 

CHOVFOnS  A«B  BZPBTRaBinC  m&AMBIA- 
TIOW. — ^These  terms  are  applied-  to  inflammations  of 
mucous  membranes  and  raw  surfaces  which  lead  to  the 
production  of  a  so-called  lUse  memlirane— such  as  is 
seen,  for  example,  in  croup.  The  formation  of  this 
fibrinous  layer  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  quite 
characteristic,  and  at  once  distinguishes  this  form  of 
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inflammation   from   a   simple   catarrlial   process.     On 
mncons  surfaces,   the   membrane   may  exist   in   little 
patches  or  cover  a  large  area ;  it  is  usually  of  a  yellowish, 
or  greyish- white  colour,  and  in  consistence  varies  from  a 
firm  and  tough  to  a  soft  pultaceous  material.    It  may  be 
deeply  blood-stained.    It  is  with  greater  or  less  difficmlty 
separable  from  the  subjacent  tissue,  which  in  all  cases 
after  its  removal  is  found  to  have  lost  its  epithelium. 
In  thickness  it  may  vary  considerably  in  different  parts. 
The  two  words — croupous  and  diphtheritic — owe  their 
origin  to  the  belief,  still  held  by  many,  that  there  is  an 
idiopathic    membranous    inflammation   of    the    larynx 
(croup)  distinct  from  diphtheria.    Group  had  long  been 
known   when    Bretonneau,    in    1826,    first   accurately 
described  diphtheria,  gave  the  disease  its  present  name, 
and  asserted  that  "  croup"  was  merely  laryngeal  diph- 
theria.   The  term  is  used  with  this  meaning  in  France, 
and  the  uLajority  of  English  physicians  adopt  Bretonneau's 
view.     The  adjectives,  croupous  and  diphtheritic,  are 
often  used  as  synonymous,  but  many  propose  to  speak  of 
a  membrane  as  oronpovsi  when  it   involves  no  more 
than  the  epithelium  of  a  mucous  membrane,  as  dlpb- 
tberltic,  when  it  involves  the  mucosab    These  difierences 
in  the  depth  of  the  tissue  involved  are  probably  due  to 
variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  process ;  and,  according 
to  Oohnheim,  the  process  is  more  likely  to  be  superficial 
in  those  situations  where  a  distinct  basement  membrane 
exists — ^as  in  the  pharynx  and  respiratory  tract — than  in 
those  where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  the  intestines  and 
conjunctiva.    A  false  membrane  superficial  to  the  base- 
ment membrane  .is  much  more  easily  detached  than  one 
which  involves  this  structure. 

Others  would  limit  the  term  "croupous" to  false  mem- 
branes formed  chiefly  of  coagulated  fibrin,  whilst  **  diph- 
theritic'* is  applied  to  those  consisting  of  tissues  which 
have  undergone  coagulation-necrosis  (p.  288).  This 
division,  which  renders  " croupous*'  equivalent  to  "fibri- 
nous," seems  to  be  the  better,  although  the  t^^o  processes 
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—coagulation  of  fibrin  and  of  cells — are  closely  allied,  and 
one  may  sacceed  the  other  in  the  same  case. 

The  relative  rarity  of  fibrinous  infiammations  of  mncons, 
as  compared  with  serous,  membranes  led  Weigert  to  mves- 
tigate  the  reason  of  the  difference.  He  found  that  infiam- 
matory  exudations  from  mucous  membranes  coagxdated 
80  soon  as  the  epithelium  was  destroyed,  and  he  started 
the  hypothesis  that  IMng  epithelium,  like  endothelium, 
prevents  the  formation  of  fibrin. 

But  the  injury  which  causes  destruction  of  epithelium 
must  be  more  intense  than  one  which  does  not  cause  such 
damage ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  exudation  in  the  former 
cases  will  be  more  highly  fibrinous  than  in  the  latter. 
Now,  ib  a  case  of  true  diphtheria,  a  patch  of  epithelium 
and  more  or  less  of  the  subjacent  tissue  are  killed  by  the 
irritant  and  undergo  coagulation-necrosis;  and,  if  the 
false  membrane  thus  formed  be  removed,  a  fresh  one  will 
form  rapidly,  which,  unless  the  destruction  of  tissue 
extends,  can  hardly  consist  of  anything  but  coagulated 
fibrin. 

The  two  kinds  of  membrane  differ  microscopically. 
The  fibrinous  has  the  appearance  of  lymph — a  network 
of  fibrin  containing  in  its  meshes  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  leucocytes,  desquamated  epithelial  cells,  and  debris  ; 
it  is  easily  stripped  off.  The  diphtheritic  membrane  is 
separated  less  easily,  and,  if  deep,  only  with  great 
difficulty.  Superficially  it  closely  resembles  the  croupous 
membrane,  but  the  deeper  parts  consist  of  much  swollen, 
homogeneous  cells,  from  which  the  nuclei  have  disap- 
peared. There  is  no  sharp  line  in  advancing  cases  between 
the  coagulated  and  the  living  tissue-elements.  These 
membranes  resist  acetic  acid  much  longer  than  do  the 
simple  fibrinous  ones. 

False  membranes  probably  form  occasionally  upon 
every  mucous  membrane,  and  obviously  from  very  different 
causes.  Examples  are : — ^the  membranes  which  form  on 
the  tonsils,  larynx,  &c.,  in  true  diphtheria ;  from  scalds  and 
the  application  of  caustic  chemicals ;  in  the  bladder  after 
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parturitioii  (when  a  complete  cast  may  be  expelled),  and 
in  tlie  most  acute  cystitis;  in  tHe  vermiform  appendix, 
sometimes  from  the  irritation  of  a  concretion ;  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  large  intestine  in  dysentery ;  and  in  the  air- 
tnbes  in  plastic  bronchitis.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
false  membranes  sometimes  form  npon  granulating 
wounds  (croup  of  granulations),  and  it  is  held  by  some 
that  there  is  no  line  between  such  cases  and  those  of  true 
diphtheria  of  wounds  and  of  hospital  gangrene.  It  seems 
most  probable,  however,  that  there  is  an  etiological 
difference,  for  croup  of  granulations  may  be  induced  at 
will  by  blistering  the  surface. 

Although  the  above  facts  show  that  false  membranes 
may  result  from  the  action  of  simple  irritants,  the  great 
majority  met  with  in  Man  are  due  to  infective  poisons — 
e.^.,  diphtheria,  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  epidemic 
dysentery— all  highly  contagious.  Micrococci,  with  other 
organisms,  are  found  in  clouds  and  zoogloea  masses  in 
almost  all  cases ;  but  no  etiological  connection  has  been 
established  between  them  and  any  of  these  diseases. 

DYSENTERY. 

The  inflammatory  processes  occurring  in  the  intestine 
in  dysentery  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  large 
intestine,  although  the  ileum  is  also  occasionally  in- 
volved. The  inflammation  is  always  most  marked  in  the 
rectum  and  descending  colon,  and  it  may  be  stated 
generally  that  it  is  characterised  by  the  alceration  and 
sloughing  of  the  membrane  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

The  intestinal  changes  vary  considerably,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process.  In  the  milder 
forms  of  the  disease,  the  changes  are  most  marked  on  the 
summits  of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These 
are  found  covered  with  a  greyish-white  layer  of  fibrinous- 
looking  material,  which,  when  scraped  off,  leaves  a  super- 
ficial loss  of  substance.  The  mucous  membrane  generally 
is  hyperasmic  and  softened.    The  submucous  tissue  also 
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is  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products,  and  the  solitary 
glands  are  enlarged  and  prominent. 

When  the  process  is  more  severe,  the  snhmncons  tissue 
becomes  more  extensively  involved,  and  the  superficial 
layer  of  fibrinous  material  extends  over  wider  areas  and 
implicates  more  deeply  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
thickening  of  the  intestinal  wall,  however,  is  much 
greater  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  so  that  projections 
are  produced  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine, 
corresponding  with  those  parts  which  are  the  most 
affected.  The  enlarged  solitary  glands  usually  slough, 
and  so  give  rise  to  circular  ulcers,  which  rapidly  increase. 
When  the  process  }i&8  reached  this  stage,  the  muscular 
and  serous  coats  are  implicated,  the  latter  being  covered 
with  layers  of  fibrin  which  form  adhesions  with  adjacent 
parts.  The  intestine  is  much  dilated,  and  contains  blood 
and  disintegrating  inflammatory  products. 

In  the  most  intense  forms  of  the  disease  the  necrosis 
is  more  extensive.  According  to  Bokitansky,  large  por- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  are  converted  into  black 
rotten  sloughs.  The  submucous  tissue  is  infiltrated  with 
dark  blood  and  serum,  but  subsequently  it  becomes  the 
seat  of  a  reactive  suppurative  inflammation,  by  means 
of  which  the  necrosed  portions  of  tissue  are  removed. 

If  death  does  not  occui:,  and  the  inflammatory  process 
subsides,  the  ulcers  may  gradually  heal.  When  the  loss 
of  substance  has  not  been  considerable,  the  edges  of  the 
ulcers  may,  by  the  contraction  of  the  submucous  tissue, 
become  completely  approximated.  More  commonly,  how- 
ever, the  loss  of  substance  is  so  great,  that  portions  of 
the  membrane  are  left,  consisting  simply  of  connective 
tissue. 

When  the  inflammatory  process  becomes  chronic,  the 
changes  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue  become  more 
marked,  and  the  new  fibroid  growth  gives  rise  to  con- 
siderable thickening  and  induration  of  the  intestinal  wall, 
and  to  more  or  less  contraction  and  narrowing  of  the 
cavity.    Sometimes  it  forms  fibrous  bands,  which  project 
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into  the  gut.  The  formation  of  abscesses  and  fistnloas 
passages  occasionally  occurs  in  the  thickened  intestinal 
wall. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
mFLAMMATION  OF  SEEOUS  MEMBRANES. 

Inplammatobt  processes  in  serous  membranes  vary  in 
their  intensity,  and  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
effusion. 

The  process  commences,  as   in  muc6u8   membranes, 
with  hyperasmia,  and  exudation  of  fluid  and  of  blood- 

FiG.  118. 


Inflamed  Epiploon  qfa  Rabbit. — Showing  chaxfges  in  the 
endothelium,     x  250.     (Comil  and  Banvier.) 

corpuscles  into  the  serous  cavity  quickly  follow.     (Fig. 
118.) 

Next  to  hyperaemia,  the  first  sign  of  inflammation  is 
a  loss  of  polish  of  the  surface^  owing  partly  to  the  injury 
done  to  the  epithelium  by  the  irritant,  and  to  the  passage 
out  through  the  layer  of  cells  of  the  exudation,  partly  to 
the  presence  of  leucocytes  and  a  little  fibrin  on  the  sur- 
face.  The  moistening  of  the  surface  with  the  albuminous 
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exudation  Tenders  it  "  greaaj."  Aa  the  inflammatioii 
goes  on,  the  anrface  becomee  opaqiie,  roughened,  and  ex- 
ceedin(;ly  TBacnlar ;  and  soon  it  beoomes  covered  with  a 
fibrinoaa  layer,  whilst  more  or  less  liquid  transodea  into 
ita  cavity.  The  coagulable  material  which  exades 
ftom  the  TeBsels  forma  a  aoft,  elaatic,  meiabraiioiis,  or 
reticulated  inveBtment,  inclosing  in  its  meshes  nameroas 
small  cells.  This  either  glues  the  two  snrfa,ceB  of  mem- 
brane together,  collecting  especially  where  presaare  ia  least, 
viz.,  along  the  angles  of  contact  of  the  intestinea,  where 
injection  also  ia  most  marked ;  or,  if  they  are  separated  by 
liquid  effusion,  forms  a  slightly  adherent  layer.  ^Fig.  119.) 
The  exuded  liquid  vKries  oonsiderahlj  in  amount,  and  is 

Fw.  119, 


always  tarhid.thna  differing  from  non-inflammatory  efin- 
Bions,  It  oontaina  flakea  and  maaaes  of  coagulated  fibrin 
and  innumerable  cells,  the  latter  being  in  the  earliest 
st^ea  of  the  process  almost  entirely  emigrants. 

The  nature  of  the  enbseqnent  changes  will  depend 
npon  the  intenaity  of  the  inflammation,  and  upon  the 
amonntof  liquid  exoded  into  the  serons  cavity.  If  the 
inflammatory  process  subaides,  and  the  liquid  exuded  is 
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not  sufficient  to  prevent  tlie  two  surfaces  of  the  mem- 
brane from  coming  into  contact,  they  grow  together  and 
form  an  adhesion.    This  constitutes  the  so-called  adlie- 
■iTO  Inflammatloii.     The  union  is  effected  by  the  for- 
mation of  connective  tissue  (p.  275).     This  is  by  fiir 
the  most  frequent  form   of    inflammation    of    serous 
membranes.     The  process  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  union  of  an  incised  wound. 
It  is  probable  also  that  in  some  cases  -  union   may  take 
place  without  the  intervention  of    any  fibrinous  layer, 
by  the  formation  and  growing  together   of  irregular 
papillary  outgrowths  from  the  sub-endothelial  tissue. 

If,  however,  the  inflammatory  process  is  severe,  or  the 
surfaces  of  the  membrane  are  separated  by  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  effusion,  organisation  and  adhesion 
cannot  be  effected.  If  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  exists  in 
the  serous  cavity,  the  removal  of  this  becomes  necessary 
before  union  can  take  place.  If  the  intensity  of  the 
irritant  is  considerable,  and  its  action  prolonged,  union  is 
prevented  by  the  formation  of  pus.  These  two  conditions 
must  be  considered  separately. 

The  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  eflusion  prevents 
approximation,  and  therefore  adhesion,  of  the  serous  sur- 
faces,  and  before  this  can  be  effected  absorption  of  the 
liquid  becomes  necessary.  The  presence  of  the  liquid 
itself,  however,  interferes  with  its  absorption.  This  is 
owing,  as  already  stated  (pp.  286-7),  to  the  pressure  which 
it  exercises  upon  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics ;  which 
pressure,  by  hindering  the  circulation  in  these  vessels, 
tends  not  only  to  prevent  absorption,  but  also  to  interfere 
with  the  restoration  of  the  vascular  walls  to  a  normal 
state,  and  so  to  favour  a  continuance  of  the  exudation. 
The  removal  of  some  of  the  liquid  by  artificial  means  con- 
sequently facilitates  absorption  of  the  remainder.  When 
the  process  is  protracted,  the  sub-endothelial  connective 
tissue  becomes  involved  and  infiltrated  with  small  ceUs, 
and  a  richly  vascular  granulation-tissue  is  formed  beneath 
the  layer  of  proliferating  endothelium.    The  endothelium 
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itself  becomes  less  abundant,  and,  if  the  inflammation 
subsides,  the  new  granulation  tissue  gradually  develops 
into  connective  tissue,  and  thus  a  false  membrane  is 
formed,  rich  in  vessels,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
endothelial  layer.  As  the  liquid  is  absorbed,  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  membrane  come  into  contact  and 
grow  together,  the  new  vessels  becoming  gradually 
obliterated. 

If  the  inflammatory  process  does  not  subside,  or  is  from 
its  commencement  of  considerable  intensity,  it  may  be 
attended  by  the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  pus.  In 
this  case  the  exudation  of  blood-corpuscles  is  so  consider- 
able that  the  young  elements  exist  in  large  enough 
numbers  to  give  to  the  exuded  liquids  a  purulent 
character.  The  condition  is  then  termed  empyeema.  As 
the  connective  tissue  becomes  involved,  a  granulation 
tissue  is  formed ;  and  this  may  continue  to  generate  pus 
like  an  ordinary  granulating  wound.  If  the  pus  be 
removed,  the  suppuration  may  gradually  cease,  the 
granulation  tissue  develop  into  a  fibrous  structure,  and 
the  union  of  the  serous  surfaces  thus  be  effected.  The 
serous  membrane  becomes  greatly  thickened,  and  the  new 
tissue  undergoes  considerable  contraction  in  the  process  of 
its  organisation,  producing  more  or  less  retraction  of  the 
chest- wall. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIYER. 

Inplammatoet   processes  in  the  liver  comprise — perl- 
bepatltiSf  absoesBf  and  olrrliosis. 

« 

FEKIHEFATITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver  leading  to 
more  or  less  thickening,  and  often  to  adhesions  with 
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not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  two  surfaces  of  tlie  mem- 
brane from  coming  into  contact,  they  grow  together  and 
form  an  adhesion.    This  constitutes  the  so-called  aoiie- 
slTa  Inflammation.     The  union  is  effected  bj  the  for- 
mation of  connective  tissue  (p.  275).     This  is  by  far 
the  most  frequent  form   of    inflammation    of    serous 
membranes.     The  process  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  union  of  an  incised  wound. 
It  is  probable  also  that  in  some  cases  -  union   may  take 
place  without  the  intervention  of    any  fibrinous  layer, 
by  the  formation  and  growing  together   of  irregular 
papillary  outgrowths  from  the  sub-endothelial  tissue. 

If,  however,  the  inflammatory  process  is  severe,  or  the 
surfaces  of  the  membrane  are  separated  by  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  effusion,  organisation  and  adhesion 
cannot  be  effected.  If  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  exists  in 
the  serous  cavity,  the  removal  of  this  becomes  necessary 
before  union  can  take  place.  If  the  intensity  of  the 
irritant  is  considerable,  and  its  action  prolonged,  union  is 
prevented  by  the  formation  of  pus.  These  two  conditions 
must  be  considered  separately. 

The  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  effusion  prevents 
approximation,  and  therefore  adhesion,  of  the  serous  sur- 
faces, and  before  this  can  be  effected  absorption  of  the 
liquid  becomes  necessary.  The  presence  of  the  liquid 
itself,  however,  interferes  with  its  absorption.  This  is 
owing,  as  already  stated  (pp.  286-7),  to  the  pressure  which 
it  exercises  upon  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics ;  which 
pressure,  by  hindering  the  circulation  in  these  vessels, 
tends  not  only  to  prevent  absorption,  but  also  to  interfere 
with  the  restoration  of  the  vascular  walls  to  a  normal 
state,  and  so  to  favour  a  continuance  of  the  exudation. 
The  removal  of  some  of  the  liquid  by  artificial  means  con- 
sequently facilitates  absorption  of  the  remainder.  When 
the  process  is  protracted,  the  sub-endothelial  connective 
tissue  becomes  involved  and  infiltrated  with  small  ceUs, 
and  a  richly  vascular  granulation-tissue  is  formed  beneath 
the  layer  of  proliferating  endothelium.    The  endothelium 
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itself  becomes  less  abundant,  and,  if  the  inflammation 
snbsides,  the  new  grrannlaiion  tissue  gradnallj  develops 
into  connective  tissue,  and  thus  a  false  membrane  is 
formed,  rich  in  vessels,  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
endothelial  layer.  As  the  liquid  is  absorbed,  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  membrane  come  into  contact  and 
grow  together,  the  new  vessels  becoming  gradually 
obliterated. 

If  the  inflammatory  process  does  not  subside,  or  is  from 
its  commencement  of  considerable  intensity,  it  may  be 
attended  by  the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  pus.  In 
this  case  the  exudation  of  blood-corpuscles  is  so  consider- 
able that  the  young  elements  exist  in  large  enough 
numbers  to  give  to  the  exuded  liquids  a  purulent 
character.  The  oondition  is  then  termed  empyaema.  As 
the  connective  tissue  becomes  involved,  a  granulation 
tissue  is  formed ;  and  this  may  continue  to  generate  pus 
like  an  ordinary  granulating  wound.  If  the  pus  be 
removed,  the  suppuration  may  gradually  cease,  the 
granulation  tissue  develop  into  a  fibrous  structure,  and 
the  union  of  the  serous  surfaces  thus  be  eflected.  The 
serous  membrane  becomes  greatly  thickened,  and  the  new 
tissue  undergoes  considerable  contraction  in  the  process  of 
its  organisation,  producing  more  or  less  retraction  of  the 
chest- wall. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIYER. 

IirpLiLMMAToaT   proccsses  in  the  liver  comprise — perl- 
bepatltiSf  absoesSf  and  olrrliosUi. 

PBKIHEPATITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver  leading  to 
more  or  less  thickening,  and  often  to  adhesions  with 
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adjacent  parts,  is  met  with  under  various  cireumstances. 
Its  most  common  causes  are — the  chronic  peritonitis  of 
Bright's  disease,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  syphilis  (Grood- 
hart).  The  changes  are  usually  slight  and  of  but  little 
pathological  import. 

In  some  cases,  however,  especially  in  cases  of  chronic 
peritonitis  (Hilton  Fagge),  the  process  is  more  extensive 
and  leads  to  marked  interference  with  the  functions 
and  circulation  of  the  liver.  The  whole  capsule  becomes 
considerably  thickened  and  gradually  contracts,  thus 
causing  compression  of  the  organ,  which  assumes  a 
globular  form.  The  portal  circulation  is  often  interfered 
with  by  the  squeezing  process,  and  ascites  with  other 
symptoms  of  portal  obstruction  may  result.  The  liver 
itself  with  the  exception  of  some  atrophy  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  its  cells  may  show  no  changes ;  but  some- 
times it  is  intersected  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  passing 
inwards  from  the  capsule.  The  latter  suggests  syphilis 
as  the  cause  (see  p.  338). 

HEPATIC    ABSCESS. 

Aevte  inflammation  of  the  liver  leads  to  the  formation 
of  abscess.  The  abscess  may  be  sinirle  or  multiple.  The 
latter  are  usually  small,  but  a  solitary  abscess  may  attain 
an  enormous  size.  Moltlple  abscesses  are  most  frequently 
due  to  pyadmia,  or  to  some  inflammatory  lesion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  portal  system — such  as  dysentery.  In 
these  cases  the  abscess  is  of  embolic  origin.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  bile-ducts,  such  as  sometimes  results  from 
gall-stones,  &c.,  and  external  violence,  are  other  causes  of 
suppurative  hej^atitis. 

The  solitary  or  tropical  abscess  also  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  secondary  to  some  inflammation  of  the  ported 
viscera.  It  is  known  to  be  often  associated  with  dysentery. 
It  is  maintained  by  many  that  it  is  due  to  a  primary 
hepatitis,  and  doubtless  cases  often  occur  in  which  no 
intestinal  ulcer  or  other  obvious  cause  is  discoverable. 
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CIBBB08IS  OF  THE  LITEK. 
inflammation  of   tlie    liver   conetitiiteB    the 


condition  known  as  ointaoai*.  This  is  oharacteriaed 
by  a  gradnal  increase  in  the  connective  tissae  of  the 
organ,  and  bj  the  Bnbseqneiit  atrophy  of  the  liver-cells, 
so  that  vhen  examined  with  a  low  magnifying  poner 


diTAotU  qflit  Liver. — Showing  the  growth  of  oon- 
□M^vs  tiABnd  between  tlxo  hepatic  lohnlen.  a.  Lo- 
bnleg.  b.  New  growth  of  mterlobnlu  connectivB 
tiBBoe.     X  16. 

the  lobntes  are  seen  to  he  separated  by  new  interstitial 
growth.    (Fig.  120.) 

MXSTOZrfKlT.~-The  pTOcass,  like  that  of  chronic  in- 
flammation in  other  organs,  consistB  essentially  in  a 
cellnlar  infiltration  of  the  interlobolar  connective  tissne 
of  the  liver,  and  the  development  of  a  more  or  less  highly 
oi^anised  fibroid  strnctnre;  the  number  of  cells  being 
proportionate  to  the  activity  of  the  process.  The  new 
tiesae  is  snpplied  with  new  blood-vessels,  derived  from 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery. 
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In  addition  to  this  cellular  infiltration  of  the  inter- 
lobular connective  tisBue,  a  proliferation  of  the  bile-dncts 
is  supposed  to  occur  frequently  in  cirrhosis.  This  is  be- 
lieved by  Charcot  to  take  place  in  those  cases  only  in 
which  there  exists  some  obstruction  of  the  ducts— the 
so-called  "  Biliary  Cirrhosis."  (See  "  Etiology.")  Other 
observers,  however,  state  that  new  ducts  are  met  with 
under  such  various  circumstances  that  their  existence 
is  of  no  etiological  value.  Goodhart  doubts  the  forma- 
tion of  new  ducts,  but  thinks  the  old  ones  simply 
become  more  conspicuous  owing  to  the  atrophy  of  the 
liver-cells.* 

The  liver-cells  are  stated  by  many  to  undergo  active 
changes,  and  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
tissue.  They  are  in  many  cases  infiltrated  with  fat —  fktty 
infiltration  being  associated  with  the  cirrhosis.  (See 
Fig.  122.) 

The  general  distribution  of  the  new  tissue  is  described 
by  Charcot  as — mnltilobnlarf  nnilobnlarp  and  inter- 
oellolar.  In  the  multilobular  form,  groups  of  lobules  are 
surrounded ;  in  the  unilobular,  each  lobule ;  and  in  the 
intercellular,  the  growth  invades  the  intercellular  network. 
These  several  modes  of  distribution  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated, all  perhaps  being  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  organ;  and  although  supposed  by  Charcot  to 
indicate  etiological  varieties,  the  difPerences  are  probably 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  differences  in  the  activity  of  the 
growth ;  the  more  active  the  process,  the  more  uniform 
and  general  the  distribution. 

The  effect  of  the  new  growth  is  ultimately  to  cause 
atrophy  of  the  hepatic  cells,  and  to  obstruct  the  circu- 
lation through  the  portal  capillaries  and  the  passage  of 
bile  through  the  bile-ducts.  This  effect  is  materially 
increased  by  the  process  of  contraction  which  the  new 
tissue  undergoes.  The  hepatic  cells  in  the  outer  zone  of 
the  lobules  are  the  first  to  atrophy.     The  cells  become 

♦  The  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Goodhart  in  his  ^'B^smn^ 
of  Diseases  of  Liver,"  I^euj  Sydenham  Soc.  AtUu  of  Path.  Fas.  iv. 
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-fimaller,  often  nndeTgo  fatty  metamorphogiB,  and  nlli- 
matelyare  completely  deBtroj^ed.  (Fig.  12H  Those  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  lohnle  are  in  the  earlier  sta^s 
but  little  altered,  although  they  are  often  stained  with 
bile.  Aa  the  growth  extends,  however,  these  also  become 
annihilated,  and  the  whole  lobule  may  he  replaced  by 
connective  tisane.      The  cells  in  the  onter  part  of  the 


Cirrhoilt  of  Ike  Liffr. — A  thin  Bection  from  the  exterai 
portion  of  one  of  the  hepatic  lobuke. — ShowiDg  the  ne 
growth  of  connective  tissue,  and  the  way  in  »mch  itii 
voItbb  the  intercellular  network  and  oaueea  atrophy  of  t! 


lobnlee  are  BometimCB,  as  already  stated,  infiltrated  with 
fat  prior  to  their  deatmotion.     (See  Fig.  122.) 

FliTBloal  Otaftractsra* — The  physical  characters  of  the 
ciirLoaed  liver  vary.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease 
the  organ  is  probably  always  more  or  leas  increased  in 
size;  the  enlargement  being  almost  aniform,  and  the 
edge  rounded  and  thickened.  This  enlargement  very 
often  exists  np  to  the  end  of  the  disease,  bnt  in  many 
cases  the  atrophy  of  the  liver-cells  and  the  contraction 
of  the  new  tiasne  lead  to  considerable  diminution  in  size. 
The  surface  of  the  organ  is  nsnally  more  or  leas  irregular, 
sometimes  "  hobnailed ;"  the  extent  of  the  irr^nlarity 
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depending  npon  the  dlatribation  of  the  new  tiesne  Eind 
the  amount  of  atrophy  that  has  taken  place.  A  mnlti- 
lobnlar  diatribatton  leada  to  much  greater  nneTeiineBS  of 
the  surface  than  a  nnilobnlar  one.  The  conBistence  of 
the  organ  is  always  more  or  less  increased,  although  in 
some  cases,  where  the  process  is  very  rapid,  the  increase 
is  so  slight  as  easily  to  escape  obuerration.  On  section, 
the  new  tissue  is  often  visible  to  the  naked  eje  surrounding 

Fio.  122. 


IAbo: — CiirhauB  with  fatt;  infiltration,     k  100,  rednced  \, 

thelobdles,  and  in  many  parts  completely  replacing  them. 
This  gives  to  the  cttt-snrface  a  mottled  grannlar  appear- 
ance,  the  lobnles  themselves  contrasting  with  the  new 
interlobular  tissue ;  and  this  appearance  ia  sometimes 
increased  by  fatty  infiltration  of  the  cells  in  the  peri- 
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pheral  zone.  The  capsule  also  may  be  thickened,  and 
the  organ  is  frequently  stained  with  bile. 

The  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver  which  exists 
in  some  cases  is  due  in  part  to  a  fatty  infiltration  of  the 
liver-cells.  (Fig.  122.)  In  those  cases,  also,  in  which  the 
process  is  rapid,  and  the  new  growth  consequently  very 
general  in  its  distribution — unilobular  and  often  inter- 
cellular— the  organ  is  usually  large ;  death  probably  su- 
pervening before  time  has  been  allowed  for  much  atrophy 
and  contraction  to  take  place.  Some  of  the  large  livers 
are  supposed  to  be  due  to  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts, 
and  have  been  termed  "biliary"  or  "hypertrophic** 
cirrhosis.  The  existence  of  such  a  condition  is  disputed 
by  some,  especially  by  Groodhart. 

ETZOXiOClT. — The  great  cause  of  cirrhosis  is  alcohol. 
"With  the  exception  of  syphilis  no  other  cause  can  be 
regarded  as  proven.  The  question  of  a  biliary  cirrhosis 
must  at  present  remain  an  open  one.  Cirrhosis  from 
syphilis  has  already  been  described  (p.  339).  In  the 
congenital  disease  the  process  is  often  so  general  in  its 
distribution  as  closely  to  resemble  some  cases  of  acute 
alcoholic  cirrhosis. 

It  is  important  to  remember  clinically  that  cirrhosis 
not  only  obstructs  the  portal  circulation,  thus  giving 
rise  to  ascites,  hasmatemesis,  diarrhoea,  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  &c. ;  but  that,  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  liver-cells,  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  organ  is  so 
much  impaired  that  marked  interference  with  general 
nutrition  results. 

ACUTE  YELLOW  ATEOPHT. 

This  exceedingly  rare  disease  of  the  liver  is  characterised 
by  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ,  accom- 
panied by  destruction  of  the  hepatic  cells.  The  liver  may, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  be  reduced  to  less  than  half 
its  natural  bulk,  being  especially  diminished  in  thickness. 
It  is  soft  and  flabby  in  consistence*  bloodless,  and  of  a 
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dull  yellow  or  yellowish-red  colonr.  The  lobnles  are  indis* 
tinguishable.  When  examined  microscopically,  the  Hver- 
cells  are  found  to  be  completely  destroyed,  being  replaced 
by  granular  debris,  fat  granules,  and  pigment.  Tyrosin 
and  leucin  have  been  found  in  the  disintegrated  liyer-tissue. 
The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  exceedingly  obscure.  By 
some  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  passive  degeneration,  by 
others  as  an  acute  infective  inflammation.  Micrococci 
have  been  found  in  the  organ  in  early  stages  of  the 
disease  by  Dreschfeld  and  others. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

• 

Inflammatoet  processes  in  the  kidney  present  certain 
variations  according  to  their  intensity.  They  comprise 
suppuratlTei  tubal*  and  Interstitial  nephritis.  Of  these, 
suppurative  nephritis,  as  the  name  implies,  is  an  intense 
inflammation  leading  to  the  formation  of  abscess ;  and  it 
is  really  an  acute  interstitial  inflammation,  although  the 
term  "interstitial"  nephritis  is  generally  applied  to 
chronic  processes.  It  results  usually  from  the  trans- 
mission of  infective  materials  from  some  primary  lesion 
(pyasmic),  or  is  associated  with  some  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  lower  urinary  passages.  Tubal  nephritis  is 
also  an  inflammation  of  considerable  intensity,  and  in  it 
the  structural  changes  have  their  principal  seat  in  the  * 
urine-tubes.  Interstitial  nephritis  is  an  inflammatory 
process  which  runs  a  more  chronic  course,  and  is  of  less 
intensity  than  either  of  the  preceding ;  consequently  in  it 
the  principal  structural  changes  take  place  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  around  the  blood-vessels — in  the  intertubular 
connective  tissue  (p.  278).  It  must,  however,  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  these  two  varieties  of  histological 
changes — those  in  the  tubes  and  those  in  the  intertubular 
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connective  tissue — are  very  constcmUy  associated.  Tubal, 
and  interstitial  nephritis  cannot  therefore  be  separated 
from  one  another  by  any  distinct  line  of  demarcation. 
They  might  be  more  correctly  designated  aouto  and 
•lironle  nephritis. 

SUPPUEATIVB  NEPHBITIS. 

Acute  inflammatory  processes  in  the  kidney  attended 
by  the  formation  of  pus,  give  rise  to  renal  absoessea. 
Such  processes,  as  already  stated,  often  result  obviously 
from  the  transmission  by  the  blood-stream  of  infective 
particles  from  some  primary  focus,  as  in  pyasmia,  or  they 
arise  by  direct  extension  from  the  lower  urinary  passages. 
In  the  latter  they  constitute  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Surgical  IQdney." 

The  abscesses  met  with  in  the  kidney  as  the  result  of 
pysamia  are  confined  principally  to  the  cortex,  and  re- 
semble pyasmic  abscesses  in  other  organs.  They  are 
usually  multiple,  and  are  often  surrounded  by  a  thin  zone 
of  red  hypersBmic  tissue.  Their  size  varies  from  a  mere 
point  up  to  that  of  a  filbert.  Their  characters  have  been 
already  described  in  the  chapter  on  Embolism  (p.  249). 

SURCUCAXi  XZDVBT. — Thi&  is  the  name  commonly 
given  to  those  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  kidney 
which  result  from  obstructive  and  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  lower  urinary  passages.  They  occur  frequently  in  asso- 
ciation with  renal  and  vesical  calculus,  obstructed  ureter, 
urethral  stricture,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  <&c. 
These,  and  similar  conditions,  act  upon  the  kidneys  in 
three  ways : — * 

1.  By  obstmotliiir  tbe  outflow  of  urine  trout  tbe 
pelvis.  Regurgitation  from  the  bladder  probably  never 
occurs ;  but  as  a  result  of  obstruction  from  any  cause 
more  or  less  of  the  full  force  of  secretion  acts  upon  the 
ureter,  the  pelvis,  and  the  pyramids,  and  extends  along 


*  The  views  here  expressed  are  in  accordance  with  the  teaching 
of  Marcas  Beck.  "  Nephritis  and  Pyelitis  consecutive  to  Affections 
of  the  Lower  Urinary  Tract,"  Meynoldi*  System  qfMedioinCy  vol.  v. 
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the  tnbnles  to  their  closed  ends.  This  ohronic  tension 
is  a  common  canse  of  chronic  inflammation.  In  cases  of 
obstmction  to  the  outflow  from  one  kidney,  the  changes 
are  limited  to  it. 

2.  By  proaueinir  eiroiilator:f  olMUiffes  la  tlie  kidney 
rellexly.  A  close  relation  seems  to  exist  between  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  urethra,  the  proM^ate  and  the 
trigone,  the  parts  upon  which  operations  are  performed, 
and  the  kidneys.  An  intense  hypersemia  due  to  irritation 
of  the  nerves  of  these  parts  might  in  extensively  diseased 
organs  lead  to  arrest  of  the  circulation  and  death  from 
suppression  of  urine. 

3.  8y  eztenston  of  deoompositton  flrom  tbe  bladder 
to  tbe  kldneySf  and  irritation  of  the  latter  by  septic  pro- 
ducts. As  regurgitation  does  not  occur,  decomposition 
often  remains  long  limited  to  the  bladder.  Extension 
perhaps  takes  place  along  ropy  mucus  lying  as  a  cord 
in  the  opening  of  the  ureter  when  this  has  become 
inflamed  from  other  causes. 

The  changes  in  the  kidney  vary  from  the  most  chronic 
productive  inflammation,  to  an  acute  suppurative  process. 

Simple  long-continued  increase  of  urinary  pressure 
resulting  from  some  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  gives 
rise  to  chronic  renal  changes,  which  are  characterised 
mainly  by  more  or  less  cellular  infiltration  of  the  inter- 
tubular  connective  tissue,  ("  Interstitial  Nephritis.") 
This  cellular  infiltration,  which  is  exceedingly  irregular 
in  its  distribution,  occurs  both  in  the  pyramids  and 
cortex.  The  tubules  are  in  some  parts  found  blocked 
with  epithelium,  whilst  in  others  they  are  wasted  or  obli- 
terated. The  walls  of  the  small  arteries  are  not  thickened. 
Owing  to  these  changes,  the  kidneys  are  somewhat  en- 
larged, the  capsule  is  slightly  adherent,  the  cut-surface 
paler  than  natural,  and  the  consistence  of  the  organs 
abnormally  tough.  As  the  process  proceeds  the  pyramidal 
portions  gradually  become  absorbed,  the  absorption  com- 
mencing at  the  papillsB  and  extending  until  ultimately 
not  only  the  pyramids  but  also  the  thickened  cortex  may 
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disappear,  and  the  kidney  be  converted  into  a  large  cyst. 
If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  tlie  nrinaiy  obstruction  be  removed, 
the  procesaefi  of  inflammation  and  absorption  may  cease, 
and  the  indarated  kidney  will  then  become  contracted. 


SurgUal  Kidnev. — AC  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  ia  sees 
the  cBllular  iotjltrsition  of  the  intertubnlar  tissue,  nod  the 
bloddug  of  the  tubes  with  epithelium  aod  leuc:oc;l«B.  At 
ths  apper  port,  there  is  tha  commsaclng  tonaation  of  tia 
abscess,     x  100. 

In  other  caseH,  when  the  nrinary  obstruction  is  asao- 
ciated  with  inflammation  of  the  lower  arinaiy  passages, 
the  process  is  mach  more  acnte,  the  cellular  inJSltration 
of  the  intertabular  tiesne  is  mach  more  abundant,  and 
lencot^teB  accnmnlate  in  certain  situations  in  anoh 
numbers  aa  to  give  rise  to  abscesses.  (Fig.  123.)  The 
cortex  of  a  kidney  in  snch  a  case  is  thickened,  soft,  and 
pale  as  compared  with  the  deep  red  pyramids ;  its  con< 
aiatence,  however,  will  vary  with  the  presence  or  absence 
of  chronic  iateratitial  changes.    The  oapsole  strips  easily, 
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often  tearing  the  anbstence  a  little,  and  eipaeing  on  the 
surface    groups  o(    jellow    spots    QHa&Uj    not     larger 
_,     .^  than  a  lentil,  and  each 

snrroonded  hj  a  red 
zone.  MaDj  of  these 
contain  a  drop  of  pus. 
On  section  yellow 
Btreake  are  often  seen 
extending  from  the 
snperficial  lesions  into 
the  cortex;  others  exist 
in  the  pyramids.  '  The 
pelvis  is  generally  in- 
tensely inflamed. 

Elebs  described  many 
of  the  tnbnies,  even  the 
convoluted,  as  cram- 
med with  micrococci. 
These  seem  to  ascend 
from  the  pelvis  along 
the  tubnles,  distending 
them  greatly  and  settjng 
np  irritative  and  de- 
generative processes 
along  their  line  of  pas- 
sage. When  stained 
with  an  aniline  dye,  the 
appearance  shown  in 
Fig.  124,from  aspecimen 
of  Mr.  Boyd's,  is  seen.  It 
is  extremely  probable 
that  these  orgsniama  are 
Surgical  Kidn/y.—BhowiDK  clonds  the  canse  of  the  snppnra- 
of  microoocd  aBoenaing  aJcmg  the  ti^^.  Though  very  often 
tubulee.     Almost   all   nnclai   nave      ,  .       ■     »i.         i   ■ 

gone  from  their  vicinity.  Tbey  the  unne  in  the  pelvis 
seem  to  have  caused  necrosis  or  de.  of  such  kidneys  is  septic. 
^neratton  of  the  Ossnes.     ^  abont     it  ja  not  necessarily  eo. 
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TUBAL  NEPHEITia. 

Tnbal,  parenchymatous,  or  acute  neptritia,  is  that  snb- 
ftcute  inflammatioQ  of  the  kidnej  which  conetitnteH  the 
more  acute  forms  of  Bright'a  dieease — those  which  are 
characterised  by  a  more  or  lese  marked  heginniug,  Bcauty 
and  highly  albuminous  urine,  and  dropsy.  In  its  more 
advanced  stages  it  is  the  large  kidney  ol  chronic  Bright's 
disease. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  kidney  have  their 
seat  mainly  in  the  cortex.  They  comprise  increased 
vascularity  and  exudation  into  the  urine  tubes,  with 
swelling,  and,  later,  probably  proliferation  of  the  tnbnlar 
epithelium.  The  prominence  of  the  vascular  phenomena, 
howerer,  varies  very  considerably  in  different  cases. 

In  the  most  acute  cases  of  Bright's  disease — those 
Fio.  126. 
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which  are  induced  saddenlj  as  from  expoanretocold,  the 
Tosonlar  changes  are  marked.  In  these  cases  the  con- 
traction of  the  cataneons  vessels  and  the  check  to  the 
fouotion  of  the  skin  caused  by  the  chiUing  of  the  sar- 
face,  lead  to  conBtderable  hyper- 
rio.  136.  jemia  of  the  organs.     There  b 

abundant    exudation     into    the 
urine-tubes,  many  of  the  capil- 
laries at  the  same  time  frequently 
rnpture,  and   thus  there  is  an 
escape  of  blood-corpuscles  and  of 
liqnor  sanguinis   into  the  tubes 
A    of  the  cortex;    hence  the  blood 
^    and  "  blood- casts"  ia  the  urine 
which  are  so  characteristio  of  the 
""     ~~"  early  stages  of  these  most  acute 

^SfJrt^Xl'SbT.:  («"•  of  tt.  «««»«■  In  thi> 
ing  the  accumulation  stage  the  process  may  quickly 
withiD  the  tube.    In  the    gubside,  and,  with  the  exception 

few  epithelial  cellawhifih       ,  ,,.  ,    ,         '^ 

have  eeoaped.  is  aeeu  the  of  BOme  swelling  and  desquama- 
granulftr  condition  of  the  tion  of  the  tubular  epithelinm,  no 
protopl»B,n.     X  200.  f^^^^^  alterations  take  place  in 

the  kidney. 

In  the  less  acute  cases,  those  known  aa  chronic  Bright's 
disease  with  large  kidney,  the  vascular  phenomena  are 
less  marked,  and  changes  in  the  tabular  epithelium  are 
more  promiueut.  The  epithelial  elements  become  swollen 
and  granular.  (Fig.  125.)  The  granules,  which  are  often 
eo  numerotu  as  to  occlude  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  are 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  thus  differ  from  molecular  fat. 
This  is  the  condition  known  as  "cloudy  swelling."  Many 
small  cells  also  are  seen  within  the  tubes,  and  these  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  products  of  epithelial  prolifera- 
tion. It  ia  probable  that  some  of  them  are  thus  produced, 
although  the  majority  must  be  regarded  as  having  escaped 
from  the  vesaelH.  Owing  to  these  changes  the  tubes 
become  distended  with  cellular  elements.     (Fig.  126.) 

In  addition  to  the  cell-forms,  many  of  the  tubes  also 
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contain  hyaline  cylinders,  which  are  commonly  regarded 
as  consisting  of  coagulated  substances  which  have  escaped 
from  the  vessels.  By  many  pathologists,  however,  this 
hyaline  material  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  a  mucoid, 
or  some  allied,  metamorphosis  of  the  epithelium.  The 
cell-forms  contained  within  the  tubes  adhere  to  this  hyaline 
substance,  and  some  of  them  are  washed  away  and  appear 
in  the  urine  as  "  epithelial  casts."  A  varying  number  of 
emigrant  leucocytes  also  are  usually  found  around  the 
Malpighian  tufts. 

The  alterations  which  these  changes  produce  in  the 
physical  characters  of  the  kidneys  vary  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  hyperasmia.  The  organs  are  always  con- 
siderably increased  in  size,  and  more  or  less  abnormally 
vascular.  The  capsule  separates  readily,  exposing  a  per- 
fectly smooth  but  vascular  surface.  The  consistence  is 
diminished,  the  tissue  breaking  with  a  soft,  friable  frac- 
ture. On  section,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ 
is  seen  to  be  principally  due  to  the  increased  thickness  of 
the  cortex.  This  is  either  of  a  reddish-brown,  or  of  an 
opaque- white  or  pale  bnS  colour;  these  differences  de- 
pending upon  the  relative  proportion  of  blood  and  of 
accumulated  intratubular  elements.  Although  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  most  acute  forms  of  the  disease  the 
colour  is  redder  than  natural,  it  usually  soon  becomes  pale 
and  opaque.  This  is  owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  epithelial 
elements  and  to  the  accumulation  in  the  cortical  tubes. 
The  blood  becomes  expressed  from  the  intertubular 
vessels,  and  hence  the  increased  vascularity  is  most 
evident  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  beneath  the  cap- 
sule, and  in  the  pvramidal  portions  of  the  organ.  The 
Malpighian  corpuscles  stand  out  as  prominent  red  points, 
and  the  pyramidal  cones  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  thus 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  pale  opaque  cortex. 

The  termination  of  the  process  varies.  The  increased 
vascularity  and  epithelial  change  may,  as  already  stated, 
subside,  and  the  inflammatory  products  passing  away  in 
the  urine,  the  organ  gradually  returns  to  its  normal  con- 
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dition.  In  other  cases  the  disease  coiitiniies ;  and  altHoagli 
the  vascularity  diminishes,  the  vitality  of  the  epithelial 
elements  become  so  mnch  impaired  that  they  nndergo 
retrogressive  changes.  The  cells  then  continue  to  come 
away  with  the  urine,  adherent  to  the  casts,  but  instead 
of  presenting  the  swelled  granular  appearance  as  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  they  contain  molecular  fat. 
This  fat  gradually  increases  in  amount  as  the  degenera- 
tion proceeds,  until  ultimately  the  cells  are  destroyed, 
and  it  appears  aa  free  molecules  and  granules  on  the 
tube-casts. 

This  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  is  attended 
by  corresponding  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  organ. 
The  redness  diminishes,  and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
are  less  prominent.  The  enlarged  cortex  presents  a 
yellowish-white  tinge,  studded  with  minute  yellowish 
streaks.  This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  fat  in  the 
tubes  of  the  cortex.  This  fatty  stage,  if  only  slightly 
advanced,  may  undoubtedly  pass  o£E.  The  degenerated 
cells  are  carried  away  by  the  urine,  from  those  which 
remain  in  the  tubes  the  fat  is  probably  partially  absorbed, 
the  retrograde  process  gradually  ceases,  and  the'  organ 
returns  to  nearly  its  normal  size  and  condition.  In 
other  cases  the  degeneration  continues,  and,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  epithelium,  the  kidney  becomes  somewhat 
.diminished  in  size.  This  atrophy,  however,  I  believe 
never  occurs  without  changes  in  the  intertubular  con- 
nective tissue. 

When  the  inflammatory  process  is  of  longer  duration^ 
or  when  the  kidneys  are  the  seats  of  repeated  attacks 
of  sub-acute  inflammation,  the  mtertuhular  connective 
tissue  i/nvariahly  becomes  involved.  This  tissue  beoomes 
infiltrated  with  small  cells  which  ultimately  tend  to  form 
a  fibrillated  structure.  (Fig.  127.)  The  new  intertubular 
growth  may  gradually  increase,  and  so  lead  to  more  or  less 
irregular  atrophy  of  the  organ,  such  as  will  be  described 
as  occurring  in  interstitial  nephritis*  (See  "Interstitial 
Nephritis.")     In  other  cases  death  ensues  before  any 
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matked  atrophy  has  tales  place,  and  thna  the  organ  may 
remain  smooth  and  large  to  the  termination  of  the  diaeaae. 
The  intertnbnlar  growth  is  sometimea  fonnd  thickly 
stndded  with  fatty  e^rannlea. 

Fia.  127, 


Tt^al  XephriHi. — DnratloD  of  diaekse,  ^  months. 
KidnejB  liu-ge;  capenles,  nou-adhereat ;  surfw»,  smooth; 
tisBQe,  BofL —Showing,  in  Addition  to  the  intratnbutac 
cbange,  tbe  cellnlar  uifiltntion  of  the  intertubnkf  cod- 
neotive  tiBone.     x  200. 

•OJUOATXKAi  VBPKBZTZS,— The  ohaages  which 
take  place  in  the  kidney  in  acarlatina  were  formerly  re- 
garded aa  preciaely  similar  to  those  which  have  been  just 
described  aa  tnbal  nephritia.  Recent  inveatigations,  how* 
ever,  show  that  this  view  requires  considerable  modifi- 
cation. It  has  long  been  known  that  in  scarlatina  cases 
sometimea  occur  in  which  the  kidney  change  differs  from 
the  type  of  ordinary  acute  nephritis ;  and  such  casea  have 
been  described  by  Prof.  Kleba  as  Elainentlo-iMVlirltla. 
It  is  mainly,  however,  owing  to  the  more  recent  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Klein  that  any  exact  knowledge  of  the 
scarlatinal  kidney  exiata.*  The  changea  aa  deacribed  by 
Dr.  Klein  may  be  thus  briefly  summarised : — 

•  "  The  ADatomical  ChuigoB  ol  the  Kidney  aod  other  OrgttDS  In 
Sculstina  of  U*d,''  by  Br.  Slain :  Tratu.  Path.  Soc.  Load.,  1877, 
voL  ixTiii. 
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The  earliest  changes — those  occnrring  dnnng  the  first 
week  of  the  disease — comprise : — 

1.  Increase  of  the  nuclei  covering  the  glomemli  of  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles. 

2.  Hyaline  degeneration  of  the  elastic  intimaof  minute 
arteries,  especially  of  the  a£ferent  arterioles  of  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles.  This  change  produces  a  swelling  of 
the  intima,  so  as  in  some  places  to  cause  a  distinct  nar- 
rowing of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  The  capillaries  of  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles  are  in  parts  altered  in  the  same 
way,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  them  become  im- 
permeable. 

These  marked  and  early  changes  in  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles  are  important,  as  helping  to  explain  those 
cases  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  death  occurs  from 
anuria  and  ursBmia,  and  no  catarrhal  or  other  conspicuous 
alterations  are  found  in  the  kidneys. 

3.  Multipb'cation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  minute  arteries,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
tliickness  of  the  walls  of  these  vessels. 

4.  Cloudy  swelling  of  the  epithelium  in  the  convoluted 
tubes,  with  multiplication  of  the  epithelial  nuclei.  Gra- 
nular matter  and  even  blood  may  also  be  found  in.  the 
tubes  and  in  the  cavity  of  Bowman's  capsules.  These 
parenchymatous  changes  are  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  but  little  marked. 

The  later  changes — ^those  occurring  after  the  first  week 
— consist  in  : — 

5.  A  cellular  infiltration  of  the  intertubular  connective 
tissue  of  the  cortex  (interstitial  nephritis),  together  with 
an  increase  in  the  epithelial  changes,  and  a  crowding  of 
the  tubes  with  small  round  cells  (leucocytes).  The  cel- 
lular infiltration  commences  around  the  larger  vascular 
trunks,  whence  it  spreads  rabidly  into  the  bases  of  the 
pyramids,  and  especially  into  the  cortex.  As  it  increases, 
the  epithelium  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  the 
urine-tubes  gradually  become  obliterated. 


ISTEBSTmAL  HEFHBITIS. 


IH1EB8TITIAL  HEPBKIIIB. 


Interatitial  or  chronic  nephritia  is  charaoterised  bj  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  connective  tissna  of  the  Iddnej 
and  bj  atrophj  of  the  tubular  stmctures.  Thia,  ae  has 
been  Been,  occurs  in  the  more  advanced  etages  of  tnbal 
nephritis  (see  Fig.  127) ;  in  scarlatinal  nephritis ;  and  al«o 
as  a  resnlt  of  obstraction  in  the  lower  nrinary  passages. 
Bat  it  is  most  frequent,  and  constitutes  the  most  promi- 
nent structural  change  in  that  most  chronic  variety  of 
Bright'e  disease  which  is  known  as  chronic  Bright's 
disease  with  contracted  kidoej,  and  which  is  characterised 
(dinicallj  bj  insidious  onset,  increased  secretion  of  orine 

Fio.  128. 


InlerUtlud  JVepftrtHs.— The  earlier  stage  of  the  process. 
Showing  the  cellalor  inflltTatian  of  the  intertubnlar  con- 
nective tissue.  The  epithsliam  has  fallen  out  of  some  of 
the  tabes  during  the  preparation  of  the  section,     x  300. 

with  the  absence  both  of  marked  albnmianria  and  of 
dropsy.  It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  thai 
no  line  of  demarcation  is  to  be  drawn  histologically  be- 
tween inter-  and  tnfra-tnbular  changes;  or  clinically 
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between  tlie  two  varieties  of  Bright'a  disease.  Inter- 
tnbnlar  changes  are  most  marked  a^  the  result  of  long- 
continned  irritation,  and  thej  therefore  constitnte  the 
prominent  histological  fcatnre  in  the  most  chronic  fonne 
of  this  disease. 

In  these  most  chronic  cases  the  changes  in  the  kidneys 
being  so  eiceedinglj  gradual  in  their  onset,  are  not  pre- 
ceded bj  any  marked  voscnlar  phenomena  or  by  any 


InlatlUiat  Xtjihritii. — An  advuiced  stage  of  the  process. 
Showing  the  InlertubuUr  tissue  witb  the  granular  nnd  fatty 
debris  which  result  from  the  degeneratiim.     x  100. 

alterations  in  the  tabular  epithelinm.  The  first  change 
appears  to  consist  in  some  callnlar  infiltration  of  the  inter- 
tnbnlar  connective  tissne  (Fig.  128) ;  but  usually  owing  to 
the  chronicity  of  the  process  the  cells  are  not  numerous. 
The  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney  is  principally  involved, 
and  although  here  the  change  is  more  or  less  general, 
the  new  growth  is  more  abundant  in  some  parts  than  in 
others,  being  nsnally  most  so  aronod  the  iUalpighian 
bodies  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capsule,  with 
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which  it  is  closelj  united.    In  this  stage  the  tnbee  and 
their  epithelinm  are  oftea  miaffeoted. 

la  the  early  stage,  the  kidnej'  may  be  of  natural  size, 
the  capBtile  nenaUy  separates  less  readily  than  in  health, 
and  the  aarfac«  of  the  organ  is  slightly  granular.  On 
section,  the  cortical  anhstance  is  in  some  cases  paler,  in 
others  redder,  than  natural.  The  cut-surface  also  looks 
obscurely  granular ;  and  the  consistence  of  the  kidney  is 


IntentUlal  Ifephrila. — A  very  advanced  stage  of  the  process. 
Showing  tbe  large  atuonnt  of  tissue  betveen  the  tubes  of  the 
cortei,  and  the  eilensive  atrophy  of  tha  tubea.  The  degene- 
rated epithelium  which  •was  conlttloed  in  some  of  the  tuhes  has 
fallen  ont  in  the  preparation  of  tbe  section,     x  60. 

nsnally  slightly  dense  and  tongh.  As  the  process  pro- 
ceeds the  tuholar  stnictnres  gradoally  atrophy.  This  is 
probably  mainly  owing  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
intertnbiilar  growth,  and  to  the  cicatricial  contraction 
which  it  undergoes.  The  atrophy  consequently  is  not 
uniform,  but  is  more  marked  in  some  parts  than  in  others. 
The  tnbes  are  now  found  in  many  parts  diminished  in  size, 
or  completely  obliterated ;  whilst  in  others  they  are 
imegnlarly  dilated,  and  filled  with  degenerated  epithelial 
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products,  llieir  walls  are  -asuallj  thichened.  Aa  tlu 
atrophj  proceeds  the  intertubalor  tiesae  thus  becomes 
mingled  with  the  grannlar  and  fattj  debris  which  reaalts 
from  the  retrograde  prooesB.  (Fig.  129.)  The  M&lpighian 
bodies  become  approximated,  and  the  secreting  stmctare 
thronghout  large  traota  of  the  kidney  is  destroyed.  (Fig. 
130.)  The  irregnlar  preaanre  eieroised  by  the  new  growth 
gives  rise  also  to  the  formation  of  cjsts.  These  originate 
partly  in  the  Malpighian  capsales.  and  partly  in  the  urine- 
tnbes — the  latter  becoming  irregnlarly  dilated. 


Arleriea  flvm  ctmirocted  Kidofg  of  advaaad  Chrtmic  BrighCt 
Ditmte, — a.  Longitudiaal  sectioD,  showii^  the  great  thicken- 
ing of  the  circnlar  musculai  co&t,  also  at  the  outer  fibrous  coat, 
and  the  inlernil  oonDective-tiBBUB  layer.  6.  TnmaverHe  sec- 
tion of  aaother  Teeael  lees  dieeaeed.  Ueie  is  seen  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  drcalnr  mnscular  and  aitamaJ  fibrons  cost,     x  300. 

The  small  arteries  of  the  kidney  also  undergo  im- 
portant alterations.  These  were  first  described  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  Dr.  Johnson  states  that  the  walls  of  these 
vessels  are  thickened,  owing  to  hypertrophy  of  their 
circnlar  mnscular  fibres;  tbis  change  is  well  represented 
in  the  accompanying  drawing.  (Fig.  131.)  The  external 
fibrous  coat  of  the  vessel  is  also  thickened,  and  it  appears 
to  be  continuous  with  the  new  intertubular  tissue.  This 
thickening  of  the  external  coat  has  been  especially  in- 
sisted npon  by  Sir  W.  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton.    I  have 
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Qsnally  fonnd  it  associated  with  the  mnscttlar  hypertrophy, 
which  is  nndoabtedly  the  most  prominent  stmctnral 
change.  Similar  changes  occur  in  the  vessels  of  other 
parts. 

In  this  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  kidney 
is  diminished  in  size.  Its  surface  is  more  granular,  the 
capsule  more  thickened  and  adherent,  and  it  cannot  be 
removed  without  tearing  the  kidney  substance.  The 
superficial  vessels  are  seen  unduly  marked  in  the  depres- 
sions between  the  granulations.  The  cortex  is  tough  and 
fibrous,  of  a  reddish,  yellowish-grey,  or  buff  colour, 
mottled  with  yellow  streaks  and  patches;  and  usually 
namerous  small  cysts  are  distributed  throughout  it. 
Calcareous  deposits  also  are  sometimes  seen  as  white 
streaks  between  the  tubes  of  the  pyramids. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  LUNGS. 

In  the  lungs,  inflammatory  processes  comprise  the  three 
following  principal  varieties  : — Cronpons,  bronelio-  or 
catarrlialf  and  obronle  or  tntemtlttal  pneumonia.  Of 
these,  the  former  occurs  as  an  independent  affection, 
whereas  the  two  latter  are  usually  the  result  of  some 
antecedent  bronchial  or  pulmonary  inflammation. 

CEOUPOTJS .  PNBT7M0NIA. 

CronponSf  ezndatlTe,  or  lobar  pneumonia  is  that 
form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  which  is  met  with  in 
the  disease  known  as  Acute  Pneumonia.  This  is  now 
known  to  be  a  general  disease  of  which  the  pneumonic 
consolidation  is  the  prominent  local  lesion;  and  its 
clinical  history  suggests  the  probability  of  a  specific 
organism  as  its  cause.    (See  chapter  on  "  Organisms.") 
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The  local  process  is  cliaracterised  by  intense  inflam- 
matory hyperaamia  of  the  Inng,  and  by  the  exudation  of 
a  large  amonnt  of  coagnlable  material  into  the  pulmonary 
tissue.  It  is  termed  **  croupous  "  by  the  Germans,  from 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  histological  process  to 
that  of  croup.  The  term  '*  lobar  "  is  applied  to  it  because 
it  almost  invariably  affects  an  extensive  portion  of  the 
lang.  The  process  is  commonly  described  as  consisting 
of  three  stages — 1st,  that  of  en§rorffement ;  2nd,  that  of 
red  bepatixatton ;  and  3rd,  that  of  frey  taepatiaatloii. 

In  the  first  stage,  th^-t  of  engrorffement,  the  lung 
becomes  exceedingly  vascular,  the  changes  in  the  blood- 
vessels and  circulation  being  such  as  have  been  already 
described  as  characteristic  of  inflammation.  The  organ 
is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  its  specific  gravity  and  absolute 
weight  are  increased,  its  elasticity  is  diminished,  it  is  less 
crepitant  and  more  friable  than  natural,  and  pits  upon 
pressure.  Its  cut-surface  yields  a  reddish,  frothy,  tena- 
cious liquid. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  red  bepatlxatloBv  there 
is  an  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  migration  of 
blood-corpuHcles  into  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Some  of  the 
vessels  may  also  rupture,  and  thus  small  extravasations 
occur.  The  exuded  liquids  coaguhite  within  the  air- 
vesicles  and  terminal  bronchioles,  the  coagulum  enclosing 
numerous  white  and  some  red  blood-corpuscles.  (Fig. 
132.)  It  is  stated  by  some  Grerman  pathologists  that  the 
coagulum  is  in  part  produced  by  certain  changes  in  the 
epithelium  like  those  believed  to  occur  in  croup.  (See 
"  Croupous  Inflammation  of  Mucous  Membranes.")  The 
lung  is  now  much  heavier  than  in  the  preceding  stage, 
and  is  increased  in  size,  so  as  to  be  often  marked  by  tiie 
ribs.  It  is  quite  solid,  sinks  in  water,  and  cannot  be 
artificially  inflated.  It  does  not  crepitate  under  the 
fingers,  and  is  remarkably  friable,  breaking  down  readily 
with  a  soft  granular  fracture.  The  cut-surface  has  a 
markedly  granular  appearance,  seen  especially  when  the 
tissue  is  torn.    This  is  owing  to  the  plugs  of  coagulated 
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eiad&tion-m&tter  wliicli  fiU  tlie  alveoli.  The  eoloar  la  of 
a  dark  reddish-brown,  often  here  and  there  passing  into 
grej.  TUa  admicture  with  grey  sometimea  gives  a 
marbled    appearance.       Throaghont   this    stage    there 

Fia,  132. 


Cmapoiu  Paeamoitia — Red  HepatbaHon. — Bhonrlnr  ths 
fibrinous  coagulum  in  one  of  lbs  pulmonary  alTeoU,  eu- 
closiig  wiChia  its  maghes  namerous  lencocTtes,  which  ore 
slready  commencing  to  undergo  fatty  metamorplioeiH.  A 
few  iencocytoB  also  are  Bpeu  on  the  alveolar  waUa,  and  the 
■Iveolu  epithelium  is  HwoUea  and  granular,     x  300. 
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appeare  to  be  but  little  alteration  either  in  llie  alveolar 
walls  or  inthe  olTeoUr  epithelinin.  On  the  former  are 
often  seen  a  few  lencooytes,  and  the  latter  is  tuoallj 
Bwollen  and  grannlar.  (Fig.  132.)  The  plenra  coTering 
the  solid  Inng  always  participates  more  or  less  in  the 
inflammatory  process.  It  is  opaque,  hypersmio,  and 
coated  with  lymph. 

Fm.  133. 


Croupmu  Pneumonia — Gre#  ScpaHaiilon. — ShowiDg  the 
IftTge  accumolaticn  of  cflUnlar  elements  within  one  of  thd 
pulmoDAry  alveoli,  which  in  Aoma  porta  have  uadergone 
such  eitenBive  futt;  degeneiatiou  thut  their  distinctiTe 
OntlineB  &re  no  longer  visible,     x  SOO. 

The  third  stage,  that  of  tray  lup»tlB»tlon«  is  charac- 
terised by  a  continuance  in  the  emigration  of  leaoocytes, 
and  by  more  marked  changes  in  the  epitheliom.  The 
white  blood-corpuscIeH  continae  to  escape  &om  the 
Teasels,  their  number  within  the  alveoli  gradually  in- 
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creasing.  The  epithelial  cells  lining  the  alveolar  walls 
become  more  swollen  and  granular.  The  pulmonary 
alveoli  thua  become  completely  filled  with  cells,  so  that 
the  fibrinous  exudation  is  no  longer  visible  as  an  inde- 
pendent material,  as  it  is  in  the  stage  of  red  hepatization. 
(See  Fig.  132.)  The  fibrinous  material  now  disintegrates, 
and  the  cells  rapidly  undergo  retrogressive  fatty  changes, 
80  that,  as  usually  seen,  the  alveoli  are  filled  with  gra- 
nular elements,  which  in  many  parts  have  lost  their 
distinctive  outlines.  (Fig.  133.)  The  alveolar  walls 
themselves,  with  few  exceptions,  remain  throughout  the 
process  unaltered,  although  occasionally  when  this  stage 
is  unusually  advanced  they  may  be  found,  here  and 
there,  partially  destroyed.  The  weight,  density,  and 
friability  of  the  Inng  now  become  even  greater  than  in 
the  stage  of  red  hepatization,  although  the  granular 
aspect  of  the  cut-surface  is  much  less  marked.  The 
tissue  is  now  quite  soft  and  pulpy,  and  a  puriform  liquid 
exudes  firom  its  cut  surface.  The  most  prominent  feature, 
however,  is  the  alteration  which  takes  place  in  the  colour 
of  the  organ.  This  gradually  changes  from  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  to  a  grey  or  yellowish- white.  This  is  owing  partly 
to  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  blood-vessels  by  the 
exuded  substances  and  newly-formed  cells,  and  partly  to 
the  fatty  degeneration  which  the  latter  have  undergone. 
The  stage  of  grey  hepatization,  when  far  advanced,  has 
been  termed  "  suppuration  of  the  lung." 

Athough  these  three  stages  of  the  pneumonic  process 
have  been  described  as  succeeding  one  another  in  orderly 
succession,  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  stage  does 
not  occur  simultaneously  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
affected  area  of  the  lung.  The  changes  advance  irregu- 
larly, so  that  whilst  one  portion  of  the  lung  is  in  the 
stage  of  red  hepatization,  another  may  be  in  the  grey 
stage — ^hence  the  mottled  marbled  appearance  of  the  con- 
solidation. The  rapidity  also  with  which  the  several 
stages  succeed  one  another  is  subject  to  marked  variations. 
In  some  cases  the  pneumonic  consolidation  very  rapidly 
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becomes  grey,  whilst  in  others  the  time  occupied  in  the 
transition  is  mnch  longer. 

The  pnenmonic  process  may  terminate  in  the  four 
following  ways:— 

1st.  In  Sesolutloii. — ^The  gradual  retnm  of  the  Inng 
to  its  normal  condition  is  the  natural  and  much  the  most 
freqnent  termination  of  cronpons  pnenmonia.  This  is 
efPected  by  the  fatty  and  mucoid  degeneration  of  the 
inflammatory  products  which  have  accumulated  within 
the  alveoli,  which  thus  become  so  altered  that  they  can 
be  removed  by  absorption ;  together  with  the  return  of 
the  blood-vessels  to  a  normal  condition  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  circulation.  Granular  pigment,  derived 
from  the  escaped  red  corpuscles,  is  often  mixed  with  the 
softened  matters,  and  appears  in  the  expectoration. 
Where  this  process  of  resolution  is  taking  place  in  the 
lung,  the  granular  appearance  of  its  cut-surface  is  com- 
pletely lost ;  it  is  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  and  a 
tenacious  puriform  liquid  can  be  expressed  from  its 
substance. 

2nd.  In  Jkhmeenm. — The  formation  of  abscess  is  a  rare 
result  of  pneumonia.  Such  a  result  appears  to  be 
favoured  by  a  bad  constitution,  and  by  any  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  impair  the  general  health,  espe- 
cially the  abuse  of  alcohol.  The  abscess  is  more  common 
in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lobes.  Circumscribed 
gangrene  of  the  lung  also  may  occasionally  terminate  in 
abscess.  This  takes  place  by  the  expulsion  of  the  necrosed 
tissue  through  the  bronchi,  and  the  formation  of  a  layer 
of  granulation  tissue  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  which 
generates  pus.  The  cavity  may  ultimately  close  by  gra- 
nulation and  cicatrisation.  These  abscesses  of  primary 
origin  are  usually  single,  and  thus  differ  from  those  due 
to  pysamia. 

3rd.  In  Ctangrrene. — This,  which  is  also  rare,  is  most 
common  in  chronic  drunkards  and  in  those  of  debilitated 
constitution.  Two  conditions  appear  to  be  principally 
concerned  in  bringing  about  this  result : — one  is  the  in- 
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terference  with  the  supply  of  blood  by  the  extensive  for- 
mation of  coagnla  in  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  vessels, 
together  with  considerable  haemorrhage  into  the  pul- 
monary tissue ;  the  other  is  the  injurious  influence  oE 
septic  inflammatory  products.  The  gangrene  is  usually 
limited  to  a  small  area  of  the  pneumonic  lung,  and  is 
either  diffuse  or  circumscribed. 

4th.  Zn  Clironio  Pnemnonla. — If  the  inflammatory 
process  does  not  subside,  and  the  exuded  substances  are 
not  absorbed, the  alveolar  walls  gradually  become  involved. 
These  become  thickened  by  a  new  growth  of  fibro- 
nucleated  tissue,  and  thus  is  produced  more  or  less 
fibroid  induration  of  the  organ.  (See  "  Interstitial  Pneu- 
monia.") This  termination  of  croupous  pneumonia  is 
comparatively  rare. 

BRONCHO-  OR  CATARRHAL  PNEUMONIA. 

Sronobo-,  oatarrbal,  or  lobular  pneumonia  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung-tissue  associated  with,  and  usually 
secondary  to,  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  In  the  earlier  stage,  the  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation is  commonly  limited  to  scattered  groups  of  air- 
vesicles,  hence  the  term  lobular  which  is  applied  to  it. 
As  the  process  advances,  the  inflammatory  nodules  may 
gradually  coalesce,  so  as  to  produce  larger  tracts  of  con- 
solidation. The  inflammatory  products  which  fill  the 
alveoli  consist  largely  of  cells  derived  from  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  alveoli  and  from  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  exudation  and  emigration  play  a  much  less  pro- 
minent part  in  the  process  than  they  do  in  croupous 
pneumonia.  Owing  to  this  preponderance  of  epithelial 
products,  and  to  the  association  of  the  pulmonary  with 
the  bronchial  inflammation,  the  process  has  been  termed 
eatarrbal  pneumonia. 

PATBO&OOT. — The  pneumonic  process,  as  already 
stated,  is  invariably  associated  with  bronchial  catarrh.  In 
some  cases,  it  would  appear  that  the  injury  which  produces 
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the  bronchial  inflammation  prodaces  at  the  same  time 
inflammation  of  the  air-yesideB,  but  mnch  more  fre- 
quently the  bronchitis  precedes  the  pneumonia,  and 
gives  rise  to  it  in  a  manner  to  be  hereafter  described. 
Whatever  causes  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  may  thus  be  a  cause  of  broncho-pneumonia. 
Simple  bronchitis,  especially  in  childhood  and  old  age, 
and  also  the  specific  bronchitis  associated  with  measles 
and  whooping-cough,  are  the  most  frequent  precursors  of 
the  disease.  All  conditions  which  tend  to  impair  the 
general  health  favour  the  occurrence  of  the  pneumonia. 
They  do  so  by  rendering  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
abnormally  liable  to  becomp  inflamed,  and  also  by  dimi- 
nishing the  power  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  thus 
aiding  in  the  production  of  pulmonary  collapse. 

Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  may 
give  rise  to  broncho-pneumonia  in  two  ways : — Ist,  by 
causing  in  the  first  place  collapse  of  the  lung-tissue;  and 
2nd,  by  the  direct  extension  of  the  inflammation  from 
the  bronchi  to  the  air-vesicles.  Of  these  the  former  is 
much  the  most  frequent.  The  pneumonic  process  being 
the  result  of  the  bronchitis,  almost  invariably  involves 
both  lungs. 

1.  Sron^Ho-pnemnoiiia  eonaeoiitlTe  to  Collapse. — 
Collapse  of  the  lung-tissue  greatly  favours  the  occurrence 
of  broncho-pneumonia,  and  usually  the  pneumonic  pro- 
cess is  confined  principally  to  those  portions  of  the 
lung  in  which  collapse  has  taken  place.  There  are  two 
circumstances  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of 
the  collapse  which  is  consecutive  to  bronchitis — the 
narrowing  or  occlusion  of  the  bronchial  tubes  by  the 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
catarrhal  secretion,  and  the  weakness  of  the  inspiratory 
power.  The  collapse  thus  induced  is  especially  frequent 
in  the  posterior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  lung^ — ^those 
portions  in  which,  when  confined  to  bed,  the  inflation  of 
the  lung  is  often  least  complete.  Commencing  here,  the 
process  may  gradually  extend  upwards  till  large  areas  of 
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the  lungs  become  involved.  In  other  cases,  owing  to  a 
more  irregular  distribution  of  the  bronchial  obstruction, 
the  collapse  is  limited  to  small  isolated  portions  of  the 
lung.  These  portions  vary  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a 
walnut.  They  are  commonly  more  or  less  wedge-shaped, 
with  their  apices  toward  the  bronchus  with  which  they 
communicate,  and  the  lung-tissue  around  them  usually 
presents  various  degrees  of  eongestion  and  emphysema. 

The  tendency  of  the  pneumonic  process  to  occur  in 
the  collapsed  portions  of  the  lung  is  due  partly  to  the 
hyperasmia  which  is  induced  by  the  collapse,  and  partly 
to  the  irritation  of  inhaled  bronchial  secretion.  Collapse 
of  the  lung-tissue  invariably  induces  more  or  less  con- 
gestion. This  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  air- vesicles  which  normally  aid  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  and  also  to  the  impediment  to  the 
blood-flow  resulting  from  imperfect  aeration.  This  con- 
gestion is  quickly  followed  by  oedema,  and  the  bluish- 
purple,  collapsed  portions  of  the  lung  become  darker  in 
colour,  less  resistant,  and  more  friable  in  consistence. 
In  lung-tissue  thus  altered,  more  or  less  escape  of  liquor 
sanguinis  and  corpuscles,  with  swelling  and  desquamation 
of  the  alveolar  epithelium,  is  prone  to  supervene. 

Another  circumstance  which  often  appears  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  causation  of  the  pneumonic  process 
is  the  presence  within  the  alveoli  of  the  inflammatory 
products  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  These  pro- 
ducts are  frequently  found  in  scattered  groups  of  air- 
vesicles,  and  they  are  evidently  inhaled.  (See  Fig.  134) 
They  are  found  both  in  the  air-containing  and  in  the 
collapsed  portions  of  the  lung,  but  especially  in  the  latter, 
the  presence  of  collapse  necessarily  interfering  with  their 
removal  by  expectoration  or  absorption.  These  inhaled 
products  are  often  found  filling  small  groups  of  alveoli 
without  a/n/y  evidence  of  euheequent  inflammation,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  patches  of  con- 
solidation which  are  usually  described  as  pneumonic  are 
really  non-inflammatory  in  their  nature,  and  are  thus 
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produced.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  irritation  of 
the  inhaled  secretion,  it  tends  to  indnce  inflammatory 
changes  within  the  alveoli,  and  these  changes  are  fre- 
quently largely  owing  to  its  presence. 

2.  Sroncbo-pneninonla  independent  of  Collapse^ — 
Although  the  pneumonic  process  is  usually  consecutive  to 
collapse,  it  may  occur  independently.  This  may  be 
owing  either  to  the  direct  extension  of  the  inflammation 
from  the  bronchi  to  the  air-vesicles,  or  to  the  influence 
of  inhaled  inflammatory  products.  In  other  cases,  it  is 
possible  that  the  injury  which  causes  the  bronchitis  causes 
at  the  same  time  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli 

BZ8TO&OOT,  Ae. — ^The  appearances  presented  by  the 
lungs  after  death  vary.  The  bronchi  are  always  more  or 
less  inflamed,  and  contain  thick  mucus.  The  lung-tissue 
exhibits,  associated  in  various  degrees,  collapse,  conges- 
tion, oedema,  emphysema,  and  pneumonic  consolidation. 
The  bluish,  non-crepitant,  depressed  portions  of  collapse, 
which  become  darker  and  more  friable  with  age,  are 
usually  most  abundant  in  the  lower  lobes  and  margins 
of  the  lungs.  The  collapse  sometimes  involves  the  whole 
of  one  lobe,  but  more  commonly  it  is  limited  to  smaller 
areas.  When  scattered  and  limited  in  its  distribution, 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  emphysema  of  the  intervening 
portions  of  the  lung. 

Those  portions  of  the  lung  in  which  the  pneumonic 
process  has  supervened  most  commonly  appear  as  scat- 
tered nodules  of  consolidation,  varying  in  size  from  a 
small  pea  to  a  hazel-nut.  These  are  ill-defined,  and 
pass  insensibly  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  is 
variously  altered  by  congestion,  collapse,  and  emphysema. 
They  are  of  a  reddish- grey  colour,  slightly  elevated, 
smooth,  or  very  faintly  granular,  and  soft  and  friable  in 
consistence.  As  they  increase  in  size  they  may  become 
confluent.  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  nodular  and 
more  diffuse  consolidation  becomes  paler,  firmer,  drier, 
and  somewhat  resembles  in  appearance  ordinary  grey 
hepatization. 
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When  examined  microscopically,  tUs  consolidation,  is 
seen  to  conaist  of  an  accittnnlatioii  nithin  the  alveoli  of 
a  gelatinoas  mncoid-looking  substance,  email  cells  re- 
aembling  leacocjtea,  and  epithelial  elements.  In  maJiy 
cases  much  of  this  accumulation  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  it  is  evidently 
the  inflammatory  and  richly  cellular  bronchial  secretion 
which  has  been  inhaled.  (Fig.  134)  It  is  also  of  ten  partly 
Fio.  131^ 
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the  resiilt  of  exudation  and  emigration  from  the  pnl- 
monary  capillaries;  for,  as  shown  by  Cohnheim,  blood- 
etasis  so  injures  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  that  the 
blood-corpuscles  and  liquor  sanguinis  readily  permeate 
them  (see  p.  213).  Associated  with  this  material  are 
epithelial  elements.  Tbese  vary  considerably  in  anmber. 
In  some  cases,  and  in  aome  portions  of  the  consolidation, 
they  may  be  very  few,  whilst  in  others  they  may  constitute 
the  predominant  change.    (Fig.  135.> 

Tbe  Bubseqnent  changes  which  take  place  in  the  Inngs 
vary.    When  the  disease  does  not  end  in  death,  resoln* 
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tion  is  the  most  common  termiDBtion.  The  contents  d 
the  alveoli  nndergo  fattj  metaniOTplioeis,  and  are  re- 
moved by  expectoration  and  absorption,  the  Innj;  gr»- 
dnallj  regaining  its  Dormal  character.  This  process, 
however,  is  less  readUj  effected  than  in  cronpons  pneu- 
monia, and  it  often  occnpnea  ench  a  lengthened  period 
that  some  thickening  of  the  bronchial  and  alveolar  walls 
and  dilatation  of  the  b mailer  bronchi  remains.  In 
chronic  cases  this  fibroid  thickening  is  mnch  more 
marked,  and  considerable  irregolarlj  distributed  pig- 
Fia.  136. 
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mented  indnration  and  bronchial  dilatation  may  be  pro- 
duced. (See  "  Chronic  Pnenmonia.")  In  these  chronic 
forms  the  contents  of  the  alveoli  sometimes  oaseate,  and 
then  become  encapsnled,  or  in  quite  exceptional  cases  lead 
to  disintegration. 

KTVOBTATZO  VKSUSKOVXA.— Allusion  most  be 
made  here  to  a  form  of  long-consolidation  which  is  often 
described  as  pneumonic,  bat  which,  in  reahty,  is  for  the 
most  part  non-inflammatory  in  its  nature.  This  is  the  so- 
called  hypostatic  pneumonia.    This  condition  is  met  nith 
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at  the  bases  and  most  dependent  portions  of  the  lungs 
in  the  conrse  of  both  chronic  and  acute  diseases,  and  also 
in  the  aged  and  debilitated.  It  consists  in  the  main  of 
collapse,  hyperssmia,  and  cedema  of  the  lung-tissue,  re- 
sulting from  weak  inspiratory  power,  feeble  circulation, 
and  gravitation.  The  consolidation  thus  mechanically 
induced  is  increased  by  more  or  less  exudation  of  liquor 
sanguinis  and  blood-corpuscles  into  the  alveoli,  which 
exudation  is  due  to  the  damage  to  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries  caused  by  the  imperfect  circulation. 

INTEBSTITIAL  OB  CHBONIC  FNEUliGNIA. 

Interstitial  or  chronic  pneumonia  is  characterised  by  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung, 
which  leads  to  an  induration  of  the  pulmonary  texture, 
and  to  progressive  obliteration  of  the  alveolar  cavities. 
It  is  commonly  associated  with  catarrh  and  dilatation  of 
the  bronchi,  and  often  with  ulceration  of  the  bronchial 
walls  and  excavation  of  the  indurated  lung. 

PATBOZiOOT. — It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  inter- 
stitial pneumonia  is  ever  a  primary  and  independent 
affection.  It  probably  in  all  cases  owes  its  origin  to 
some  antecedent  more  acute  inflammation  of  the  pul- 
monary or  bronchial  textures,  or  of  the  pleura.  It  may 
be  stated  generally  that  aJl  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  lungs  which  become  chronic  lead  to  an  increase  of 
the  connective-tissue  elements,  and  consequently  to  a 
fibroid  induration  of  the  organs ;  and  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  these  processes  resemble  similar  ones  in  other 
parts — e.g,,  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and  mucous  membranes. 
In  the  lungs,  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  such  in- 
duration is  tuberculosis,  and  in  aJl  cases  of  phthisis, 
excepting  in  those  which  are  the  most  acute,  there  is 
more  or  less  fibroid  growth.  The  most  chronic  cases  of 
phthisis — those  in  which  the  fibrosis  is  the  most  marked 
— are,  it  must  be  admitted,  histologically  somewhat 
closely  allied  to  some  forms  of  interstitial  pneumonia. 

E  B 
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The  two  diseuea  differ,  however,  in  this  respect— that 
whereas  much  of  the  pnlmonarj  conBolidation  of  phthisis 
tends  to  undergo  molecular  death  and  diBint^ratiou,  that 
of  interstitial  pueamonia  exhibits  no  such  tendency, 
any  deatmction  and  excavation  of  the  indurated  long 
which  may  take  place  beinf;  dae  to  »econdaij  inflammation 
and  ulceration  commencing  in  the  bronchial  walla.  In 
considering  the  pathology  of  interstitial  pneamonia, 
therefore,  it  is  neceBsarj  to  exclude,  in  the  first  place,  the 

Fia.136. 
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pnlmonaryfibrosiB  of  chronic  phthisis.  (See  "Polmonaiy 
Fhthisis.")  Interatitial  pnenmonia  mnst  he  separated 
also  from  that  form  of  pulmonary  induration  which  is 

produced  by  long-continued  mechanical  congestion  (see 
"  Brown  Induration  of  the  Lung"),  and  from  those  more 
localised  indurations  due  to  chronic  bronchitis  (Fig.  136), 
and  to  syphilis. 

There  appear  to  be  four  conditions  which  may  give  rise 
to  interstitial  pneumonia.    These  are  as  follows  : — 
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1.  Croupoiu  FBemnonla. — ^The  pnlmonary  consoli- 
dation of  acute  croupous  pneumonia  in  almost  all  cases 
undergoes  complete  resolution.  This  resolution  is  usually 
effected  rapidly,  but  occasionally  it  is  more  protracted. 
When  protracted,  the  hepatized  lung  tends  to  become 
slightly  indurated,  owing  mainly  to  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  alveoli.  This  indurated  hepatization  differs  but 
little  in  its  physical  characters  from  ordinary  red  and  grey 
hepatization ;  it  is  simply  somewhat  firmer,  more  re- 
sistant, and  less  granular.  In  very  exceptional  cases  this 
small  amount  of  induration,  commencing  in  the  alveolar 
walls,  may  gradually  increase,  so  as  ultimately  to  give 
rise  to  that  extensive  fibrosis  of  the  lung  which  constitutes 
what  is  usually  known  as  interstitial  pneumonia. 

2.  Broncbo-pneiimoiiia. — ^This  is  a  somewhat  more 
frequent  cause  than  the  preceding.  The  greater  lia- 
bility of  this  form  of  pneumonia  to  lead  to  pulmonary 
induration  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  its  longer 
duration  and  greater  tendency  to  become  chronic,  and 
partly  by  the  existence  of  bronchial  dilatation  with 
which  it  is  so  frequenUy  associated.  That  bronchial 
dilatation  is  favourable  to  an  indurative  pneumonic 
process  has  been  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Wilson  Fox.* 
The  existence  of  this  dilatation  favours  the  persistence 
of  the  catarrhal  and  pneumonic  process.  The  removal 
of  secretion  is  rendered  difficult,  and  the  retained  se- 
cretion tends  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  irritative 
process  both  in  the  dilated  bronchi  and  also  in  the 
pulmonary  alveoli,  and  this  persistence  of  the  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  inflammation  leads  to  fibroid  thickening 
of  the  bronchial  and  alveolar  walls.  In  this  way 
areas  of  fibroid  induration  are  produced,  which,  as  the 
process  extends,  may  ultimately  involve  large  portions 
of  the  lung.  The  progressive  tendency  of  the  process 
is  probably  partly  to   be   explained  by  the   fact  that 

•  Reynolds'  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  iii.    Article,  Chronic 
Pneumonia. 
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pulmonary  fibrosis  is  a  cause  of  bronchial  dilatation, '  so 
that  fibrosis  once  established,  by  inducing  further  dila- 
tation of  the  bronchi  favours  the  extension  of  the  bron- 
chial and  pulmonary  induration  (Wilson  Fox). 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  also  those  cases  of 
induration  and  ulceration  of  the  lung  which  result  from 
obstruction  of  a  main  bronchus — such  as  is  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  an  aneurism.  Here  the  retained  bronchial 
secretion  sets  up  inflammatory  changes  in  the  bronchial 
and  alveolar  walls,  which  gradually  lead  to  induration 
and  ulceration  of  the  lung.* 

3.  FtonrUy. — This,  in  exceptional  cases,  leads  to  the 
development  of  an  interstitial  pneumonia.  It  appears  to 
be  in  those  cases  of  pleurisy  which  are  more  or  less 
chronic,  and  in  which  the  effusion  remains  long  nn- 
absorbed,  that  such  a  result  is  most  liable  to  occur. 
The  induration  of  the  lung  thus  induced  is  often, 
however,  partial,  consisting  merely  in  some  increase 
of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  originating  and 
extending  inwards  as  dense  bands  from  the  thickened 
visceral  pleura.  In  other  cases,  pleurisy  gives  rise  to  a 
much  more  general  fibrosis. 

4.  Tbe  Inbalatlon  of  solid  Irrttatinir  partloles, — 
This,  which  occurs  in  miners,  potters,  stonemasons, 
grinders,  &c.,  is  the  cause  of  the  fibrosis  of  the  lung  so 
common  amongst  these  workmen.  The  continuous  irri- 
tation of  the  inhaled  particles  induces  a  bronchial  and 
alveolar  inflammation,  and  ultimately  a  progressive 
fibrosis,  with  dilatation  and  ulceration  of  the  bronchi. 
Buch  cases  often  become  tuberculous. 

BZSTO&OOT.  4tc. — The  appearances  presented  by  the 
lung  when  the  fibrosis  is  extensive  and  general  are  very 
characteristic.  The  organ  is  diminished  in  size;  the 
tissue  is  smooth,  dense,  flirm — ^in  parts  almost  carti- 
laginous in  consistence  ;  and  it  is  irregularly  mottled 
with  black  pigment.     The  alveolar  structure  of  the  lung 

♦  See  case  by  Dr.  Irvine,  Tram,  FcAK  8oc  Lond.,  vol  xxviii.  p.  63. 
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is  in  most  parts  completolj  destroyed,  and  on  section  the 
dilated  bronchi  are  seen  as  nnmerons  large  openings 
scattered  over  ite  surface.  The  dilated  bronchi  frequently 
become  the  peats  of  secondary  inflammatory  proceBses, 
which,  may  lead  to  ulceration  and  ultimately  to  extensive 
excavation  of  the  indurated  tisane ;  bat  there  in  a  com- 
plete absence  of  any  of  those  oaseons  changes  which  are 
eo  characteristic  of  phtbisis.      This  secondary  inflam- 

Fio.  137. 
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nation  of  the  dilated  bronoLi  is  indnced  by  the  irritating 
and  often  putrid  secretion  which  they  contain,  and  which 
is  only  with  great  difficulty  completely  removed  by  ex- 
pectoration. The  pleura  is  almost  invariably  considerably 
thickened  and  adherent. 
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The  histological  changes  maj  be  described  generally  aa 
couiristiDg  in  the  developmeiit  of  a  fibro-nucleated  tiBrae 
in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  in  those  of  the  bronchi, 
and  from  the  interlobular  connective  tissnei  which  new 
fin^wth,  aa  it  increases,  and  from  its  tendency  to  contract, 
gradnallj  replaces  and  obliterates  the  alveolar  stmctnre. 
The  character  of  these  chon)^,  however,  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  more  acnte  ioflannnatotj  antecedents  in 
which  the;  originate.  When  the  result  of  a  cronpons 
pnenmonia,  the  priinary,  and  nsnally  the  principal,  change 
takes  place  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  (Fig.  137),  althoagb 
ultimately  the  interlobolar  tissue  is  involved.  The  alveolar 
Fio.  138. 


Chronic  PnruBumla, — VaBcnlarisatioD  mid  fibroid  development 
□f  iDtm&lvt^olar  eiudation-prcnlvcts,  Blood-vesBela  are  seen 
distributed  in  the  eiudation^products,  wbicb  blood-Teeaela 
commnnicate  with  thoBB  in  the  alveolar  walls.  The  alyeolar 
walla  are  alao  tliickened  bj  a  fibro-nucleRled  growth,  k  100, 
and  reduced  }. 

walls  become  thickened  by  the  growth  of  a  smatl-celled 
tissue,  in  which,  associated  with  the  lymphoid  cells,  there 
are  sometimea  elongated  fusiform  cella  such  as  are  found 
in  embryonic  tissue  which  is  undergoing  fibroid  develop- 
ment. The  new  growth  in  its  earlier  stages  nsuallj 
contains  new  hlood-vessels,  but  later  the  tissue  contracts. 
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and  tliese  become  to  a  great  extent  deetroyed.  The 
alveolar  cavities  which  are  not  obliterated,  are  either 
empty,  or  contain  exndation-prodocta  or  a  few  epithelial 
cells.  In  addition  to  the  growth  in  tbe  alveolar  walls,  I 
have  met  with  three  caBea  ia  which  intra-alveolar  eznda- 
tion-prodacts  were  nndei^ing  fibroid  development.* 
There  was  nothing  pecnliar  in  the  macroscopical  charactere 
of  the  longs,  hnt  the  alveoli  were  found  filled  with  a 
fibrinons  meHhwork  and  lencocTtes  aomewhat  similar  to 
that  met  with  in  red  hepatization.  (See  Fig.  132.)  Thej 
differed,  however,  in  this  reepect— that  many  of  the  cells 
Fin.  laa. 


Chnmie  PtKumonla, — A  portion  of  the  intrH-alvftuUr 
sjtudation-productB  (Pig.  1381  more  highly  magnified. 
Showiug  the  elongated  spindle.cells,  the  flbrillalion, 
and  the  blood-veeeels   conlauung   blood.coipuscles. 


ware  long  and  epindle-shaped,  and  blood-vessels  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  them,  which  blood-vessela  commnnicatod 
with  those  in  the  alveolar  walla.  (Figs.  138  and  139.) 
The  alveolar  walla  also  were  thickened  by  a  fibro-nucleated 
growth.     It  was  therefore  perfectly  obviona  that  in  these 
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lungs  the  products  of  a  previous  acute  croupous  pneu- 
monia were  becoming  Tascularised  and  undergoing  de> 
yelopment  into  a  fibroid  structure,  and  that  this  intra- 
alveolar  change  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  fibroid 
induration  of  the  organs. 

When  the  fibrosis  is  secondary  to  an  ordinary  broncho- 
pneumonia, or  to  that  induced  by  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  solid  particles,  the  new  growth  also  orig^inates 
principally  from  the  alveolar  walls.  Here,  however,  the 
growth  in  the  earlier  stages  is  less  uniform,  and  the  peri- 
bronchial  and  interlobular  connective  tissue  play  a  more 
prominent  part  in  the  process. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

PULMONAEY  PHTHISIS. 

Bt  Pulmonary  Phthisis  is  understood  a  disease  of  the 
lungs  which  is  characterised  by  progressive  consolidation 
of  the  pulmonary  texture,  and  by  the  subsequent  softening 
and  disintegration  of  much  of  the  consolidated  tissue; 
the  upper  portions  of  the  organs  being,  in  almost  all 
cases,  the  first  to  become  involved. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  morbid  processes  which 
lead  to  this  consolidation  and  disintegration  of  the  lungs 
— various  opinions  have  from  time  to  time  been  held  by 
pathologists,  and  this  diversity  of  opinion  exists  to  some 
extent  even  at  the  present  day.  According  to  the  older 
views,  which  were  based  upon  the  teaching  of  Laenneo, 
phthisis  was  regarded  in  all  cases  as  a  tubereuloiui 
disease.  Tubercle  was  looked  upon  us  a  non-inflammatory 
growth  which  was  characterised  by  the  caseous  degene- 
ration which  it  invariably  underwent,  and  this  caseous 
metamorphosis  was  held  to  be  such  a  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  the  growth,  that  all  caseous  masses  came  to 
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be  regarded  as  tubercxdoas,  and  phthisis,  in  which  casea- 
tion plays  such  a  prominent  part,  was  consequently 
regarded  as  a  tuberculous  disease.  The  various  consoli- 
dations of  the  pulmonary  tissue  were  described  as  "  infil- 
trated tubercle/'  and  tubercle  in  some  form  or  other  was 
regarded  as  so  essential  a  constituent  of  the  disease,  that 
"phthisis"  and  ''pulmonary  tuberculosis"  came  to  be 
synonymous  terms.  When  the  application  of  the  term 
"  tubercle"  became  limited  by  Virchow  and  his  followers 
to  the  grey  granulation,  it  was  evident  that  these  views 
were  no  longer  tenable,  and  many,  in  accordance  with 
the  advocacy  of  the  late  Professor  Niemeyer,  regarded 
phthisis  as  due  to  a  form  of  caseous  pneumonia,  which 
was  quite  independent  of  tubercle,  although  this  growth 
might  occur  as  a  secondary  and  accidental  complication. 
It  was  then  said  that  some  cases  of  phthisis  were  tuber- 
cular, and  that  others  were  not ;  and  attempts  were  made 
to  subdivide  the  disease  into  distinct  pathological  varieties 
—such  as  "tuberculous,"  "pneumonic,"  and  "fibroid" 
phthisis.  Our  present  knowledge  of  tuberculosis  neces- 
sarily involves  considerable  modification  of  these  older 
views.  Before  considering  the  pathology,  however,  it  will 
be  well  to  study  the  histology  of  the  disease. 

BZSTOXiOOT. — The  histological  changes  in  the  lungs 
which  occur  in  pulmonary  phthisis  are  similar  to  those 
which  are  met  with  in  these  organs  in  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  They  differ  mainly  in  this  respect— that 
whilst  in  the  latter  disease  these  changes  are  usually 
limited  to  small  areas  (hence  the  miliary  character  of  the 
lesions),  in  the  former  they  commonly  involve  much  wider 
tracts  of  tissue.  Phthisical  consolidation  is,  however, 
lobulated  in  its  distribution.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  injury  causing  the  inflammation  is  inflicted 
through  the  medium  of  the  bronchi.  (See  "  Etiology.") 
This  lobulated  distribution  of  the  consolidation  is  ex- 
ceedingly characteristic,  and  even  in  those  acute  cases,  in 
which,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  extensive  implication  of 
the  lung,  the  consolidation  may  to  the  naked  eye  appear 
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almost  uniform  (like  cronponB  pnenmonia),  the  micro- 
Bcope  will  nsnallj  reveal  a  lobular  character.  (Fig.  140-) 
The  strnctmal  changes  met  with  in  the  lungB  in 
phthisiB  are  mainly  of  four  kinds  : — 1st.  An  accamolation 
of  epithelial  cells  within  the  pnhnonarj  alvaoli ;  2nd.  The 
presence  within  the  alveoli  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  and 
leucocjtcB ;  3rd.  A  cellnlar  infiltration  and  thickening  of 
the  alTColar  walls,  together  with,  in  moat  caaes.  a  sinular 
change  in  the  walls  of  the  terminal  bronchioles ;  and  4th. 
An  increase  ia  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  These 
four  kinds  of  morbid  change  are  ver;  constontl;  asso- 
ciated, although  in  very  different  degrees ;  and  some  of 


Jcule  PhlMiii. — A  trsDST«rse  sectioD  of  a  terminal 
broDchus  ^r-passage)  and  the  suiroundiag  BlTeoli. — 
Bhowicg  the  todnioiai  cbaiaotor  of  Ihe  pnlmnnarj  con- 
BDlidatioD.  b,  cavity  of  bronehas  coutadnJng  a  little 
mucua.    tt,  B  blood-veBBsL     x  60^  rednced  }. 

them  are  more  prominent  and  characteristic  than  otlieTS- 
The  preponderance  of  one  or  other  of  them  produces 
those  variations  in  the  physical  characters  of  tiie  laQgB 
which  are  met  with  in  the  difierent  st^eB,  and  in  the 
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different  varieties  of  the  disease.  Tliese  various  stmctiiTal 
changes  mast  now  be  conaidered  separately,  together  with 
the  more  importaot  alterations  in  the  physical  cbaractora 
of  the  organs  which  they  respectively  prodnce. 

1st.  An  KAonmnlatlou  of  «pltbeUal  oella  wltttla  tiM 
polmonarx  (UtwjU.— This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
changes  met  with  in  phthisis,  and  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  ha.s  been  already  described  as  occmring  in 
cases  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.  (See  Fig.  135.)  The 
alveoli  are  foand  filled  with  large  nucleated  elements. 


^cufs  PhthMt. — Showing  one  o 
mitheliaj  elemeala.  uid  marked  a 
iJveolar  waU.     x  200. 

which  are  the  ofispring  of  the  epithelial  .cells  normally 
lining  the  alveolar  walls.  (Fig.  141.)  In  eome  acnte 
cases  of  phthisis  this  alveolar  accamalation  may  con- 
stitute almost  the  only  morbid  change,  and  although 
there  is  always  some  cellnlar  infiltration  of  the  alveolar 
walls,  the  great  bnlk  of  the  pnlmonary  consolidation  is 
due  to  the  staffing  of  the  alveolar  cavities  with  catarrhal 
product    (Fig.  141.)    In  some  parts — those  in  which  the 
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chiuige  is  the  mort  recent— the  large  oella  which  fill  the 
alveoli  and  the  alveolar  walls  will  be  found  bat  little 
altered,  bat  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  consolidated 
tissne  the  cells  will  be  seeii  in  varions  stages  of  retm- 
gressire  metamorphosis,  and  the  alveolar  malls  destrojad ; 
whilst  in  those  tracts  of  tissue  in  which  tbe  process  is 
most  advanced,  all  trace  of  stnictare  is  lost,  and  nothing 


latler  Ciuaed  by  the  hardsning  of  the  spBoimen.     x  60. 

is  Been  bat  a  grannlar  debris.  These  changes  are  pre- 
dsel;  analc^nH  to  those  met  with  in  manj  of  the  larger 
nodnlar  lesions  of  acnte  tnbercnlosis.  (See  Figs.  93 
and  94.) 

2Qd.  Tbe  preaenoe  within  the  BlreiiU  ot  a  flbrUinw 
exndBtloD  Mid  leneooytea,— This  is  less  fVeqaent  than 
the  preceding.  (Fig.  143.)  The  exadation-prodncts  are 
aiinilar  to  those  which  fill  the  alveoli  in  oidinai;  OTOaponB 
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paenmouia.  (See  Fig.  132.)  The  coagalnm,  however,  ia 
nsaallj  not  so  Ebbnndant,  neither  is  the  fibrillation  qnito 
so  distinct.  In  the  moBt  acute  forma  of  phtbieis  this  majr 
constitute  the  principal  cause  of  the  pnlmoiiary  ooDsoli- 
dation,  bat  commonly  it  is  aBsociated  with  more  or  lesa 
epithelial  proliferation. 

Tbe  appearances  presented  hj  the  Inngs  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  pnlmouarj  consolidation  is  mainlj  doe  to 
the  mtro-alveolar  changes  above  described  are  Terj  cha- 
xacteriBtic.    The  consolidated  tlusue  is  quite  soft  and 


friable,  breaking  down  verj  readily  under  the  finger,  and 
ihere  is  a  complete  absence  of  any  indoxatiou.  The  oon- 
Bolidation,  althoagh  aometimes  almost  uniform,  nsnally 
presents  a  somewhat  lobnlated  outline,  indicating  the 
implication  of  different  groups  of  the  pulmonary  lobules 
(p.  425).  The  colour  varies  from  a  redcUsh  to  a  yellowish 
grey,  and  scattered  through  the  consolidated  mass  are 
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often  small  portions  of  a  more  decidedlj  yellow  tint. 
These  latter  correspond  with  those  parts  in  which  the 
retrogressive  changes  are  the  most  advanced,  and  thej 
are  even  softer  in  conaistenca  than  the  Bnirannding 
tiasne.  In  many  parts  the  consolidated  tiasae  will  be 
fonnd  hrotsn  do<rn,  so  as  to  form  cavities  nf  varions  sizes. 
These  nsnally  possess  irrei^ar  walls,  which  are  quite 
8oftandfriable,likethesolid  tissue  which  anrronnds  them. 
3rd.  A  oeUntar  InlUtratlon  and  tblokenlnc  of  the 
lta>  together  with,  in  moat  cases,  a  similar 


aecHonitr  Lung  fi'^'i^"  Can  nftomewtat  CArank  FhthlMi. 
— SboniDg  the  thickeniDg  of  tho  nlvsolsr  walls  by  a  fibro- 
nuolestad  adenoid-liko  tissue ;  together  n-ith  on  accumn- 
Ifttion  of  epithelial  cells  within  ths  alveolur  cavity.  The 
latter  are  imdei^oing  retrogreeaiTe  ch&ngea.     k  200. 

change  in  the  walls  of  the  tenniiial  bronchioles. — This  is 
very  constantly  associated  with  the  former  intra-alveolar 
changes,  and  it  most  be  regarded  as  the  moat  charoo- 
teristic  phthisical  leaion,  althongh  its  eict^nt  raries  vety 
considerably  in  different  cases.  The  change  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  already  described  as 
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occurring  in  acntiB  miliary  tuberculosis.  In  its  earlier 
stages  a  few  small  lymphoid  cells  are  seen  infiltrating 
the  alveolar  septa,  which  are  thus  slightly  thickened. 
(See  Figs.  141  and  143.)  As  the  change  proceeds,  the 
number  of  these  cells  increases,  and  from  them  an  im- 
perfect fibro-nucleated  structure  is  developed  (Fig.  144.) 
This  structure  contains  no  new  blood-vessels.  As  this 
new  tissue  develops  in  the  alveolar  walls,  it  gradually 
obliterates  and  replaces  the  alveolar  cavities,  so  that 
whilst  in  some  portions  the  thickened  alveoli  may  be 
found  still  containing  epithelial  elements,  exudation  pro- 
ducts, or  even  giant- cells,  in  others  large  tracts  will  be 
seen,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  small-celled  growth. 
The  development  of  this  new  non-vascular  tissue  in  the 
alveolar  walls  leads  to  the  partial,  or  even  complete,  ob- 
literation of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  which,  as  will  be 
seen  subsequently,  constitutes  an  important  element  in 
the  causation  of  the  retrograde  changes. 

The  changes  which  may  subsequently  take  place  in 
this  alveolar  growth  vary.  The  infiltrated  septa  may 
rapidly  break  down  before  any  marked  thickening  or 
development  of  new  tissue  has  had  time  to  occur ;  whilst 
in  other  less  acute  cases  there  is  a  considerable  develop^ 
ment  of  the  imperfect  fibro-nucleated  tissue,  which, 
although  it  may  remain  as  a  more  or  less  permanent 
structure,  usually  owing  to  insufficient  vascular  supply, 
undergoes  in  its  turn  retrogressive  metamorphosis.  These 
two  kinds  of  change  are  very  often  found  taking  place 
simultaneously  in  different  portions  of  the  consolidated 
lung.  In  those  portions  in  which  the  new  tissue  is  under- 
going degeneration,  it,  together  with  the  cells  which 
may  be  contained  within  the  alveoli,  will  be  seen  to  have 
become  converted  into  a  structureless  granular  debris, 
whilst  perhaps  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
degenerated  portions  will  be  found  a  more  permanent 
fibro-nucleated  structure. 

Bespecting  the  alteration  which  the  growth  of  this 
small-celled  tissue  produces  in  the  physical  characters  of 
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the  lungs — ^it  may  be  stated  generally  that  it  nsnally 
leads  to  more  or  less  induration  of  the  pulmonaiy  texture. 
The  extent  of  this  induration,  however,  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  characters  of  the  new  tissue.  If  the  tissue  be 
almost  entirely  cellular,  such  as  is  the  case  when  it  is  yery 
rapidly  developed,  it  will  produce  but  little,  if  any,  indu- 
ration  of  the  pulmonary  consolidation,  which,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  intra-alveolar  accumulations,  will  be  soft 
and  friable  in  consistence,  much  resembling  that  which 
has  been  already  described.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  is  more  frequently  the  ca^e,  there  is  any  considerable 
development  of  the  imperfect  fibro-nucleated  growth,  or 
its  reticulum  is  dense  and  abundant,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  induration  of  the  consolidated  tissue.  In 
many  cases  these  changes  produce  uniform  tracts  of 
indurated  consolidation  of  a  greyish  colour  mottled  with 
black  pigment,  in  which  there  may  be  scattered  here  and 
there  yellowish  patches  corresponding  to  those  portions 
which  have  undergone  retrogressive  fatty  changes. 

4th.  An  increase  in  tlie  interlobnlar  eonnaetiTe 
tissue. — ^This  is  met  with,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in 
all  the  more  chronic  forms  of  phthisis.  This  tissue, 
which  surrounds  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels,  and  con- 
tributes  to  the  formation  of  the  alveoli,  is  found  not  only 
increased  in  amount,  but  also  altered  in  character.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  development,  when  it  contains 
numerous  small  cells,  although  many  parts  of  it  may 
resemble  the  growth  in  the  alveolar  walls,  its  structure  is 
more  like  that  met  with  as  the  result  of  chronic  indurative 
processes  in  other  organs.  It  has  a  much  greater  ten- 
dency to  become  developed  into  a  fibroid  tissue  than  the 
alveolar  growth,  and  is  rarely  the  seat  of  those  retrograde 
changes  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  tissue  originating 
in  the  alveolar  walls.  As  usually  met  with,  it  consists 
either  of  wavy  fibres  or  of  a  more  or  less  reticulated 
structure,  with  a  varying  number  of  round,  spindle- 
shaped  or  branched  cells.  (Fig.  145.)  Associated  with 
it)  in  most  cases,  are  granules  of  black  pigment.    These 
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differencea  in  the  pathological  tendencies  and  etractnre 
of  the  alveolar  and  interlobnlar  growths  are  mainly  oning 
to  differences  in  the  amoant  of  their  vascnlar  supply. 
Whereas  in  the  former  the  vessels  become  obliterated  in 
the  manner  already  described,  in  the  latter  this  oblitera- 
tion is  mnoh  less  complete  or  entirely  wanting.  In  the 
Fio,  145, 


Chnmie  PhOMi.—Sbowlag  the  new  inlerlobnUr  Qbroid 
growth  BnrroDDding  and  eacapealating  a  degeaented  (uid 
caseous  portion  of  Uie  conBolitkted  lung,  x  60,  reduced  i. 

most  chronic  cases  of  phthisis  this  interlobnlar  growth 
may  constitute  the  predominant  structural  change,  and 
large  tracts  of  the  pnlmonary  texture  may  be  found 
completely  replaced  by  it.      (See  "Interstitial    Pneu- 

Ad  increase  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  in 
phthisis — inasmuch  as  the  new  tissue  has  so  marked  a 
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tendency  to  become  dense  and  fibroid— -leads  to  extensive 
indnration  of  the  pnbnonary  texture ;  and  further,  owing 
to  the  contraction  which  the  tissue  tends  to  undergo,  its 
growth  ultimately  produces  a  corresponding  contraction 
of  the  diseased  lung.  In  all  those  cases  of  phthisis  in 
which  there  is  either  a  marked  thickening  of  the  alyeolar 
walls,  or  an  increase  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue, 
any  cavities  which  may  exist  in  the  consolidated  and 
indurated  tissue  are  characterised  by  the  tough  and 
fibroid  character  of  their  walls,  these  presenting  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  soft  friable  tissue  which  surrounds  the 
cavities  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary  consoli- 
dation is  mainly  due  to  intra-alveolar  changes. 

Cban§res  In  tbe  Bronebl. — ^Allusion  must  now  be 
made  to  certain  changes  in  the  bronchi.  These  tubes  are 
invariably  more  or  less  involved  in  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Some  catarrh  of  the  bronchi  is  constantly  present  in 
phthisical  lungs.  The  catarrh  is  sometimes  general,  bnt 
much  more  commonly  it  is  limited,  and  more  strictly 
confined  to  such  portions  of  the  lung  as  are  becoming,  or 
have  already  become,  consolidated.  In  many  cases  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  of  this  bronchial  catarrh  to  lead 
to  extensive  cellular  infiltration  of  the  deeper  structures 
of  the  bronchial  wall.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
scrofulous.  (See  "  Scrofulous  Inflammation,"  Fig.  103.) 
This  cellular  infiltration  sometimes  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  small  ulcers.  These  have  thickened  opaque  edges, 
and  when  once  formed  they  tend  to  increase.  In  addition 
to  these  changes  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
there  is  often  a  cellular  infiltration  of  the  peri-bronchial 
tissue,  and  here  small  nodules  of  new  growth  are  fre- 
quently met  with — especially  around  the  smallest  bronchi. 

PATBOXiOOT. — Having  thus  briefly  described  the 
various  structural  changes  met  with  in  the  lungs  in 
phthisis,  it  remains  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
processes  upon  which  they  depend.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
evident  that  these  changes  are  analogous  to  those  which 
have  been  seen  to  occur  in  the  several  forms  of  pulmonary 
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inflammation.  The  fibrinous  exudation  and  lencocytes, 
and  the  accumulation  of  epithelial  cells  within  the 
alveoli  in  croupous  and  catarrhal  pneumonia,  with,  in 
the  more  chronic  cases,  the  ultimate  infiltration  of  the 
alveolar  walls;  and  the  increase  in  the  interlobular 
connective  tissue  which  characterises  the  interstitial 
process,  closely  resemble  the  phthisical  lesions.  These 
considerations,  together  with  those  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  are  sufl&cient  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  morbid  processes  which 
lead  to  the  consolidation  and  subsequent  disintegration 
of  the  lung  come  within  the  category  of  Inflamina- 
tion,  and  that  the  differences  in  the  histological 
changes  to  which  they  give  rise  are  mainly  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  inflammatory 
process. 

But  although  phthisical  consolidation  of  the  lung  is  the 
result  of  inflammation,  it  is  obvious  from  our  previous 
considerations  (p.  2&0),  that  the  proci9SS  does  not  owe  its 
origin  to  simple  causes.  The  progressive  character  of 
the  inflammation,  and  its  tendency  to  infect  adjacent  and 
distant  portions  of  the  lung  shows  the  existence  of  some 
continuous  irritant;  and  for  some 
years  past  it  has  become  increasingly  Picf-  146. 

probable  thab  this  consists  in  the 
presence  of  some    patboffenlo   or- 
ffanlam.    Koch  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered the  organism.    His,  and  all 
subsequent   investigations,  tend  to        7^  ^^  iJ  jia/^n- 
show  that  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis     in  phthisical  sputum. 
is    invariably  present  both  in  the     ^  800. 
lungs  and  in  the  sputum  in  all  cases 
of  phthisis  (Fig.  146);  and  we  must  therefore  regard 
phthisis  as  a  more  or  less  chronic  pulmonary  taber- 
oiUosis  (pp.  307-8). 

In  considering  the  causes  of  the  differences  in  the 

histological  changes  in  the  lungs,  it  is  important  to  bear 

in  mind  what  has  beeni  already  stated  respecting  the 

ff2 
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yariatioiis  in  the  character  of  the  teztaral  alterations  in 
inflammation  which  are  produced  by  differences  in  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
When  stndying  the  process  of  inflammation  it  was  seen 
that  the  most  intense  forms  of  the  process  were  charac- 
terised by  abundant  fluid  and  corpuscular  exudation; 
whereas  in  inflammations  of  less  intensity  and  longer 
duration,  tissue-formation  played  a  prominent  part. 
These  textural  changes  also  varied  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  inflammation.  In  the  least  severe  and 
most  chronic  forms  these  changes  tended  to  be  limited 
to  the  elements  immediately  adjacent  to  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics,  whereas  in  inflammations  of 
somewhat  greater  intensity  more  distant  elements  be- 
came involved.  Further,  whereas  in  the  former  case  these 
changes  usually  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  small- 
celled  tissue  which  tended  to  become  flbroid,  in  the  latter, 
the  more  distant  elements — being  in  most  cases  incapable 
of  further  development — tended  to  undergo  retrogressive 
changes.  In  the  lungs,  the  truth  of  these  propositions 
was  borne  out  by  the  differences  which  were  seen  to  exist 
in  the  histological  characters  of  the  lesions  in  the  various 
forms  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  and  also  in  acute  tuber* 
culosis. 

If  the  pathology  of  these  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  lungs  be  kept  in  view,  the  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  histological  characters  of  the  lesions  in 
pulmonary  phthisis  becomes  evident.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  inflammatory  processes  are  of  slight  in- 
tensity and  of  long  duration,  the  most  marked  struc- 
tural change  will  consist  in  the  development  of  a  small- 
celled  growth  in  the  alveolar  walls  and  in  the  interlobular 
tissue — a  growth  which  tends,  more  or  less,  to  become 
developed  into  a  fibroid  structure ;  whereas  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  inflammation  is  .of  greater  intensity,  fluid 
and  corpuscular  exudation,  and  proliferation  of  the  alveo- 
lar epithelium,  will  constitute  more  prominent  parts  of  the 
process. 
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The  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process  not  only 
determines  the  histological  characters  of  the  pulmonary 
consolidation,  but  also  to  a  great  extent,  the  subsequent 
changes  which  take  place  in  it.  In  those  cases  of  phthisis 
in  which  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process  is  con- 
siderable, not  only  do  the  epithelium  and  exudation-pro- 
ducts which  have  accumulated  within  the  alveoli  quickly 
degenerate  and  break  down,  but  any  small-celled  tissue 
-which  may  have  been  developed  in  the  alveolar  walls  or 
around  the  terminal  bronchioles  also  softens  and  dies, 
and  thus  the  vitality  of  large  tracts  of  the  pulmonary 
consolidation  may  become  destroyed.  In  those  cases,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  which  the  process  is  less  intense,  the 
small-celled  growth  produced  in  the  alveolar  and  bronchial 
walls  is  more  permanent,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue.  It  is  these  two  kinds  of 
change,  the  one  tending  towards  death,  and  the  other 
towards  the  production  of  new  tissue,  which  produce  the 
caseation  and  softening  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  indura- 
tion on  the  other,  which,  associated  in  such  various 
degrees,  make  up  the  diverse  physical  characters  of  the 
phthisical  lung. 

These  various  secondary  changes  which  may  take  place 
in  the  pulmonary  consolidation  of  phthisis  must  be  con- 
sidered more  fully.  They  are  of  three  kinds — ^resolution, 
development  into  an  imperfect  flbroid  tissue,  and  retro- 
grade metamorphosis. 

Reftolution. — Much  of  that  consolidation  of  the  lung 
which  is  tiie  most  rapidly  induced,  and  which  is  conse- 
quently owing  to  the  presence  of  intra- alveolar  exudation 
matter,  may  become  absorbed.  The  resolution  of  the  con- 
solidation may  thus  be  complete,  or  after  the  absorption 
of  the  intra-alveolar  products  there  may  remain  more  or 
less  infiltration  of  the  alveolar  walls. 

Vibrold  BeTelopment. — ^This,  as  has  been  seen,  may 
take  place  in  the  growth  in  the  alveolar  walls,  and  also 
in  the  new  interlobular  tissue.  The  tissue  which  originates 
in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  however,  being  for  the  most 
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part  destitute  of  blood-vessels,  is  incapable  of  forming  a 
very  mature  structure,  although  it  may  develop  into  an 
imperfect  tissue,  which  may  remain  for  some  time  perma- 
nent, and  so  contribute  to  the  induration  of  the  lung. 
In  the  new  interlobular  tissue  there  is  not  the  same  inter- 
ference with  the  vascular  supply,  and  hence  this  forms 
a  much  more  fully  developed  and  permanent  structure, 
and  it  is  the  principal  source  of  the  pulmonary  fibrosis. 
The  extent  of  this  fibrosis  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  chronicity  of  the  disease. 

Betroffrade  Metamorpliosta. — It  is  this  kind  of 
change  which  leads  to  that  caseation,  softening,  and  dis- 
integration which  is  so  characteristic  of  phthisis,  and 
which  distinguishes  phthisical  from  other  forms  of  pneu- 
monic consolidation.  A  retrograde  change  in  the  inflam- 
matory products  is  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  acute 
non-phthisical  pneumonia.  Much  of  the  eradation  matter 
and  epithelium  which  fill  the  alveoli  undergoes  fatty  and 
mucoid  changes,  and  as  the  circulation  becomes  restored 
in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  degenerated  products 
are  absorbed,  and  the  lung  remains  intact.  In  phthisical 
consolidation,  however,  this  removal  of  the  inflammatory 
products  does  not  take  place.  The  contents  of  the  alveoli 
degenerate,  but  the  degenerated  products  are  not  absorbed, 
and  the  consolidated  lang  undergoes  a  rapid  or  gradual 
process  of  disintegration. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  this  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis, which  constitutes  so  essential  a  feature  of  the 
disease,  we  find  that  it  is  due  principally  to  conditions  in- 
terfering with  the  circulation.  Of  these  conditions,  that 
which  probably  occupies  the  most  prominent  place  is  that 
cellular  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  smaller 
bronchi  which  is  such  a  constant  though  very  variable 
factor  in  phthisis.  It  has  been  seen  that  this  infiltra- 
tion is  especially  characteristic  of  scrofulous  inflamma- 
tions, and  that  it  occurs  in  a  modified  form  in  those  who 
are  not  markedly  scrofulous,  and  also  in  all  pulmonary 
inflammations  which  become  ohr6nio.   When  ike  infiltra- 
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tion  is  marked,  and  especially  when  rapidly  induced,  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  which  the  young  cells  exercise  upon 
the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  to  obstruct  the  circulation, 
and  so  not  only  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  any  intra- 
alyeolar  products,  but  also  to  lead  to  necrotic  changes. 

Amongst  other  conditions  which  tend  to  interfere  with 
the  circulation,  and  so  to  cause  necrosis,  must  be  men- 
tioned, as  obtaining  in  the  most  acute  forms  of  phthisis, 
the  pressure  which  is  exercised  upon  the  pulmonary 
capiUarieB  by  the  inflammatory  products  which  have  ««- 
cumulated  within  the  alveoli;  and  that  tendency  to 
stagnation  of  the  blood- stream  which  is  an  invariable 
accompaniment  of  every  intense  inflammation.  A  destruc- 
tion of  the  capillaries  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  possibly 
constitutes  a  factor  in  the  process. 

In  addition  to  the  interference  with  the  circulation,  an 
important  element  in  the  causation  of  the  retrograde 
changes  of  phthisis  is  probably  that  inherent  weakness  of 
the  lungs  (usually  inherited),  which  not  only  renders 
them  especially  susceptible  to  injury,  but  also,  when  in- 
jured, renders  them  abnormally  incapable  of  recovering 
from  the  inflammatory  process  which  has  been  induced. 

In  many  cases  of  phthisis  also,  especially  in  the 
more  chronic  forms,  secondary  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  th^  pulmonary  consolidation,  resulting  from 
the  injurious  influence  of  retained  secretions  and  in- 
flammatory products,  contributes  to  the  destruction  of 
the  lung. 

STZOXiOOT. — In  studying  the  etiology  of  phthisis  it  is 
obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  accepting  the  tubercle 
bacillus  as  an  essential  element,  something  more  is  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  disease.  The  bacillus,  as 
has  been  seen,  must  in  some  situations  be  constantly 
entering  the  lungs  by  means  of  the  respired  air  (p.  307) — 
in  hospitals  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  consumption 
the  source  of  infection  must  abound,  and  yet  how  exceed- 
ingly rare  are  the  instances  in  which  the  development 
of  phthisis   results.  >  The    other   necessary    factor   is 
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Bometliing  inherited  or  acquired — Inberent  In  tbe  in- 
dlvianal. 

The  influence  of  beredltary  predisposition  is  so  marked 
that  it  must  necessarily  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
pathology  of  phthisis.  As  to  the  nature  of  what  is 
transmitted — although  in  quite  exceptional  cases  this  may 
possibly  be  the  tubercle  bacillus — speaking  generally  it  is 
in  all  probability  simply  a  tendency  to  disease.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  tendency  consists  in  some  feebleness  of 
the  constitution  in  general,  and  often  of  the  lungs  and 
other  organs  in  particular.  As  a  result  of  this  feebleness 
there  is  usually  a  want  of  constitutional  vigour,  the  power 
of  resisting  injurious  influences  is  diminished,  and  the 
lungs  and  often  other  organs  and  tissues  which  are  espe- 
cially weak  are  in  consequence  abnormally  liable  to  become 
inflamed.  Further — this  inherited  weakness  not  only 
renders  certain  organs  abnormally  liable  to  inflammation, 
but  also  abnormally  incapable  of  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  inflammatory  process;  and  there  is  thus 
more  or  less  tendency  to  retention  and  accumulation  of 
inflammatory  products.    (See  "  Scrofula.") 

Another  important  factor  in  the  development  of  phthisis 
is  the  state  of  the  greneralliealtli.  Quite  apart  from  any 
inherited  constitutional  feebleness  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  impaired  state  of  health  greatly  favours  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  disease.  It  is  when 
both  these  obtain  that  we  have  the  most  favourable 
conditions. 

In  these  two  conditions,  therefore,  hereditary  predis- 
position and  state  of  general  health,  we  have  the  other 
factor — ^the  something  inherent  in  the  individual  which 
appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of  phthisis. 
It  is  this  Inl&erent  condition  which  must  be  regarded  as 
constituting  a  soil  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
inspired  bacillus,  and,  whatever  it  may  be,  its  importance 
is  difficult  to  over-estimate. 

So  little  is  at  present  known  of  the  life-history  of 
Bacillus  tuberculosis  that  the  circumstances  which  favour 
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its  growth  cannot  be  formnlated ;  bnt  in  endeavonring  to 
understand  the  favourable  influence  inherent  in  the  in- 
dividual in  the  case  of  phthisis,  we  shall  probably  find 
some  explanation  in  the  aptcal  distribution  of  the  pul- 
monary lesion. 

The  causes  of  this  apical  distribution  are  probably  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  diminished  range  of  respiratory 
movement  which  obtains  in  the  highest  portions  of  the 
lungs.  As  a  result  of  this  diminished  movement,  there 
IB  diminished  aeration  of  blood,  and,  in  certain  conditions 
of  health,  a  tendency  to  stagnation  of  the  blopd-stream 
in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The  stagnation  of  the  cir- 
culation leads  to  more  or  less  injury  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  and  a  slight  leakage  is  thus  induced. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  inherited  or  acquired  weakness 
must  favour  the  occurrence  of  these  apical  changes. 
Greneral  feebleness  and  want  of  vigour  lead  to  loss  of 
muscular  strength  and  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  thus 
tend  to  prevent  the  full  expansion  of  the  chest,  to  cause 
a  stooping  posture  of  the  body,  and  to  impair  the  blood- 
and  air-circulation — all  conditions  favouring  blood-stag- 
nation in  the  highest  portions  of  the  lungs.  Further — 
the  toneless  condition  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  blood  with  which  the  constitutional  feeble- 
ness is  so  often  associated,  furnish  the  conditions  which 
are  the  most  favourable  to  transudation.  May  not  the 
existence  of  such  physical  conditions  in  the  highest 
portions  of  the  lungs,  if  not  essential  to,  at  all  events 
greatly  favour,  the  injurious  influence  of  the  inspired 
bacillus  P  And  may  we  not,  by  treatment  which  tends 
to  obviate  them,  do  much  to  prevent  the  development  of 
phthisis  P 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

DTFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL 

CORD. 

Inflammatobt  processes  in  the  nervous  centres  are  less 
frequent  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Many  of  the 
morbid  changes  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  attended  by 
softening  and  formerly  regarded  as  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation, are  now  known  to  arise  from  simple  interference 
with  the  blood-snpply,  such  as  results  from  thrombosis, 
embolism,  or  degenerative  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels.    (See  "  Cerebral  Softening.") 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  begin 
upon  the  surface,  being  secondary  to  an  inflammation  of 
the  meninges,  or  it  may  commence  in  the  substance  of  the 
organs.  Sometimes  the  process  is  difPuse,  sometimes  cir- 
cumscribed. It  may  run  either  an  acute  or  a  chronic 
course. 

MSWiiroXTIB. — This  may  arise  by  direct  extension 
from  other  parts,  especially  the  petrous  bones  around  the 
middle  ear ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  wound  (septic)  or  to  in- 
juries without  wounds  such  as  blows,  and  especially 
exposure  to  great  heat.  It  may  constitute  the  specific 
lesion  of  an  infective  disease  (epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis) ;  or  it  may  appear  as  a  secondary  lesion  in  the 
courses  of  other  infective  diseases,  as  acute  rheumatism, 
pyasmia,  erysipelas,  typhoid,  &c.  It  may  also  be  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  membranes  of  abnormal  bodies,  par- 
ticularly tubercle  (p.  310). 

In  these  cases  a  serous,  fibrinous,  or  purulent  exudation 
occupies  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  occurring  in  greatest 
abundance  where  this  space  is  largest — i.e.,  in  the  inter- 
peduncular space,  the  region  of  the  anterior  perforated 
spot,  and  the  grooves  of  the  sulci.  Whilst  tubercular 
meningitis  aflects  chiefly  the  base,  that  &om  sunstroke 
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and  the  infective  forms  are  most  marked  upon  the  con- 
vexity of  the  brain.  The  spinal  meninges  are  as  a  rule 
less  affected  than  the  cerebral.  The  velum  interpositum 
is  often  inflamed,  leadinf:  to  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  ven- 
tricles; the  ependyma  thickens  and  becomes  rough  on 
the  surface.  The  brain-substance  generally  is  hypersBmic, 
often  oedematous  and  soft ;  immediately  beneath  the  in- 
flamed membrane  the  congestion  is  marked,  small  haemor- 
rhages are  common,  and  the  grey  matter  more  or  less 
infiltrated  with  cells.  The  extent  of  the  brain-changes 
corresponds  with  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  meningeal 
inflammation. 

The  above  are  generally  acute  diseases;  but  chronic 
inflammations  occur  from  alcoholism,  in  general  paralysis, 
syphilis,  and  other  diseases,  leading  to'  circumscribed 
thickenings  of  the  membranes,  adhesions  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  superficial  sclerosis  of  the  subjacent  brain-  or 
cord-substance. 

BircBPBAXiZTZS  Am  BrrsZiZTZS.— Inflammations 
commencing  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord 
are,  as  a  rule,  circumscribed ;  but  in  the  cord  it  is  not  un- 
common for  myelitis  to  extend  through  a  considerable 
length  of  the  grey  matter.  Mechanical  injury  causing 
contusions  and  lacerations  is  a  common  cause  of  inflam- 
matory round-celled  infiltration ;  so  also  is  pressure,  as  is 
best  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tumours,  tubercular 
masses,  parasites,  &c.,  and  in  angular  curvature  of  the 
spine.  Cases  occar  also,  especially  in  the  cord,  in  which 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  obscure.  According  to 
Charcot,  hsemorrhage  into  the  cord  is  generally  the  result 
of  myelitis.  Suppuration  in  the  cord  is  extremely  rare ; 
in  the  brain  it  is  more  common,  though  still  rare.  In  this 
situation  the  ordinary  causes  of  abscess  are  three : — (1) 
Direct  injury  to  the  head,  sometimes  of  a  slight  kind  and 
unaccompanied  by  wound,  but  generally  fracturing  the 
sklLLl,  producing  a  wound  and  even  leaving  a  foreign  body 
in  the  brain-substance.  (2)  Disease  of  the  skull-bones, 
especially  of  the  petrous  part  around  the  middle  ear.    In 
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these  cases  the  membranes  and  brain  may  all  be  adherent 
to  the  diseased  bone,  and  the  abscess  lie  close  to  the 
surface ;  or  the  abscess  may  lie  deeply  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  produce  no  disturbance  of  the  mem- 
branes. (3)  Pyaemia :  The  abscesses  in  these  cases,  which 
are  rare,  are  often  multiple. 

The  process  of  inflammation  in  the  brain  is  the  same 
as  elsewhere.  It  begins  with  hypersBmia,  often  accom- 
panied by  minute  extravasations  of  red  corpuscles ;  the 
tissue  becomes  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  and  consider- 
ably softened,  so  that  it  washes  away  under  a  stream  of 
water  too  gentle  to  affect  the  healthy  substance.  At 
first  uniformly  red  or  mottled,  the  softened  tissue  gra- 
dually acquires  a  brownish  or  brownish-yellow  colour, 
owing  to  changes  in  the  hasmoglobin.  The  nerve-fibres, 
nerve-ceUs,  and  cells  of  the  neuroglia  become  fatt]^  and 
disintegrate ;  the  fat-granules  are  taken  up  by  leuco- 
cytes, which  grow  into  large  very  granular  cells,  called 
"inflammatory"  or  exudation -corpuscles,  or  corpuscles 
of  Gluge.  (See  Fig.  16.)  The  above  process  is  described 
as  imiaimnatory  Softenlnfff  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  degenerative  softenings  from  embolism,  thrombosis, 
&c.  (p.  69). 

If  the  cause  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  suppuration, 
cell-infiltration  increases  greatly,  replacing  the  normal 
structure;  then  the  centre  of  the  mass  dies,  and  a 
yellowish  ur  reddish  pus  forms.  Such  an  abscess  may 
spread  until  it  bursts  either  externally  or  into  the 
ventricles,  and  if  it  be  opened  during  this  stage  its  walls 
will  be  found  shaggy,  very  vascular,  dotted  with  haemor- 
rhages, and  softer  than  normal ;  whilst,  microscopically, 
all  the  stages  of  inflammation — from  suppuration  down- 
wards— would  be  seen.  But  the  abscess  may  at  any 
time  cease  to  spread,  and  become  surrounded  by  a  capsule 
of  connective  tissue,  whilst  the  pus  often  undergoes 
mucous  degeneration,  and  becomes  thick  and  viscid. 
It  is  thought  that  pus  thus  encapsuled  may  dry  up  and 
caseate  or  calcify,  or  be  even  completely  absorbed,  leaving 
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little  more  than  a  scar.  Abscesses  may  occnr  in  any 
part  of  the  brain,  but  are  most  common  in  the  tcmporo- 
sphenoidal  lobes. 

SCLEROSIS  OF  THE  9&AIN  AND    SPINAL  COBD. 

Many  diseases  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
excess  of  fibrous  tissue  in  different  parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  such  excess  being  accompanied  by 
degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  proper  nervous  elements. 
The  abnormal  tissue  is  just  such  as  results  from  a  pro- 
ductive inflammation  (p.  275),  and  many  pathologists 
regard  these  diseases  as  of  inflammatory  origin.  There  is, 
however,  much  room  for  doubt  in  many  cases,  and  other 
observers  prefer  to  look  upon  the  increase  of  connective 
tissue  as  due  to  a  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia,  the  cause 
being  unknown.  As  lesions  of  this  nature  produce 
induration  of  the  parts  affected,  they  are  called  Scleroses. 
In  their  early  stages,  however,  which  are  rarely  seen, 
softening  rather  than  induration  results. 

Sclerosis  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary — i,e., 
the  fibroid  overgrowth  may  first  appear,  and  by  its  pres^ 
sure  cause  atrophy  of  the  nerve-tubules ;  or  the  primary 
lesion  may  be  that  rapid  degeneration  of  nerve- fibres 
which  follows  their  separation  from  the  cells  of  which 
they  are  processes,  the  fibroid  overgrowth  being  con- 
sequent upon  this.  These  changes  may  affect  either  the 
brain  or  the  cord,  and  may  be  more  or  less  diffuse  in 
distribution,  or  limited  to  physiological  tracts,  such  as  the 
crossed  and  direct  pyramidal ;  or  small  patches  may  be 
irregularly  scattered  through  the  part — disseminated  or 
insular  sclerosin.  Either  the  grey  or  white  matter  may 
be  the  primary  seat  of  the  lesion,  but  in  certain  diseases 
the  overgrowth  generally  extends  from  the  one  into  the 
other,  whilst  in  others  such  extension  hardly  ever  occurs. 

Waked-eye  Appearances. — In  the  earliest  stage  a 
soft  red  patch,  with  more  or  less  swelling,  may  indicate 
the  seat  of  disease ;  but  much  more  commonly  the  area 
is  pale  and  greyish,  its  translucency  and  firmness  varying 
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with  the  relative  proportiouH  of  cells  and  fibroiw  tiasne 
present.  The  part  ma;  be  swollen,  of  nonoal  size,  or 
contracted ;  and  the  pia  mater  is  generally  more  or  less 
adherent.  Often,  boirever,  no  nalced-eje  change  can  be 
detected  in  the  fresh  cord.  This  shonld  always  be  cnt  into 
portions  abont  half  an  inch  long,  kept  togetherby  the  mem- 
branes on  one  side,  and. placed  in  bichromate  of  ammonui 
(3  per  cent).  This  stains  the  normal  nerve-tissne  greenish- 
brown,  whilst  the  sclerosed  tracts  remain  pale  yellow,  and 
are  easily  detected  and  traced.  In  sections,  the  altered 
tissue  stains  deeply  with  carmine.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  white  sabstance  of  the  nerve-fibres  does  not 
stain,  but  the  connective  tissne  stains  deeply.  "Keate 
the  d^ree  of  staining  is  valuable  as  indicating,  evea  to 
the  naked  eye,  the  degree  of  the  sclerosis. 

Mloraaoopioal  AppearRiiee*. — In  the  cord  it  is  almost 
always  possible  to  compare  the  diseased  with  healthy 
tracts.   We  then  find,  as  a  rule, 
Fia.  147-  that  in  the  white   maUer  the 

clear      rings      (snbstance      of 
Schwann),  which  normally  sur- 
round the  axis  cylinders,  have 
disappeared  in  the  former,  few 
if   any  axis    cylinders    being 
visible  in  it,  and  the  connective 
tissne  has  increased  so  as  to 
more  or  less  completely  replace 
the  lost  medullary  substance. 
SclavtU  of  ^wii  Cord.—     ,.,.      ,,- ,     -j     „,„,  „„         ,„„ 
From  a  case  of  ProgresBive    (^^'fC-  1*'-)     II  rarer  cases  leu- 
Muscniar  Atrophy.    A  tra-ns-    cooytes  are  found  infiltrating 
verse  flection.     Showing  the    ^^  patch,  and  eindation-oor- 
stmphyaod  disappeatajioe  of  {■  ' 

■  the  nBrre-fibres.  sud  the  new  puscles  may  be  nnmerons. 
tiasne  between  them,  x  200.  T}^  y,gXls  of  the  blood-vessels 
(eiteraal  coats)  also  are  said 
to  be  thickened.  In  the  grey  matter,  intonae  hypenemia 
is  present  in  the  early  stages,  and  more  or  less  round- 
celled  infiltration.  This  is  sncceeded  by  fibroid  overgrowth 
such  as  the  above.    The  nerve-cells  may  Le  swollen  at 
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first,  but  later  on  they  are  slirnnkeii,  often  pigmented 
and  diminislied  in  number;  and  not  uncommonly,  the 
anterior  comu  may  be  wholly  destitute  of  them. 

SClbB&OBZS  or  TBS  BXAZIT. — This  is  less  common 
than  sclerosis  of  the  cord,  both  as  a  primary  and  as  a  se- 
condary lesion.  Primary  scleroses  of  particular  parts  have 
not  been  associated  with  definite  symptoms.  The  over- 
growth may  be  general,  but  is  usually  disseminated.  It  is 
found  in  many  cases  of  insanity,  but  most  constantly  in 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  which  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  Sclerosis  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex,  which  later 
extends  into  the  white  substance.  It  is  frequent  also  in 
isolated  convolutions,  in  the  pons,  and  medulla  of  epi- 
leptics and  idiots.  As  a  seconda/ry  lesion,  a  band  of 
descending  degeneration  is  found  after  destructive  lesions 
of  the  motor  fibres  anywhere  below  the  cortical  centres. 
Such  lesions  are  most  common  in  the  basal  ganglia, 
especially  the  corpus  striatum. 

8C&BBOSZS  OF  THE  CORD.— In  this  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  certain  symptoms  are  associated  with 
sclerosis  of  certain  tracts.  This  may  be  primary  or 
secondary,  and  may  affect  either  white  or  grey  matter. 

IBiniite  matter. — ^Perhaps  the  best  example  of  primary 
sclerosis  of  white  matter  occurs  in  locomotor  ataxy. 
In  this  disease  the  naked-eye  and  microscopic  appear- 
ances above  given  are  found  in  the  posterior  root  zone 
(Fig.  148,  p,r.z.)  (in-coordination),  and  are  almost  always 
most  marked,  or  present  solely,  in  the  lumbar  region. 
Commonly  the  sclerosis  involves  also  the  mesial  portions 
of  the  posterior  columns,  and  on  .the  other  hand  the 
posterior  nerve-roots  and  cells  in  the  posterior  comu 
(lightning  pains  and  anaesthesia).  It  may  extend  even 
to  the  lateral  columns,  causing  paralysis.  The  process 
slowly  extends  up  along  the  posterior  root  zone;  very 
rarely  it  may  be  most  marked  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical 
region. 

Idiopathic  lateral  sclerosis  is  another  example,  the 
lateral  columns  being  affected  as   in   the   descending 
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degenerations  soon  to  be  described.  The  sclerosis  tends 
always  to  extend  to  the  grey  matter.  Sissemlnated 
■elerosls  also  occurs  in  the  cord,  the  symptoms  varying 
greatly  with  the  spots  affected.  An  annular  scleroGds 
sometimes  results  from  meningitis  in  caries  of  the 
spine. 

The  seoonAary  degenerations  of  the  cord  are  frequent 
and  important.     They  are  divided  into  defloenilln§r  and 

asoending^ — ^the  former  affect- 
ing centrifugal  tracts  (motor), 
the  latter  centripetal  (some 
kind  of  sensory).  The  motor 
tract  runs  from  the  motor  cor- 
tical centres  through  the  corpus 
striatum  and  thalamus,  down 
the  cms  and  through  the  pons 
into  the  medulla.  Here  most 
of  it  crosses  in  the  decussation 
to  the  opposite  lateral  column 
of  the  cord  (crossed  pyramidal 
tract,  Fig.  148,  cp.t),  but  a 
varying  number  of  fibres  run 

down  along  the  anterior  median 
Seayndary     Degeneration. —     «  •    xr.         j.     •  ^  e 

Section  through  the  cervical    nssurem  the  anterior  colunm  of 

and  lower  dorsal  region  of  a   the  same  side  (direct  pyramidal 

SSwJSHfd'a^™^   tract,  i.!,.*.).   These  latter  pro- 
The  upper  shows  the  ascend-   bably  keep  on  passing  to  the 

ing     degenerations     in     the  opposite  side  through  the  an- 
column  of  Goll  and  the  cere-      '^\  .  j     xi_ 

bellar  tract ;   the  lower,  the  tenor     commissure,    and    the 

descending  degenerations  in  fasciculi   have    generally   dis- 

the     lateml     and     anterior  ^^j^.^^  j^  ^^e  lower  dorsal 

region.    The  crossed  tract  ex- 

tends  to  the  lower  end  of  the 

lumbar  enlargement.   Bemoval 

of  the  motor  cortical  centres, 

on  one  side,  will   therefore   cause  degeneration  of  the 

whole  motor  tract  springing  from  it ;  and  lesions  lower 

down  will  cause  degeneration  of  the  portion  of  the  tract 


columns.  c^.  Column  of 
Goll.  p.r.z.  Posterior  root 
zone,  at  Cerebellar  tract. 
c.p.t.  Crossed  pyramidal  tract. 
d,p.t.  Direct  pyramidal  tract. 
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below  them,  more  or  less  complete  accordiBg  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  fibres  they  damage.  The  tendency  of  this  secondary 
lateral  sclerosis  to  extend  into  the  grey  matter  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  primary,  and  atrophy  of  muscle  is 
proportionately  rarer. 

AscendlniT  lesions  affect  the  columns  of  Groll  (Fig.  148 
c  g.)  and  the  cerebellar  tract  (c.  t) ;  the  former  extends  the 
-whole  length  of  the  cord,  the  latter  comes  to  the  surface 
•  about  the  second  or  third  lumbar  nerve,  and  runs  upwards. 
In  two  cases  (Gowers'  and  Hadden's),  bands  of  ascend- 
ing degeneration  have  been  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
lateral  column  anterior  to  the  cerebellar  tract. 

The  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  lesions  is  that  the 
cells  which  govern  the  nutrition  of  the  motor  fibres  are 
at  their  upper  ends  (cortical  cells,  fourth  layer  P),  whilst 
those  which  govern  the  nutrition  of  the  sensory  fibres  are 
situate  at  their  lower  ends,  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord 
(posterior  comu  and  Clarke's  column  P).  The  sketches  (Fig. 
148)  were  taken  from  a  case  of  fractured  spine  a  little  be- 
low the  mid-dorsal  region,  in  which  the  patient  lived  seven 
months ;  they  show  the  ascending  and  descending  degene- 
rations well.  Statements  vary  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  degeneration  becomes  apparent : — Bastian  says  7-14 
days ;  Schiefferdecker  found  that  in  dogs  it  began  after 
14  days,  was  well-marked  after  4-5  weeks,  but  no  sclerosis 
was  noted  xmtil  the  eighth  week  (Eoss,  vol.  i.  p.  844). 

Ejiowing  the  extent  of  these  tracts,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  secondary  degeneration^  will  result  from  a  given 
lesion. 

Orey  Matter. — ^The  great  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior 
comu  are  those  which  usually  suffer  primarily.  They  may 
be  affected  in  large  areas,  and  dcutdy,  as  in  infantile  para- 
lysis and  the  acute  spinal  paralysis  of  adults,  in  which 
groups  of  muscles  or  all  the  muscles  of  one  or  more  limbs 
become  paralysed  ;  extension  may  occur  for  a  short  time, 
but  as  a  rule  it  soon  ceases.  In  the  general  spinal  para- 
lysis of  Duchenne  a  similar  lesion  occurs  less  acutely, 
affecting  as  a  rule  the  cells  connected  with  the  lower 
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limbs  first,  and  spreading  in  tlie  coarse  of  weeks  or  years 
to  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  affecting  them  in  groups 
and  causing  rapid  wasting  of  them.  The  process  may 
also  be  chronic,  spreading  slowly,  not  affecting  large 
groups  of  cells,  but  a  few  at  a  time,  so  that  indivi- 
dual muscles  waste  progressively,  fibre  by  fibre,  and  para- 
lysis comes  on  slowly — as  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
It  is,  however,  right  to  say  that  these  lesions  have  not 
been  found  in  all  cases  of  this  disease,  and  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  the  disease  may  have  also  a  peripheral 
origin,  being  probably  allied  to  cases  of  Duchenne*s 
pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  in  which  central  lesions 
have  but  rarely  been  found. 

In  describing  sclerosis  of  the  white  columns,  we  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  disease  often  secondarily 
involves  the  grey  matter — e.g„  in  tabes  dorsalis  and  lateral 
sclerosis.  Again,  it  is  a  common  mode  of  ending  in  these 
diseases  for  the  sclerosis  to  extend  to  the  medulla,  and 
destroy  the  cells  of  the  all-important  nuclei  situate  there. 
These  nuclei  suffer  also  primarily  in  glosso-labio-laryngeal 
paralysis. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  student  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  ner- 
vous lesions  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  of  nerve-physiology.  With  regard  to  the  cord,  the 
following  facts  will  be  found  useful : — 

The  antero-latesal  colimiiui  convey  motor  impulses 
from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  cells  of  the  anterior  coma 
by  means  of  the  direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts. 
Other  fibres  (anterior  root-zone)  are  believed  to  have  a 
looped  arrangement,  connecting  cells  of  the  anterior 
comu  at  different  levels,  and  probably  aiding  in  co-ordi- 
nation. The  function  of  the  cerebellar  tract  is  unknows. 
Lesions  of  these  columns  offer  impediments  to  the  passage 
of  cerebral  impulses,  and  cause  tremors,  paresis,  para- 
lysis ;  or,  if  irritant,  rigidity  or  spasm. 

The  posterior  ooliumiis  consist  of  the  fasciculi  of  Goll  or 
posterior  median  columns  of  which  the  function  is  xm- 
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known,  and  of  the  posterior  root-zone.  The  latter  contains, 
in  the  lumbar  region  at  least,  afferent  fibres  of  ordinary 
tactile  sensation,  aod  others  which  convey  impressions  of 
temperature  and  pressure  and  of  muscular  sense;  also 
sensory  fibres  from  the  sexual  organs.  Interference  with 
these  columns  will  produce  inco-ordination  (from  loss  of 
muscular  sense),  diminution  of  sexual  desire,  and  other 
obvious  results. 

With  regard  to  the  ffrey  matter — ^the  cells  of  the 
anterior  oomn  are  motor.  Destruction  of  them  causes 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  they  supply,  followed  by  rapid 
atrophy  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  muscles.  The  cells  of 
the  posterior  teomn  are  concerned  in  sensation  and 
especially  in  the  transmission  of  palnftil  impressions. 
The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  contains  also  many  centres — 
e,g,,  the  oculo-pupillary  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
regions ;  vaso-motor  centres  throughout  the  cord ;  centres 
governing  the  peristalsis  of  the  alimentary  tube ;  others 
preserving  the  tone  of  the  sphincters  vesicae  and  ani ; 
others  in  the  lumbar  region  superintending  micturition, 
defsBcation,  erection,  ejaculation  of  semen,  and  parturition. 
All  that  is  known  of  these  centres  is  that  they  are  not  in 
the  anterior  comu  (Boss)  for  lesions  of  these  cells  do  not 
affect  them.  Boss  believes  that  the  visceral  centres  are  in 
Clarke's  column,  the  cells  here  being  bi-polar  like  those  of 
the  sympathetic,  and  the  tract  existing  only  in  the  dorsal 
and  upper  lumbar  regions  where  visceral  nerves  are  given 
off.  The  head  of  the  columns  is  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus, 
the  chief  of  visceral  nerves.  These  centres  may  all  be 
affected  by  lesions. 

The  posterior  root  conveys  sensory  impressions :  lesions 
of  it  will  produce  ausBsthesia,  dyssBsthesia,  hyperses- 
thesia,  pain,  &c.  The  anterior  root  conveys  motor  im- 
pressions :  lesions  of  it  will  cause  tonic  or  clonic  spasms, 
paresis  or  paralysis  with  rapid  atrophy  of  nerve  and 
muscle  beyond. 

Sellexes  are  of  two  kinds — enperflclal  or  ontaneons, 
deep  or  tenaon-rellezes.  The  latter  are  probably  stretch- 
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contractions,  not  tme  reflexes ;  bat  they  occur  only  nnder 
conditions  favonrable  to  reflex  action.  In  every  reflex  an 
afferent  and  an  efferent  nerve,  together  with  a  centre,  are 
concerned.  In  disease  reflex  excitability  may  be  increased 
or  diminished.  It  will  be  increased  by  anything  which 
lessens  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  stimnlus. 
Excitation  of  the  comnal  cells  by  strychnia  has  this  effect, 
so,  too,  has  removal  of  cerebral  influence,  as  by  sleep  or 
disease  of  the  lateral  columns.  It  will  be  diminished  by 
obstruction  to  the  stimulus : — as  by  sclerosis  of  the  poste- 
rior root-zone  invading  the  nerve-roots  or  destroying  the 
posterior  comual  cells,  or  by  damage  to  the  anterior  cells 
or  nerve-roots ;  by  some  sedative  drugs,  as  bromide  of 
potash ;  or  by  increased  cerebral  control,  as  by  an  effort  of 
the  wilL 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

REGENERATIVB  PROCESSES  IN  TISSUES. 

Destbuction  of  tissue-elements  has  frequently  been 
described  in  earlier  chapters  as  the  result  of  necrotic  and 
various  degenerative  and  inflammatory  processes.  It 
must  now  be  briefly  stated  how  such  losses  are  repaired. 
It  has  already  been  said  (p.  15)  that  cells  of  one  em- 
bryonic layer  always  produce  cells  of  tissues  originallj 
developed  from  that  layer ;  and  it  is  apparently  true  also 
that  true  regeneration  of  a  tissue  occurs  only  from  cells 
of  that  tissue — muscle  from  muscle,  epithelium  from 
epithelium.  Any  form  of  connective  tissue  may,  however, 
give  rise  to  any  other  form — areolar  tissue,  bone,  cartilage, 
&c.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  tissues  from 
leucocytes — the  latter  must,  when  we  consider  their 
sources,  be  considered  as  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 

The  regenerative  processes  which  may  go  on  in  adult 
mesoblastic  tissues,  are  still  imperfectly  known.    Their 
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reproductive  energy  lias  been  supposed  to  be  limited  to 
molecnlar  repair.  Bat  it  is  certain  that  the  cells  of  most 
adult  tissues  retain  the  power  of  multiplication,  though 
it  may  not  be  manifest  under  normal  conditions.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  facts  that  the  blood-supply  they 
receive  is  sufficient  only  to  maintain  them  in  statu  quo, 
and  that  the  resistances  opposing  growth,  such  as  pressure 
within  the  tissue,  are  now  equal  to  the  force  with  which 
they  tend  to  multiply. 

So  far  as  investigation  has  yet  gone,  the  nuclear 
figures,  described  at  p.  13,  have  been  found  in  each 
tissue  to  form  the  first  stage  of  division  of  cells. 

As  no  extensive  regeneration  occurs  without  the  for- 
mation of  new  vessels,  it  may  be  well  first  to  state  what 
is  known  concerning  their  production. 

VESSELS. 

The  formation  of  new  vessels  has  been  studied  chiefly 
in  the  tadpole's  tail,  in  sections  of  healing  wounds,  and 
in  teazed  preparations  of  granulation  tissue.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  day  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  and  later, 
pointed  processes,  which  are  at  first  solid,  are  seen  project- 
ing from  the  walls  of  capillaries ;  they  increase  in  length  and 
anastomose  with  similar  processes  from  other  capillaries, 
or  with  processes  of  branched  connective- tissue  corpus- 
cles. At  first  very  fine,  the  processes  gradually  widen 
and  become  hollow,  and  thus  an  anastomosing  set 
of  vessels  is  produced.  At  this  time  a  few  nuclei 
are  seen  in  their  walls,  the  result  of  division  of  the 
original  cell-nuclei,  but  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  show  the 
lines  of  union  of  individual  endothelial  cells.  These  de- 
velop subsequently.  The  process  corresponds  with  that 
observed  in  the  embryo  (with  the  exception  that  no  red 
corpuscles  form  in  the  cells),  and  is  the  ^ame  in  the 
healing  of  wounds,  in  new  growths,  and  in  reproduction 
of  lost  parts. 

Two  much  less  certain  modes  of  origin  of  vessels  are 
described.    (1)  In  granulation  tissue,  Thiersch  states  that 
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lympIi-Btreams  issuing  from  tlie  vessels  form  ckannels 
between  the  loosely  connected  cells,  which  ultimately 
communicate  with  yesseLs,  and  fill  with  corpuscles. 
Observations  of  B.  Hirschfeld  support  this  view.  (2) 
Spindle-cells  in  granulation  tissue  are  said  so  to  arrange 
themselves  as  to  form  canals  which  communicate  with 
vessels.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  really  collected 
round  a  bud  from  a  vessel  (Ziegler). 

As  in  the  embryo,  the  new  vessels  may  increase  in  size 
with  the  demands  made  upon  them,  muscular  and  fibrous 
coats  being  formed  by  cells  which  apply  themselves 
around  the  original  tube. 

Adult  vessels  may  increase  greatly  in  size  and  thick- 
ness, as  is  seen  in  the  gravid  uterus  and  collateral 
vessels  of  a  limb  in  which  the  main  trunk  has  been  tied; 
such  vessels  generally  become  tortuous  as  well  as  wider. 
Increased  flow  through  the  vasa  vasorum  is  always 
present. 

GOMMON  CONNECTIVE  TI8STJE. 

This  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  new  formation  of  all 
kinds — hypertrophy,  tumour  formation,  and  regeneration. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  seems  that  loss  of  substance 
is  made  up  for  from  two  sources : — ^the  fixed  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  and  wandering  leucocytes.  Formerly 
all  new  cells  in  the  tissues  were  regarded  as  products 
of  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  Then  it  was  thought 
that  adult  connective-tissue  corpuscles  were  incapable 
of  growth,  and  that  almost  all  new  fibrous  tissue  was  of 
inflammatory  origin,  and  hence  many  pathologists  regard 
all  scleroses  as  inflammatory.  Now  the  happy  mean 
seems  to  have  been  reached,  and  it  is  held  that  both 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  and  leucocytes  may  form 
fibrous  tissue.  The  difficulty  in  estimating  the  part 
played  by  each  is  extreme ;  but  Senftleben's  experiments 
(p.  267)  on  the  cornea  prove  the  regenerative  power  of 
connective-tissue  cells,  and  Ziegler's  experiments  with 
glass  chambers  (p.  276)  seem  to  demonstrate  with  equal 
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clearness  the  development  of  white  blood-corpuscles. 
Some  authors  are  inclined  to  think  that  scar-tissne  of 
inflammatory  origin  is  only  temporary,  being  slowly 
replaced  by  tissue  resulting  from  the  regenerative  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  the  neighbouring  connective-tissue  ceils. 
The  denser  kind  of  connective  tissue  results  as  a  rule  from 

HEALXNG  OF  WOUUDS. 

The  union  of  most  wounds  and  the  repair  of  losses  of 
substance  are  effected  by  the  formation  of  more  or  less 
scar-tisbue — Le.,  by  the  development  of  new  vessels  and 
new  connective  tissue.  Several  modes  of  healing  are 
described,  but  they  are  fundamentally  the  same.  They 
are — (1)  Immediate  union ;  (2).  Union  by  first  intention ; 
(3)  Healing  by  second  intention  or  by  granulation;  (4) 
Healing  under  a  scab;  (5)  Union  of  two  granulating 
surfaces. 

Immediate  imion. — ^Described  by  Macartney  in  1838, 
the  occurrence  of  the  process  has  been  confirmed  by  Paget 
and  Thiersch,  who  states  that  it  occurred  in  wounds 
inflicted  on  the  tongues  of  animals.  The  union  is  said  to 
be.  effected  by  a  blending  of  the  practically  unchanged 
surfaces  of  the  wound,  no  lymph  intervening  as  a  bond. 
It  is  complete  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  scar  results. 
Most  pathologists  deny  that  such  a  process  ever  occurs. 
They  believe  that  lymph,  possibly  only  in  microscopic  quan- 
tity, invariably  forms  the  first  bond  of  union.  With  them 
the  next  form  is  the  speediest  mode  of  healing  possible. 

VBion  by  Ttrmt  Zntentlon« — This  generally  occurs  in 
well-treated  incised  wounds.  It  is  prevented  if  the 
surfaces  are  not  accurately  brought  together,  being  left 
gaping  superficially  or  separated  in  their  deeper  parts  by 
foreign  bodies,  blood  or  fluid  exudation  in  any  quantity ; 
by  movement  of  the  surfaces  on  each  other ;  by  sloughing 
of  the  surfaces ;  or  by  irritation  of  any  kind  which  excites 
inflammation  going  beyond  the  fibrinous  stage.  When 
these  conditions  are  avoided  by  careful  arrest  of  heemor- 
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rhage,  cleansing,  drainage,  apposition,  provision  for  rest, 
and  prevention  of  septic  and  infective  inflammations,  the 
following  changes  take  place : — ^The  capillaries  become 
thrombosed  np  to  the  nearest  collateral;  in  tied  or 
torsioned  vessels  the  changes  described  at  p.  234  set  in. 
The  injnry  inflicted  by  the  knife  was  severe  but  strictly 
localised,  and  of  very  short  duration.  It  excites  free 
exudation  of  fluid  and  corpuscles.  At  flrst  there  are  many 
red  corpuscles  in  the  discharge,  but  they  rapidly  dimini3h, 
and  the  fluid  becomes  clear  and  deep  yellow.  The  dis- 
charge escapes  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  if  it  is  small 
in  quantity,  or  through  channels  purposely  left  if  large. 
The  fibrin  contained  in  the  exudation  coagulates  on  the 
opposed  snrfaces  binding  them  together;  it  contains 
more  or  fewer  leucocytes.  •  It  is  this  lymph,  which  forma 
the  glaze  on  wounds  left  open.  The  exudation  diminishes 
greatly  as  the  effect  of  the  injury  is  recovered  from. 
Microscopic  examination,  after  24 — 36  hours,  shows  the 
edges  of  the  wound  separated  by  a  narrow  band  of  small 
roand  cells ;  the  tissues  close  to  the  incision  are  swollen 
and  hazy,  and  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  New 
vessels  develop  after  the  second  day,  and  shoot  across 
from  side  to  side,  converting  the  lymph  into  granulation 
tissue  (p.  275).  This  then  goes  on  to  the  development  of 
a  scar  (p.  277).  The  number  of  leucocytes  about  the 
wound  varies  with  the  amount  and  duration  of  the 
irritation ;  in  some  cases  it  is  quite  difficult  to  make  out 
what  holds  the  edges  together.  Thus  in  a  herniotomy 
wound  examined  on  the  fourth  day,  the  line  of  incision  was 
recognised  almost  solely  by  the  fact  that  the  fat  on  one 
side  was  adherent  to  the  deeper  layer  of  the  cutis  on  the 
other ;  the  two  seemed  to  be  in  actual  contact,  and  there 
was  hardly  any  round-celled  infiltration.  The  part  taken 
by  the  tissue-elements  in  scar-formation  is  not  yet 
determined.  The  older  a  scar  is  the  more  closely  does  it 
resemble  the  normal  tissue. 

vnion  by  Orannlatlon. — When  a  wound  cannot  be 
brought  together,  or  when  union  by  first  intention  is 
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preyented,  this  form  will  occur.  Until  nnion  takes  place 
a  raw  surface  is  necessarily  exposed  to  some  irritation. 
This,  some  think,  keeps  up  a  constant  exudation  of  fluid 
and  leucocytes  from  the  new  vessels,  just  as  the  original 
injury  excited  such  exudation  from  the  vessels  of  the 
normal  tissue.  The  leucocytes  imhedded  in  a  little  inter- 
cellular substance  become  vascularised  into  granulation 
tissue.  Others  say  that  after  the  primary  severe  irrita- 
tion has  subsided,  granulation  tissue  is  produced  by 
multiplication  of  the  neighbouring  connective-tissue 
corpuscles.  However  formed,  the  tissue  increases  in 
amount,  either  by  continued  infiltration  with  leucocytes  or 
by  multiplication  of  its  own  cells,  or  by  both  processes, 
ontil  the  wound  is  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  surface, 
when  the  granulations  skin  over,  as  described  on  p.  284. 
A  granulating  wound  under  ordinary  dressings  suppurates 
more  or  less  freely,  but  one  treated  antiseptically  and 
protected  from  irritation  by  the  antiseptic  employed, 
discharges  a  serous  fluid.  A  section  through  granulation 
tissue  shows  on  the  surface  a  layer  of  small  round  cells 
with  bi-  or  tri-partite  nuclei,  imbedded  in  a  substance 
which  is  actually  fluid  duperficially — this  layer  is  breaking 
down  into  pus.  Deeper  are  found  fibro-blasts  (p.  276),  and 
deeper  still,  scar-tissue  in  all  stages  of  formation.  The 
thickness  of  the  surface-layer,  and  the  amount  of  pus 
formed,  vary  with  the  irritation  to  which  the  tissue  is 
subjected.  In  some  cases  destruction  equals  or  exceeds 
growth  of  granulations.  Here  again,  therefore,  treatment 
should  be  directed  to  the  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary 
irritation. 

Bealinff  under  a  Scab. — In  this  form  the  exudation  is 
small  in  amount,  and  dries  into  a  scab.  It  is  not  common 
in  man  except  in  superficial  abrasions.  Formation  of 
granulation-  and  scar-tissue  occur  beneath  it,  as  also  does 
the  inward  growth  of  epithelium.  When  "  skinning  over*' 
is  complete,  the  scab  drops  ofP.  The  dry  scab  is  but 
slightly  irritant  in  itself,  and  it  does  not  putrefy.  When 
ulceration  spreads  beneath  a  scab,  some  infective  agency 
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is  probably  the  cause.  The  process  of  scab-formation  is 
sometimes  imitated  by  closing  wounds,  often  leading  to 
cavities,  with  collodion ;  or  allowing  blood  or  tincture  of 
benzoin  on  lint  to  dry  and  occlude  the  opening.  Such 
treatment  is,  however,  dangerous;  for  if  septic  or  in- 
fective organisms  have  entered  and  excite  inflammation, 
the  absence  of  drainage  will  be  most  prejudicial. 

VnloB  of  Two  Orannlatlnir  Snrflaoeo. — When  two 
surfaces  have  granulated  as  above  described,  they  may  be 
brought  togelher ;  and  frequently  the  two  surfaces  will 
blend,  thus  saving  the  time  which  would  be  required  for 
filling  up  from  the  bottom.  Free  suppuration  and  im- 
perfect drainage  will  prevent  such  union.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  abscesses  should  heal  when  their  walls  are 
allowed  to  fall  together  by  evacuation  of  the  pus. 

ADIPOSE  TISSUE. 

This  is  merely  connective  tissue,  of  which  the  cells  are 
infiltrated  with  fat.  Newly  formed  connective-tissue  cells 
may  certainly  thus  become  infiltrated ;  but  inflammatory 
tissue  as  a  rule  remains  free  from  fat. 

CARTILAOE. 

A  wound  or  breach  in  cartilage  is  generally  repaired  in 
the  first  instance  by  scar-tissue,  which  may  be  replaced 
later  by  hyaline  cartilage  formed  from  the  perichon- 
drium and  by  proliferation  of  neighbouring  cartilage- 
cells,  the  matrix  being  formed,  according  to  Strasser, 
from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  Often  this  replacement 
by  cartilage  does  not  occur.  In  cases  of  fractured'  rib- 
cartilage  the  fibrous  tissue  may  ossify  into  a  clasp  of 
bone  round  the.  broken  ends. 

BONE. 

The  regenerative  power  of  bone  is  considerable,  and 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  periosteum,  to  a  less  extent 
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npon  the  marrow.    The  process  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
repair  of  a  simple  fracture. 

Durinp^  the  first  twenty-four  hours  an  examination 
shows  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  lying  in  a  collection  of 
blood  coagulated  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  tissues, 
but  fluid  round  the  fracture.  The  bone  ends  are  sharp 
and  jagged,  the  periosteum  more  or  less  torn  and  stripped 
off,  the  medulla  more  or  less  deeply  ecchymosed.  The 
injury  to  the  vessels  of  the  part  excites  exudation  of  fluid 
and  of  cells ;  the  latter  infiltrate  the  torn  tissues,  so  that 
in  three  or  four  days  they  are  found  to  have  lost  their 
characteristic  appearance,  being  soft,  pink,  and  gela- 
tinous, as  is  best  seen  in  the  medulla.  In  fact,  they  are 
granulating,  and  the  granulation  tissue  increases  in 
amount  until  the  blood  around  the  fracture  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  embedded  in  a 
mass  of  soft  tissue.  Not  only  do  the  periosteum  and 
medulla  give  rise  to  this,  but  also  other  injured  soft  parts. 
From  the  third  or  fourth  day  certain  large  angular  cells  are 
seen  close  to  the  bone,  which  play  the  part  of  osteoblasts. 
Hore,  as  elsewhere,  the  source  of  the  cells  of  the  granula- 
tion tissue,  after  the  effect  of  the  primary  injury  has 
subsided,  is  disputed;  some  referring  their  origin  to 
leucocytes,  others  to  the  cells  of  the  medulla  and  peri- 
osteum. This  soft  tissue  is  found  in  plenty  about  the 
tenth  day,  when  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  perios- 
teum, which  is  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  cells  like  other 
parts.  Now,  the  granulation  tissue  becomes  firmer,  and 
at  about  the  fourteenth  day  the  periosteum  can  again  be 
seen  covering  a  spindle-shaped  swelling,  which  extends 
beneath  it  for  some  distance  up  and  down  the  bone.  As 
Billroth  says,  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  stuck  into  this 
spindle-shaped  mass  as  if  it  were  soft  sealing-wax;  there 
is  a  ring  outside  and  a  plug  in  the  meduUa.  This  uniting 
tissue  is  called  the  provUional  oalliui.  In  animals  it  is 
generally  converted  into  cartilage,  but  in  man  direct 
ossification  usually  begins  in  the  third  week.  In  man, 
however,  when  tolerable  rest  cannot  be  maintained,  as  in 
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fractured  ribs  and  many  fractures  in  children,  cartilage 
may  be  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  most 
perfect  rest  is  obtained,  as  in  fissares  of  the  skull,  httle 
or  no  provisional  callaR  is  formed ;  it  is  always  in  greater 
quantity  where  the  bone  is  thickly  covered  by  soft  parts, 
and  rarely  forms  a  complete  ring  in  man.  It  is  strongly 
developed  in  any  angle  or  gap. 

Ossification  of  the  provisional  callus  begins  in  the 
angle  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  and  extends 
thence  beneath  the  periosteum  and  along  the  surface  of 
the  bone.  The  plug  in  the  medulla  ossifies  a  little  later. 
At  first  the  bone  is  soft  and  open  in  structure,  and  easily 
picked  off  tlie  shaft.  Its  canals  are  more  or  less  vertical 
to  the  surface  of  the  shaft,  and  continuous  with  abnor* 
mally  wide  Haversian  spaces  in  the  latter.  Ossification 
begins  round  the  vessels  passing  from  the  callus  to  the 
bone,  the  cells  most  distant  from  each  assuming  the  shape 
of  osteo-blasts,  and  becoming  surrounded  by  or  converted 
into  bone.  Osteoblasts  inside  each  ring  now  lay  down 
laminad  of  bone  until  Haversian  systems  are  formed. 
The  callus  is  now  intimately  nnited  with  the  original 
bone,  and  holds  the  ends  firmly  together.  The  medullary 
canal  is  blocked  by  bone,  and  osseous  buttresses  fill  up 
any  angle. .  This  complete  ossification  of  the  provisional 
callus  is  finished  in  man  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
weeks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bone. 

So  far  the  bony  tissue  has  not  been  mentioned.  The 
next  step  is  to  unite  the  two  ends  directly  by  what  is 
termed  permanent  or  deAnlttve  callus.  This  is  said  to 
begin  to  form  when  the  provisional  callus  hAs  fixed  the 
ends  of  the  bones ;  but  preparation  for  this  union  begins 
much  earlier.  The  ends  of  the  bones  are  to  be  softened 
into  a  tissue  which  can  bridge  over  the  gap,  blend  the 
two  fragments  into  one,  and  finally  ossify.  A  rarefying 
ostitis  begins  probably  immediately  after  the  injury,  and 
results  in  a  round-celled  growth,  which  slowly  eats  away 
the  walls  of  and  enlarges  the  Haversian  canals.  Naturally 
this  is  a  much  slower  process  than  similar  infiltration  oi 
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the  soft  parts.  So  long  as  the  bones  are  moving  on  each 
other,  the  granulations  would  have  little  chance  of  blend- 
ing across  the  gap ;  bat  so  soon  as  the  fragments  are  fixed 
this  union  occurs,  and  ossification,  running  on  to  sclero- 
sis, follows.  It  is  probably  not  complete  before  the 
fourth  month. 

The  final  process  in  the  union  of  a  simple  fracture  is 
the  rounding  off  of  all  prominences,  and  the  absorption 
of  all  unnecessary  provisional  callus.  The  completion  of 
this  may  occupy  years ;  but,  ultimately,  in  an  accurately 
set  fracture,  the  medullary  canal  may  be  opened  up  and 
most  of  the  thickening  around  the  shaft  removed.  Gene- 
rally the  seat  of  fracture  remains  evident,  but  Billroth 
says  that  in  some  cases  it  cannot  be  recognised  (10th 
edition,  p.  244).  The  analogy  between  the  repair  of  bone 
and  the  repair  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  as  described 
under  healing  of  wounds,  scarcely  needs  pointing  out; 
ossification  of  the  scar-tissue  is  the  main  difference. 

Union  of  compound  fractures  is  effected  by  the  ossifica- 
tion of  granulation  tissue,  either  directly  or  after  its 
conversion  into  fibrous  tissue^  But  suppuration,  indicat- 
ing more  or  less  destruction  of  the  new  tissue,  and  often 
necrosis  of  soft  and  hard  tissues,  greatly  delay  the  pro- 
cess- Even  where  compound  fractures  become  simple 
from  the  first  by  union  of  the  wound  they  are  often  much 
longer  in  healing. 

MT7SCLE. 

A  wound  in  a  muscle  as  a  rule  gapes  widely  and  heals 
by  granulation.  In  some  parts,  as  the  tongue,  retraction 
is  prevented  and  union  by  first  intention  occurs  readily. 
The  protoplasm  escapes  through  the  opened  sarcolemma, 
and  leucocytes  penetrate  for  some  distance  between  the 
fibres.  Ordinary  scar-tissue  develops  from  the  granula- 
tion tissue  and  unites  the  ends  of  the  muscle.  New  cells 
are  now  produced  by  the  muscle-cells  on  each  side  of  the 
scar,  and  they  invade  and  may  eventually  replace  the 
cicatricial  tissue.    Kraske  says  that  new  muscle-cells  are 
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produced  by  multiplication  of  the  nndei  of  the  old.  Each 
nacleuB  becomes  snrrounded  by  a  spindle-shaped  mass  of 
protoplasm  and  divides  to  form  muscle-fibres.  In  some 
cases  no.  regeneration  is  evident. 

Begeneration  occurs  more  frequently  to  repair  losses 
from  degeneration,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  acate 
febrile  diseases,  especially  typhoid.  The  new  cells  are 
believed  to  spring  from  small  elements  lying  between  the 
original  muscle-fibres,  or  by  splitting  of  the  old  cells  from 
end  to  end. 

Involuntary  muscle-cells  multiply  also  by  division. 

KERYE-CELLS  AKD   VERVES. 

Nothing  is  known  of  a  regenerative  process  among 
ganglion-cells,  and  many  think  that  none  occurs  in  adult 
life.  An  ordinary  scar  is  all  that  is  known  to  replace 
destroyed  ganglionic-tissue. 

When  a  nervQ  is  cut  across  union  takes  place  readily 
by  scar-tissue  if  the  ends  are  brought  together ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  function  is  restored  in  the  cours^  of  time,  even  when 
a  considerable  piece  (in  some  cases  nearly  two  inches)  has 
been  excised. 

After  division  myelin  escapes  up  to  the  nearest  nodes 
of  Banvier,  and  blood  is  extravasated  between  the  fibres 
and  in  the  sheath.  Then  leucocytes  infiltrate  the  ends 
for  a  short  distance,  rendering  them  bulbous ;  the  soft 
parts  are  similarly  infiltrated,  and  a  mass  of  granulation 
tissue  soon  unites  the  ends.  Later  this  develops  into 
ordinary  scar-tissue. 

Beyond  the  degeneration  of  a  few  fibrils,  no  other  imme- 
diate change  occurs  in  the  central  end.  In  the  peripheral 
end  changes  may  be  noted  after  twenty -four  hours; 
they  lead  to  destruction  of  the  nerve.  The  following 
account  is  taken  from  Banvier  ("  Lefons,"  &c.,  1878),  as 
quoted  in  Quain's  "Anatomy:"  —  In  warm-blooded 
animals,  after  twenty-four  hours,  the  nuclei  in  the 
primitive  sheaths  are  found  enlarged,  and  the  sheath  is 
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everywhere  visible ;  then  protoplasm  accumulates  round 
the  nuclei,  at  the  nodes  and  other  points,  replacing  the 
medullary  substance.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  these 
protoplasmic  masses  are  so  large  as  to  interrupt  com- 
pletely the  sheath  of  Schwann  at  many  points.  At  the 
same  time  the  nuclei  are  seen  to  have  multiplied  once  or 
twice.  A  little  later,  and  almost  all  myelin  has  dis- 
appeared, the  axis-cylinders  are  broken  into  short  seg- 
ments which  may  finally  go,  and  nothing  remains  of  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  nerve  but  the  primitive  sheaths, 
full  of  clear  granular  protoplasm,  in  which  nuclei  are 
abnormally  frequent.  Some  drops  of  myelin  persist. 
A  few  fibres  do  not  undergo,  degeneration.  They  are 
thought  to  have  sprung  from  other  undivided  nerves 
lower  down,  and  to  be^  taking  a  recurrent  course  in  the 
divided  trunk.  These  fibres  degenerate  in  the  central 
end.  These  changes  are  said  to  begin  in  the  muscle- 
plates'  in  motor  nerves ;  but  they  occur  practically  at  the 
game  time  throughout  the  peripheral  ends.  They  are 
generally  complete  in  fourteen  days. 

No  regenerative  changes  occur  for  four  or  five  weeks. 
Then  it  is  found  that  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  central 
end  are  dividing  into  two  bundles  (which  again  divide 
several  times)  or  into  several,  and  that  these  small  new 
axis-cylinders  are  finding  their  way  through  the  scar- 
tissue  into  and  between  the  old  primitive  sheaths. 
Growth  of  the  axis-cylinders  always  begins  from  a  node 
next  above  or  close  to  the  section.  A  cross-section  of  the 
peripheral  end  at  about  the  eighth  week  shows  small 
medullated  and  non-medullated  nerves,  among  the  old 
primitive  sheaths,  full  of  protoplasm.  The  course  of 
these  new  fibres  is  very  irregular,  especially  through  the 
ficar,  where  they  may  even  loop  back.  At  first  non- 
medullated,  they  acquire,  later,  sheaths  of  Schwann,  with 
nodes  of  Banvier,  which  are  at  first  placed  at  short  in- 
tervals, as  in  young  nerves.  In  the  scar,  primitive 
sheaths  even  are  at  first  wanting ;  but  they  ultimately 
form  from  the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 
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Some  months  pass  before  function  is  restored,  a  shorter 
time  being  required  in  sensory  than  in  motor  nerves,  aud 
it  is  supposed  that  during  this  time  the  axis-cylinders 
are  slowly  finding  their  way  along  the  nerve.  The  num- 
ber of  axis-cylinders  produced  in  this  process  is  mncli 
greater  than  that  of  the  nerves  destroyed.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  many  atrophy ;  but  their  further 
history  is  not  known. 

Gases  occur  in  which  restoration  of  sensation  takes 
place  within  a  few  days  of  the  division  of  a  nerve.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  **  immediate"  union  of  the  ends  took 
place,  but  this  is  unlikely.  The  explanation  is  probably 
that  communicating  nerves  take  on  the  function  of  the 
divided  one. 

EPITHELIUM. 

Epithelium  is  always  derived  from  pre-existing  epithe- 
lium, by  simple  division  of  the  cells.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  it  always  spreads  in  from  the  edge  of  an 
ulcer,  unless  islets  of  the  rete  have  been  left  undestroyed 
in  the  midst  of  the  granulation  tissue. 

The  epithelium  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
and  probably  also  of  all  glands,  is  being  destroyed  and 
replaced  thoughout  life — sometimes  very  rapidly,  as  in 
catarrhs  of  mucous  membranes. 

Epithelium  is  the  tissue  which  better  than  any  other 
bears  transplanting.  Use  is  made  of  this  in  the  operation 
of  grafting,  in  which  small  bits  of  the  superficial  part  of 
the  rete  are  placed  upon  a  healthily  granulating  surface. 
They  are  nourished  by  the  exudation  at  first,  grow  and 
adhere,  forming  centres,  whence  epithelium  spreads  over 
the  surface.  The  cells  of  the  root-sheath  of  hairs  answer 
the  purpose  well.  Granulation  tissue  may  be  skinned 
over  in  this  way ;  but  unless  it  forms  scar-tissue,  the 
cicatrix  breaks  down  readily.  Ordinarily,  conjiraction 
precedes  the  skinning  over. 

Begeneration  of  nails  and  hair  is  frequent. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
SEPTIOJaMIA  AND  PYEMIA. 

The  diseases  known  as  Sepiicaamia  and  Pysemia  result 
from  the  absorption  and  dissemination  of  substances  de- 
rived usually  from  the  septic  discharge  of  some  wound 
or  acute  inflammation.  The  two  diseases  are  frequently 
associated. 

By  "  Septicasmia"  is  now  generally  understood  those 
forms  of  septic  disease  which  are  unaccompanied  by  the 
development  of  secondary  inflammations.  "  Py«mia."  on 
the  other  hand,  no  longer  means  disease  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  pus  into  the  blood,  but  includes  cases  of  septic  disease 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  secondary  or  metastatic 
suppurations.  These  two  maladies  are  the  chief  elements 
in  the  excessive  mortality  in  large  general  hospitals,  and 
nothing  is  more  clearly  established  than  that  overcrowd- 
ing of  patients  with  septic  wounds  is  indirectly  their  chief 
cause.  By  this  process  the  diseases  may  speedily  be 
generated  anywhere.  In  almost  all  cases  of  both  diseases 
there  exists  a  wound  to  which  unpurified  air  has  gained 
access,  or  which  may  have  been  inoculated  directly  from 
a  similar  case. 

The  pathology  of  these  diseases  has  been  worked  at  by 
many  observers,  but  the  results  obtained  were  too  un- 
certain and  too  often  contradictory  to  be  of  much  value 
until  the  appearance  of  E.  Koch's  small  book  on  Trau- 
matic Infective  Diseases  (translated  by  Oheyne,  New 
Sydenham  Society)  in  1878.  In  this  work  Koch  made 
known  methods  of  research  which  were  vastly  more  cer- 
tain than  any  which  preceded  them,  and  which  have  since 
been  improved  upon.  His  account  of  the  results  which 
were  attained  by  these  methods,  and  the  admirable  Ee- 
port  on  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Pyasmia,  Septicaamia, 
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and  Famlent  Infection,  presented  to  the  Patliological 
Society  in  1879  by  a  special  Committee/  will  be  freely 
utilised  in  the  present  chapter. 

SEPTICiBMLI.. 

Koch  injected  five  minims  of  blood  or  meat-infnsion,  in 
an  early  stage  of  putrefaction,  under  the  skin  of  a  house- 
mouse  ;  the  animal  at  once  became  restless  and  ceased 
eating ;  its  movements  soon  became  weak  and  uncertain, 
respiration  irregular  and  slow,  and  death  occurred  in 
4—8  hours,  or  even  earlier,  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
vaiying  with  the  size  of  the  dose.  No  pathglogical 
change  was  found  in  the  body,  and  blood  inoculated  on 
healthy  animals  produced  no  effect.  The  disease  was  not 
infective.  We  have  here  a  disease  due  to  the  absorption 
into  the  blood  of  putrid  material,  not  characterised  by 
secondary  inflammation ;  it  is  therefore  a  septicaemia.  It 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  chemical  poison  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  the  blood,  and  is  comparable 
to  the  result  of  the  injection  of  a  poisonous  alkaloid. 
This  would  exercise  its  specific  action  upon  the  organism, 
and  would,  of  course,  not  multiply  in  the  body;  the 
original  dose  being  diluted  by  the  blood-mass,  a  few  drops 
of  the  latter  injected  into  a  healthy  animal  would  have  no 
effect.  This  fonn  of  septiceemia  is  called  Septie  ZBtozi- 
catton.  From  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  Sander- 
*  son  gives  the  following  as  its  symptoms : — Restlessness, 
muscular  twitching,  and  increasing  weakness  till  the 
animal  falls ;  vomiting  and  profuse  diarrhoea,  the  fseces 
being  at  first  loose,  whitish  grey,  but  later  bloody ;  the 
temperature  rises  some  degrees  at  first,  often  falling  below 
normal  before  death ;  respiration  and  heart-action  gradu- 
ally fail,  and  death  is  sometimes  preceded  by  cramps. 
The  corresponding  post-mortem  appearances  are  :— blood 
dark,  feebly  clotted;  petechiae  beneath  peri-  and  endo- 
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cardinm  and  pleura ;  intense  staining  of  tbe  endocardium 
and  lining  membranes  of  the  great  vessels,  and  often  a 
little  blood-tinged  serum  in  the  serous  cavities,  both  soon 
after  death,  indicating  destruction  of  red  corpuscles  even 
during  life;  intense  congestion  and  ecchymosis  with 
shedding  of  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines ;  spleen  swollen,  soft,  and  pulpy ; 
liver  often  swollen  and  congested. 

As  would  be  expected,  when  less  poison  is  introduced, 
the  resulting  symptoms  are  less  marked,  and  are  quite 
absent  when  one,  or  at  most  two,  drops  of  putrid  blood 
have  been  injected.  After  the  use  of  such  small  quantities 
of  blo6d  mice  often  remained  permanently  well.  But  about 
a  third  of  them  sickened  after  about  twenty-four  hours,  the 
symptoms  being  characteristic  and  constant,  and  not  pre- 
ceded by  the  above  toxic  effects.  They  were  as  follows : — 
Dulness  of  the  eye  with  increased  conjunctival  secretion, 
finally  glueing  the  lids  together ;  the  animal  moved  little 
and  languidly,  and  generally  sat  still  in  peculiar  attitude ; 
it  ceased  to  eat,  its  respirations  became  slower,  weakness 
steadily  increased,  and  death  came  on  almost  imper- 
ceptibly forty  to  sixty  hours  after  inoculation.  Post- 
mortem there  were  found : — slight  oedema,  which  is  often 
absent,  at  the  site  of  injection  or  inoculation,  and  con- 
siderable swelling  of  the  spleen,  other  organs  appearing 
normaL 

It  is  sufficient  in  order  to  cause  death  in  about  fifty 
hours,  and  with  similar  symptoms,  to  touch  with  a  knife 
at  the  point  most  remote  from  the  seat  of  inoculation  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  mouse  dead  of  the  disease,  and 
with  this  knife  to  scratch  the  ear  of  a  healthy  animal. 

Here  again  we  have  a  disease  which  must,  according  to 
our  definition,  be  called  Septicsemia.  But  it  differs  from 
that  form  first  described,  in  being  intensely  mfeotive. 
Only  a  minute  quantity  of  poison  is  introduced — quite 
insufficient  to  produce  toxic  effects — and  it  multiplies 
enormously  in  the  blood.  Some  twenty-four  hours  of 
incubation  pass  whilst  its  development  reaches  a  certain 
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stage,  with  its  further  increase  the  symptoms  become  mon 
severe.    This  form  is  known  as  Septio  Infeetion. 

The  blood  of  animals  which  died  after  injection  of 
1-10  ITl  of  pntrid  blood,  generally  contained  varying 
numbers  of  cocci,  bacteria  and  bacilli ;  but  after  inoeu- 
lotion  it  contained  only  small  bacilli.  These  were  present 
in  large  numbers,  most  white  corpuscles  containing  one 
or  many  of  them.  Koch  thinks  they  grow  into  the 
vessels  about  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  become 
generalised  in  this  way ;  he  has  never  seen  them  in 
lymphatics.  They  occur  in  all  parts,  and  are  not  more 
numerous  in  the  swollen  spleen  than  elsewhere. 

Koch  failed  to  infect  either  rabbits  or  field-mice  with 
this  disease.  The  latter  result  seems  very  curious ;  but 
Koch  points  out  that  there  are  obvious  differences  between 
the  blood  of  the  two  animals,  so  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
differences  may  exist  which  render  the  blood  of  the  one 
suitable,  that  of  the  other  unsuitable,  for  the  development 
of  these  particular  fungi. 

Under  the  heading  Septicaemia,  we  have  therefore  two 
diseases 'septie  intoxioatton*  non-infective,  due  to  the 
absorption  of  a  chemical  poison  manufactured  in  some 
putrefactive  process  external  to  the  body ;  and  septle 
Infeotton,  due  to  the  entry  of  specific  fungi  into  the 
blood,  and  to  their  mtiltiplication  there.  The  organisms 
probably  act  by  producing  poisonous  substances  in  their 
growth,  but  these  products  are  not  irritant,  and  therefore 
no  secondary  inflammations  arise.  The  fungi  which 
characterise  the  septicaemia  of  one  animal  differ  from 
those  which  occur  in  that  of  another — e,g,  bacilli  in  mice, 
oval  cocci  in  rabbits.  Every  putrid  fluid  probably  does  not 
contain  the  organisms  o|  each  of  these  diseases.  The 
production  of  septic  infection  from  putrid  fluids  is  there- 
fore uncertain.  Thus  Koch  notes  that  on  two  separate 
occasions  he  succeeded  with  putrid  meat  infusion  in  pro- 
ducing in  rabbits  the  same  disease,  characterised  by  the 
same  cocci. 

In  Man  the  occurrence  of  analogous  forms  is  a  priori 
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likely,  and  cases  might  be  quoted  in  which  the  existence 
of  pure  septic  intoxication  or  septic  infection  was  very 
probable ;  but  the  subject  has  not  been  at  all  fully  worked 
out.  Clinically,  it  is  often  impossible  to  diagnose  between 
them,  and  the  post-mortem  signs  are  very  similar.  The 
symptoms  of  septicsemia  in  man  are  fever,  ofben  beginning 
with  a  rigor,  which  may  be  repeated,  especially  in  the  infec- 
tive form ;  all  the  symptoms  of  fever,  including  delirium, 
sometimes  violent,  passing  on  to  stupor  or  even  coma.  There 
are  great  loss  of  strength,  rapid  emaciation,  dry  tongue, 
and  rapid,  feeble  pulse—the  "typhoid"  state  appears  early. 
Vomiting  is  common,  diarrhoea  much  less  so ;  but  cases 
do  occur  in  which  the  symptoms  and  pathological  changes 
of  gastro-enteritis  are  well  marked.  A  jatindiced  tint  of 
skin  is  not  uncommon,  and  petechial  spots  may  occur. 
Albuminuria  is  frequent.  In  the  infective  form  death 
occurs  quietly  in  a  semi-comatose  state,  and  after  a  longer 
period  than  the  non-infective,  the  characteristic  ending 
of  which  is  speedy  collapse — the  patient  dying  with  some 
dyspnoea,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  rapid  cardiac  failure. 

The  red  corpuscles  in  blood  drawn  during  life  run  into 
clumps  instead  of  rouleaux;  and  Hiiter  states,  as  the 
result  of  observations,  on  the  palpebra-tertia  of  infected 
animals  and  on  the  lip  of  man,  that  in  septicaamia  there 
is  wide-spread  capillary  stasis,  perhaps,  half  the  capil- 
laries in  a  district  being  full  of  resting  blood  in  severe 
cases.  Frequently,  too,  small  clumps  of  red  corpuscles 
pass  across  the  £eld  or  stick  in  some  vessel. 

The  post-mortem  signs  are : — Feeble  rigor  mortis  and 
early  decomposition ;  the  blood  may  be  dark  and  fluid, 
but  is  more  often  clotted  as  usual ;  there  is  deep  staining 
soon  after  death  of  the  endocardium  and  lining  membrane 
of  the  great  vessels,  and  any  serous  fluid  in  the  pleurae  or 
pericardium  will  be  blood-tinged — ^this  is  owing  to  rapid 
disintegration  of  red  corpuscles,  which  begins  even  during 
life;  petechisa  occur  beneath  serous  membranes,  chiefly 
on  the  back  of  the  heart  and  under  the  pleura ;  hypo- 
static congestion  of  the  lungs  and  congestion  of  the 
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abdominal  viscera  would  be  expected  under  tbe  circnm- 
stances ;  the  spleen  is  markedly  swollen  and  often  pulpy; 
and,  lastly,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal 
may  be  congested,  or  much  more  rarely  inflamed. 

Organisms,  especially  cocci,  have  often  been  found  in 
various  parts  and  organs  in  septiceemia ;  they  have  also 
often  been  missed.  Even  when  found,  no  characteristic 
form  has  been  shown  to  be  present. 

Marcus  Beck  calculates  from  the  results  of  experiments 
on  dogs,  that  1-2  oz.  of  putrid  serum  or  pus  would  be 
required  to  kill  an  adult  man  by  septic  intoxication.  This 
form  can,  therefore,  occur  only  where  large  cavities  exist 
and  are  i/mperfectly  drained — e.g,,  in  bad  compound  frac- 
tures, wounds  of  joints,  or  pleursa,  abdominal  sections, 
the  uterus  post-partum,  <&c.  Such  cavities  cannot  always 
be  drained ;  hence  the  necessity  for  also  preventing  putre- 
faction. Raw  surfaces  and  serous  membranes  are  well 
known  to  be  excellent  absorbing  surfaces.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  poison  may  be  taken  up  by  them  in  a  short  time 
Granulating  surfaces  on  the  other  hand  have  been  shown 
by  Billroth  not  to  absorb  the  putrid  poison.  Hence  septto 
Intoxication  will  be  most  likely  to  occur  hefore  gram,ulaiion 
begins.  It  may  occur  later  if  the  granulation-tissue  is 
destroyed  in  any  way. 

Beptio  Infection  may  occur  from  the  smallest  wound, 
and  there  may  be  distinct  evidence  of  inoculation  of  a 
poison.  The  presence  of  only  a  smaU  wound  of  evidence 
of  inoculation  of  a  septic  poison,  and  the  discovery  of 
organisms  in  the  blood  during  life  would  show  that  a  case 
of  septic  disease  was  infective. 

Fever  from  three  causes,  apparently,  may  follow  on  an 
injury.  K  this  is  subcutaneous  or  preserved  from  decom- 
position the  fever  is  called  aseptic  traumatlo  fcTcr.  lliis 
is  said  to  be  due  to  absorption  of  the  exudation  which  results 
from  the  injury,  and  which  contains  a  quantity  oi  fihri/n- 
ferment.  This  body  has  been  shown  by  Kohler  to  be  pyro- 
gcnous.  It  is  usual  for  the  temperature  to  rise  to  lOCP  F. 
or  so  after  simple  fractures  and  severe  contusions.   Next, 
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inflammation  may  occnr  at  the  seat  of  injury  from 
tension  and  like  causes,  without  any  decomposition  or 
infection  of  the  wound;  quantities  of  exudation  are 
absorbed,  and  fever  in  proportion  excited.  This  is  simple 
tnilammatory  fever.  Lastly,  the  discharges  from  a 
wound  may  putrefy,  and  the  chemical  products  of  putre- 
faction are  absorbed,  giving  rise  to  what  has  ordinarily 
been  called  trcmmatic  or  stirgical  fever.  It  is  best  spoken  of 
as  eeptlo  tramnatlo  fever.  It  sets  in  with  commencing 
putrefaction  on  the  second  day,  reaches  its  maximum 
on  the  third  or  fourth,  and  then  fulls  as  the  wound 
grantdcUes.  It  varies  much  in  severity,  the  temperature 
being  commonly  102°-104°  F. ;  and  no  line  can  be  drawn 
between  it  and  septic  mtoxieation,  the  amount  of  poison 
absorbed  constituting,  apparently,  the  only  difference. 
Its  occurrence  does  not  prevent  the  causes  of  aseptic  fever 
also  from  acting. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  septic  intoxication — many  of 
the  products  of  putrefaction  are  pyrogenous.  Bergmann 
succeeded  in  crystallizing  in  fine  needles  from  putrid 
fluids  an  alkaloidal  body  which  he  calls  sepsica,  which 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  property  of  exciting  fever. 

PTJBIIIA. 

Fysamia  differs  from  septicsBmia  in  this  respect,  that 
in  it  the  absorption  and  dissemination  of  the  poison  gives 
rise  not  only  to  a  general  disease,  but  also  causes  the 
formation  of  secondary  foci  of  inflammation — so-called 
metaetatlo  abeoessee.  These  are  the  distinctive  patho- 
logical characteristics  of  the  disease.  Its  clinical  symptoms 
are  well  marked,  the  very  irregular  temperature  being 
most  important ;  but  it  is  confessedly  complicated  with 
more  or  less  septic  poisoning. 

Like  septic  infection,  the  disease  is  essentially  a  hospital- 
disease,  and  their  poisons  are  probably  similar ;  some  in- 
deed believe  them  to  be  the  same.  The  source  of  infection 
is  almost  always  some  wound  or  inflammation,  generally 
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suppurating,  the  discharges  not  being  aseptic.  Bat  there 
may  be  no  wound,  as  is  seen  in  acute  infective  periostitis, 
infective  endocarditis,  and  rare  cases  of  **  spontaneons" 
pjffimia  in  which  no  primary  lesion  can  be  fousd.  In 
these  cases  the  poison  has  probably  entered  through  some 
healthy  mucous  membrane.  As  in  septicaemia,  it  gains 
access  to,  and  is  distributed  by,  the  blood. 

Besides  the  secondary  abscesses,  the  following  signs 
may  be  found  post-morteuL  As  in  all  septic  disease,  rigor 
mortis  is  feeble  and  decomposition  early.  Emaciation  ia 
generally  marked,  and  the  skin  yellow  or  jaundiced. 
PeteohisB  may  be  present.  The  wound,  if  there  is  one,  is 
sloughy,  perhaps  surrounded  by  diffuse  inflammation, 
and  offensive ;  any  bone  which  has  been  divided  shows 
the  appearances  of  septic  osteomyelitis.  The  thrombi  in 
the  veins  leading  from  the  focus  of  infection  are  exten- 
sive, and  undergoing  infective  puriform  softening ;  the 
end  of  one  or  more  thrombi  perhaps  projects  into  a  large 
vein  in  which  circulation  was  going  on.  The  blood  is 
generally  normal  to  the  naked  eye,  but  microscopically 
contains  excess  of  leucocytes.  Hypostatic  congestion  of 
the  lungs  is  generally  present,  the  spleen  large  and  pulpy, 
and  the  liver  and  kidneys  show  "  granular  degeneration." 

The  secondary  abscesses  are  of  two  kinds  —  those 
which  follow  upon  infarction,  and  those  in  which  there  is 
no  evidence  of  such  an  antecedent  change.  In  either 
case,  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  implies  the  presence 
of  a  strong  irritant  acting  for  some  time,  and  it  has  been 
already  pointed  out  (p.  291)  that  most  irritants  of  this 
kind  are  fungi.  It  is  probable  that  several  fungi  are 
capable  of  exciting  suppuration,  and  they  would  there- 
fore, if  generalised  by  the  blood-stream,  produce  the 
abscesses  of  pys&mia.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  that 
for  example  the  organism  which  produces  acute  necrosis 
may  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  pyaemia  from 
wounds. 

However  this  may  be,  in  the  first  kind  of  abscess,  in- 
farction  is  induced  by  ihe  lodgment  in  a  terminal  arteiy 
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of  a  portion  of  infective  clot.  The  mode  of  formation  and 
characters  of  the  infarct  and  abscess  has  been  described  on 
pp.  214  and  243.  The  preparation  for  embolism  has  been 
noted  above  in  the  acconnt  of  the  veins  leading  from  the 
focns  of  infection.  These  embolic  abscesses  are  by  far 
most  frequent  in  the  longs,  next  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, and  brain.  They  may  occur  in  any  vascular  part. 
They  lie  generally  upon  the  surface  of  organs,  with  their 
bases  immediately  beneath  the  capsule.  They  vary  in 
size  between  that  of  a  chestnut  and  that  of  a  split  pea, 
are  usually  multiple,  and  may  be  very  numerous.  They 
are  surrounded  by  the  usual  hypersBmic  ring.  Often 
more  than  one  organ  is  affected,  and  these  abscesses  may 
occur  with  others  of  the  next  kind.  Sometimes  the  lungs 
are  not  affected,  when  other  organs  lying  beyond  them 
on  the  blood-path  are. 

The  second  kind  of  abscesses  are  diffuse  suppurations 
in  the  subcutaneous  and  intermuscular  connective  tissue, 
in  the  joints  and  serous  membranes.  They  are  all  tole- 
rably common,  and  may  occur  alone  or  combined  with 
the  first  variety.  In  these  cases  the  irritant  must  be  con- 
veyed to  the  spot  by  the  blood  and  settle  there,  probably 
because  the  nidus  is  suitable,  or  perhaps  some  capillary 
embolisms  are  the  cause. 

Pyaemia  has  never  been  produced  in  animals  by  the 
injection  of  blood  or  pus  of  pyaemic  patients.  Cocci 
and  zooglcea  masses  are  found  in  abundance  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  focus  of  infection,  the  intensity  of  the 
process  varying  with  their  nxunber,  according  to  Birch- 
Hirschfeld.  They  have  been  traced  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  and  been  seen  piercing  the  wall  of  a  vein. 
They  have  been  found  in  the  nearest  lymph-glands,  in  all 
metastatic  abscesses,  and  in  many  organs.  They  lie  in 
capillaries  or  small  arteries  primarily,  but  soon  pass  out 
into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Koch  injected  10 1T\,  of  putrid  fluid,  in  which  a  portion  of 
skin  had  macerated,  into  a  rabbit.  No  symptoms  followed 
for  two  days;  then  the  animal  ate  less^  became  weaker,  and 
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died  105  hours  after  the  injection.  A  pnmlent  infiltra- 
tion occapjing  the  abdominal  wall  far  aronnd  the  point 
of  injection  was  found ;  the  inflammation  had  extended 
to  the  peritoneum,  and  there  was  general  fibrinous  peri- 
tonitis. The  spleen  was  much  enlarged,  the  liver  had  a 
greyish  mottled  appearance,  and  showed  on  section  grej, 
wedge-shaped  patches^  In  the  lungs  were  some  dark-red 
patches  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  airless.  Animals 
inoculated  with  the  blood  of  this  one  died  of  precisely  the 
same  disease.  The  smaller  the  dose  the  longer  the  time 
before  death.  This  is  explicable  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  infective  particles  in  the  blood  must  reach  a 
certain  number  in  proportion  to  the  body-weight  before 
they  can  cause  death.  Micrococci  were  found  everywhere, 
especially  in  obviously  altered  parts.  They  adhered  to 
the  interior  of  vessels,  often  plugging  them.  Bed  cor- 
puscles adhered  to  the  coccus  colonies  which  seem  able  to 
induce  coagulation;  small  thrombi  are  thus  formed, 
which  may  be  swept  away  as  emboli,  and  would  prove 
infective.  Perhaps  something  of  this  kind  may  account 
for  the  second  kind  of  abscess.  The  resemblance  of 
the  whole  disease  to  pyiemia  is  very  marked.  It  is 
not  certain,  however,  that  pysemia  in  man  is  always 
infective. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  VEGETABLE  PARASITES. 
By  Stanley  Boyd,  m.b.,  p.b.c.s. 

Parallel  between  rermentatioii  and  ZnfeotlTe  Dls« 

i. — ^It  has  long  been  thought  that  the  group  of  acute 
specific  diseases  must  have  a  very  special  cause.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  this  group  are: — That  they  occur  epidemi- 
cally ;  that  they  are  obviously  contagious  and  infectious ; 
that  each  member  is  absolutely  distinct  from  its  fellows, 
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and  runs  a  yerj  typical  conrRe ;  and  that  the  poison  which 
gives  rise  to  each  of  them  multiplies  in  a  marvel- 
lous manner— <a  single  case  of  one  of  these  introduced 
into  a  community  may  cause  the  death  even  of  milHons. 
Nothing  could  be  discovered  by  the  senses  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  these  diseases ;  yet  they  were  obviously 
produced  by  something  which  multiplied  in  the  sick, 
which  clung  about  his  clothing,  &c.,  perhaps  for  long 
periods,  and  which  could  be  carried  through  the  air  for 
considerable  distances.  This  "something"  is  called  the 
"  eontagrion"  of  the  disease ;  and  for  many  years  science 
has  been  endeavouring  to  discover  its  nature.  It  early 
became  obvious  that  no  gas  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  for  diffusion  would  soon  put  an  end  to  its 
power  for  mischief ;  a  fluid  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  so 
contagion  was  necessarily  regarded  as  a  solid  in  a  state 
of  very  fine  division — particulate.  It  has  been  shown 
to  be  insoluble  in  fluids  in  which  it  can  live  by  subsidence 
(vaccine,  Ghauveau),  and  by  filtration,  the  poison  not 
passing  through  the  filter.  These  facts,  taken  with  its 
power  of  multiplication,  seemed  to  show  that  the  con- 
tagium  was  some  living  organism ;  hence  the  origin  of  the 
eontafflain  vlTnin  or  irorm-theory  of  disease.  So  early 
as  1840,  Henle  expressed  the  belief  that  living  organisms, 
probably  of  a  vegetable  nature,  were  the  causes  of  the 
acute  specifics.  Two  years  earlier  Bassi  and  Audouin 
had  discovered  the  fungous  nature  of  the  muscardine 
disease  in  silkwoi^s;  and  in  1836,  Schwann  and  Cag- 
niard  de  Latour  had  independently  discovered  that  yeast, 
the  apparent  cause  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  consisted  of 
cells,  multiplying  by  budding,  and  apparently  of  vege- 
table nature.  They  surmised  that  the  decomposition  of 
the  sugar  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  <&c.,  was  connected 
with  the  growth  of  this  plant. 

Long  before  this  it  had  been  noticed  that  a  close  parallel 
might  be  drawn  between  an  infective  disease  and  a  fer* 
mentation.    It  may  be  presented  thus :— 
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Infection     ... 

Incnbation  .    .    . 

Fever,       ontbreak, 
course  of  disease 
Decline  of  disease 
Period  of  protection 
same  disease     . 


.    .    Addition  of  ferment. 

i  Period  during  which  nothing 
is  noticed. 

and  ( Bise    of    temperature,   and 
.    .  (      active  fermentation. 

.    .    Gradual  cessation. 

from  ( Addition   of  more   ferment 
.    .  (     has  no  effect. 


It  may  be  further  noted  that,  except  in  cases  in  which 
yeast  was  added  to  the  saccharine  liquid,  the  source  of 
the  ferment  in  cases  of  alcoholic  fermentation  was  as 
mysterious  as  was  the  source  of  the  poison  which  gave 
rise  to  an  epi4emic  of  whooping  cough. 

Btioloffy  of  rermentatioii. — The  above  parallel  was 
generally  recognised ;  and  the  cause  of  fermentation  being 
much  more  open  to  experiment  than  the  cause  of  infectious 
disease,  was  taken  up  by  many  workers.  Many  kinds^of 
fermentation  were  speedily  recognised — ^lactic,  butyric, 
viscous,  &G, ;  and  the  close  relation  of  putrefaction  to  these 
processes  was  soon  acknowledged.  In  each  one  of  these 
organisms  were  found,  and  their  relation  to  the  processes 
has  been  the  moot  point  between  the  upholders  of  the 
vital  or  germ  theory  of  fermentation,  and  the  supporters 
of  the  physical  theory.  The  alcoholic  fermentation  has 
been  used  as  the  type  of  all. 

Tlie  Oerm  Tbeory,  started  by  Astier,  Schwann^  and 
Cagniard  de  Latour,  and  perfected  by  Pasteur,  is  adopted 
by  the  great  majority  of  scientific  men  %it  the  present  day. 
According  to  this  view,  the  Saccharomyces  cerevisiffi 
(yeast  plant)  is  the  catise  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 
Its  food  is  sugar,  together  with  nitrogen  and  some  in- 
organic materials,  which  must  also  be  provided ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  life-action  are  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  glycerine, 
and  succinic  acid.  It  is  supposed  that  the  food-stuJTs  pass 
into  the  cells,  which  take  what  they  require  for  their  own 
growth  and  repair,  and  throw  back  into  the  fluid  the 
products  of  their  action.  Thus  a  yeast- cell  forms  the 
above-mentioned  substances  just  as  a  hepatic  cell  forms 
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the  coBstituents  of  bile.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  classing  the  fermentations  as  distinct  from  the 
chemical  changes  effected  by  cells  in  general.  The  division 
was  made  before  their  nature  was  understood,  when  the 
insignificance  of  the  cause  and  the  greatness  of  the  re- 
sult were  the  striking  features,  and  when  the  causal 
relationship  between  the  growth  of  living  organisms 
(or  the  presence  of  a  substance  derived  from  them — 
unformed  ferment)  and  the  chemical  changes  had  not 
been  proved. 

Tbe  Pby  steal  Theory,  started  by  Willis  in  1659,  and 
perfected  by  Liebig,  affirms  that  fermentation  is  a 
"molecular  motion"  transmitted  to  unstable  organic 
compounds  (fermentable  substance)  by  albuminoid 
particles  (ferment)  which  are  themselves  the  seat  of 
*' motor  decay"  (i.6.,  are  undergoing  decomposition).  The 
molecular  motion  of  these  particles  may  initiate  in  a  large 
amount  of  a  more  stable  substance  changes  similar  to 
those  of  which  they  are  themselves  the  seat.  Any  portion 
of  the  substance  to  which  this  molecular  motion  has  been 
communicated  is  capable  of  transmitting  it  to  other 
suitable  material,  and  thus  the  ferment  seems  to  multiply. 
The  ferment  communicates  its  vibrations  to  the  particles 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  and  these  again  to  par- 
ticles next  beyond,  more  slowly  but  in  the  same  way  as  a 
spark  causes  the  decomposition  of  a  train  of  gunpowder. 
Bastian  says  that  there  is  no  proof  of  multiplication 
other  than  occurs  in  a  sufficiently  strong  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  sodium  when  a  crystal  of  the  same  salt  is  thrown 
in.  Gerhardt  thus  illustrates  Liebig*s  views : — Every 
substance  which  decomposes  or  enters  into  combination 
is  in  a  state  of  movement  (molecular).  Various  forms  of 
mechanical  agitation  provoke  this  movement  (e.g,,  de- 
composition of  chlorous  acid,  chloride  of  nitrogen,  fulmi- 
nating silver) ;  therefore  chemical  decomposition,  in  which 
the  agitation  is  more  complete,  should  produce  such  effects 
more  strongly.  It  is  known  that  platinum  remains  stable 
in  nitric  acid,  but  if  silver  also  (which  dissolves  in  nitric 
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acid)  is  present  the  platinnm  is  dissolved ;  again,  pure  copper 
is  not  dissolved  by  snlphnric  acid  unless  zinc  is  present. 
A  solution  of  dextrine  is  not  acted  on  by  yeast  alone,  but 
when  sugar  is  added  to  the  fluid  a  great  part  of  the  dex- 
trine shares  the  fate  of  the  sugar,  the  motion  of  the 
atoms  of  sugar  having  been  transmitted  to  those  of  the 
dextrine.  By  analogy  Liebig  supposes  that  sugar  does 
not  change  when  quite  alone,  but  decomposes — i.e.,  fer- 
ments, when  in  contact  with  a  nitrogenous  body  (ferment) 
undergoing  change.  This  view  originated  long  before 
the  constant  presence  of  specific  forms  of  organisms  in 
every  fermenting  substance  was  demonstrated.  Before 
Liebig  died,  however,  Pasteur  had  gone  a  great  way 
towards  this;  and  in  his  last  paper*  on  the  subject 
Liebig — ^though  still  fighting  against  the  germ  theory — 
states  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  molecular  motion 
theory  which  he  advocated ;  the  decomposition  would  still 
be  due  to  molecular  motion  transmitted  to  the  fermenting 
substance  by  living  protoplasm  instead  of  decaying  albu- 
.  minoid  material.  As  nothing  is  known  of  the  force  by 
which  living  cells  effect  chemical  changes,  it  is  impossible 
to  confirm  or  to  deny  this  statement. — (Quoted  from 
"  Beginnings  of  Life,"  Bastian.) 

It  is  very  difficult  absolutely  to  disprove  the  physical 
theory.  Its  supporters  admit  the  frequent  presence  of 
organisms  in  fermenting  fluids,  but  regard  them  as  acci- 
dents, or  as  spontaneously  generated  (Bastian),  for  the 
same  decompositions  can  be  effected  in  their  absence. 
Thus  dilute  alcohol,  run  over  wood-shavings  or  charcoal 
80  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  air  is  converted  into 
vinegar.  But  this  is  no  evidence  against  the  ability  of 
the  Mycoderma  aceti  also  to  effect  the  oxidation  as  a 
vital  act ;  and  indeed  distinct  differences  exist  between  the 
two  processes  (Schiitzenberger,  page  237). 

The  difference  in  form  and  mode  of  growth  of  the 
organisms  characteristic  of  the  different  fermentations  is 


*  Ann.  d.  Chemie  n.  Pharm.,  vol.  cliii.  p.  1, 1870. 
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accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  conditions  in  each 
favour  the  growth  of  a.  certain  organism,  or  the  origin 
de  novo  of  a  certain  fungus  (Bastian).  The  organisms 
formed  in  any  fluid  may  be  cultivated  again  and  again  in 
artificial  fluids  and  thoroughly  washed  with  distilled 
water;  the  reaction  characteristic  of  the  fermentation 
whence  it  was  taken  will  still  occur  if  the  organism  be 
now  inoculated  upon  a  suitable  fluid.  It  would  seem 
then,  upon  the  physical  theoiy,  that  the  '*  particles  in  a 
state  of  motor  decay"  adhere  very  closely  to  the  organism 
which  is  constantly  present,  and  are  able  to  impart  their 
molecular  motion  to  such  substances  only  as  this  organism 
will  grow-  in.  For  if  the  organism  dies  no  fermentation 
occurs. 

The  particles  in  a  state  of  motor  decay  have  never  been 
demonstrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  organisms  were  also  present.  So-called  "antiseptics," 
which  are  selected  on  account  of  their  ability  to  destroy  the 
lower  organisms,  invariably  check  the  molecular  motions 
of  the  physical  ferments ;  so  also  does  heat  sufficient  to 
destroy  organisms.  In  fact,  the  properties  of  the  phy- 
sical ferments  are  those  of  organisms. 

Finally,  it  has  been  shown  of  several  fermentations  that 
the  thinnest  membrane,  the  shortest  column  of  fluid,  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  these  supposed 
vibrations ;  that  direct  contact  with  the  ferment  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  sonorous  vibrations  have  no  influence  upon 
fermentable  substancea  (Dumas).  If  a  solution  of  sugar 
in  a  test-tube  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  plug  of 
cotton- wool  and  yeast  is  introduced  into  the  npper,  this 
only  ferments,  though  fluid  continuity  in  uninterrupted.* 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  although  the  physical 
theory  may  be  theoz^tically  possible,  the  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  the  vital  theory  is  practically  true  ;  and  that  aU 
the  processes  generally  known  as  fermentations  and  putre^ 
faction  are  Sam  to  the  action  of  vegetable  organisms. 


•  Poffmann,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Fhann.,  cxv.  p.  228^ 
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■ow  do  tlieae  dryanlgma  aet  t  The  four  following 
views  are  held  : — 

(1 )  Like  all  living  cells  they  require  certain  materials 
for  the  repair  of  their  substance  and  for  growth.  They  take 
into  their  substance  the  organic  and  inorganic  compounds 
which  are  necessarily  present  in  any  liquid  in  which  they 
will  grow,  and  they  throw  back  into  the  fluid  the  prudncts 
of  their  action  upon  these  compounds. 

(2.)  Pasteur  has  stated  t>hat  fermentation  in  general  is 
a  consequence  of  the  'life  of  ferments  without  oxygen. 
They  require  oxygen  so  much,  that  they  take  it  from  the 
organic  substances,  and  thus  split  them  up.  But,  holding 
this  view,  it  is  not  clear  how  Pasteur  can  at  the  same  time 
say  that  oxygen  is  harmful  to  the  butyric  ferment^ 

(3.)  Certain,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  produce  tmformed 
ferments — so  called  in  opposition  to  the  cells  themselves, 
which  are  the  "  formed'*  or  "  organised"  ferments.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  these  bodies  are : — ^that  they  seem 
to  act  by  mere  contact  (**  catalytically"),  not  taking  bjhj 
part  in  the  decompositions  to  which  they  give  rise ;  that 
they  act  in  extremely  small  quantity ;  do  not  multiply,  but, 
nevertheless,  transform  many  times  their  weight  of  the 
fermentable  substance  ;  that  they  are  soluble,  and  are 
always  derived  from  living  cells;  that,  like  cells,  they 
act  best  at  a  certain  temperature,  their  action  being 
arrested  at  a  low  or  high  temperature.  They  have  not 
been  isolated  in  sufficient  quantity  for  accurate  analysis. 
Ptyalin,  pepsin,  trypsin  are  well-known  examples  from 
the  human  body ;  emulsin  (bitter  almond)  and  diastase 
(barley)  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  certain  that 
some  bacteria  (e.^.,  putrefactive)  form  amylolytic  and 
peptic  ferments,  which  can  be  separated  from,  and  will 
act  in  the  absence  of,  the  organisms.  Musculus  has 
separated  from  Micrococcus  urese  a  body  capable  of  chang- 
ing urea  into  ammonic  carbonate.  Yeast,  by  an  unformed 
ferment,  transforms  cane-sugar  into  glucose  and  IsBvulose, 
before  converting  it  into  alcohol,  &c. ;  but  this  latter 
change  has  never  been  ejected  in  the  absence  of  living 
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cells.  Whether  acting  upon  hydrocarhons  or  alhuminoids, 
it  is  believed  that  these  ferments  generally  cause  simple 
taking  up  of  water  and  splitting  of  the  compound.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  their  action  is  that  of  'a  carrier, 
like  hsBmoglobin,  or  like  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ma^nufac- 
ture  of  ether  from  alcohol. 

4.  Nageli  has  adopted  Liebig's  view  to  a  certain  extent — 
the  life  and  growth  of  cells  is  necessary  to  fermentation, 
the  chemical  changes  being  always  due  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  molecular  motions  of  living  protoplasm  to  the 
unstable  compounds  around  it. 

Prodnoto  of  Fermentation. — It  is  impossible  to  say 
much  in  a  general  way  of  the  products  of  fermentative 
processes,  for  they  are  as  various  as  are  the  processes 
themselves  and  the  organisms  which  are  believed  to  give 
rise  to  them.  They  are  formed  by  processes  of  oxidation 
and  deoxidation,  of  hydration,  and  of  simple  splitting  up. 
The  same  food  will,  under  the  action  of  different  organ- 
isms, be  converted  into  very  different  substances.  Thus, 
sugar  undergoes  vinous,  lactic  and  butyric,  mucous  and 
mannitic  fermentations.  Other  products  than  those  from 
which  the  process  takes  its  name  are  always  formed.  Gases 
are  sometimes  evolved,  sometimes  not.  In  many  processes 
bodies  are  formed  which  hinder  the  development  of  the 
organisms  which  produce  them ;  thus,  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation is  checked  by  accumulation  of  alcohol,  and 
putrefaction  by  the  development  of  bodies  like  carbolic 
acid  and  cressoL 


If  the  analogy,  pointed  out  on  p.  475,  between  infective 
diseases  and  fermentation  were  certainly  true,  we  might 
at  once  infer  that  the  former  are  caused  by  the  growth 
and  life-action  of  vegetable  organisms  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  But  no  one  could  accept  the  conclusion  on  the  evi- 
dence of  so  superficial  a  resemblance.  The  flame  stringent 
proofs  must  be  afforded  in  the  case  of  each  disease  as  were 
demanded  in  the  case  of  each  fermentation.  How  far  these 
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proofs  are  forthcoming  will  be  shown  in  the  concluding 
part  of'  the  present  chapter.  Many  low  forms  of  vegetable 
life  have  been  foand  in  connection  with  diseases  in  man ; 
and  we  shall  now  state  what  is  known  of  their  botanical 
position  and  life-history. 

NATUBAL  HISTOBT  OF  THE  YEGETABLB  FABASITE8. 

The  vegetable  organisms,  which  have  been  found  con- 
nected with  the  diseases  of  man,  are  all  Tballoplijrtesy  or 
plants  in  which  no  distinction  between  stem  and  leaf  exists ; 
and,  as  they  are  all  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  they  belong 
to  the  class  of  ranvi — not  Algse.  The  pathological  fungi 
are  of  three  kinds — Bacteria  or  Sdiixo-myoetes,  Teasts 
or  Blasto-my ceteSf  and  MConlds  or  Byplio-myoetea.  The 
bacteria,  besides  causing  putrefaction  and  several  uf  the 
**  fermentations,**  include  almost  all  the  organisms  which 
are  believed  to  produce  the  infective  diseases.  They  are, 
therefore,  by  far  the  most  important  group. 

The  SoUlao-myoetes  are  a-chlorophyllous,  uni-cellular 
organisms,  many  of  which  approach  the  limits  of  micro- 
scopic visibility,  whilst  all  are  very  small.  They  refract 
light  strongly,  and  cause  turbidity  of  any  culture-fluid  in 
which  they  may  be.  They  consist  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
protoplasm,  mycoprotein  (v.  Nencki),  and  appear  struc- 
tureless ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  from  their  great  resistance 
to  alkalies  and  dilute  acids,  that  they  possess  a  cell- 
membrane  of  a  substance  allied  to  cellulose.  In  form 
they  vary  much,  being  round,  oval,  dumb-bell- shaped, 
rod- shaped— straight,  wavy,  or  corkscrew-like.  They  are 
never  branched.  They  multiply  by  transverse  division, 
which  occurs  in  the  rod- forms  at  right  angles  only  to  the 
long  axis,  but  which,  in  the  round,  may  take  place  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (Sarcina).  In  a 
certain  number  of  bacilli  spore-formation,  alternating 
with  flssion,  li^s  been  observed,  sometimes  preceded  by 
growth  of  the  rods  into  long  filaments  (leptothrioi),  some- 
times not.    The  new  cells  formed  by  fission  may  at  once 
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separate  fromtheparent ;  or  theymay  remain  united  to  each 
other  end  to  end,  forming  chains,  or  lying  side  by  side  in 
more  or  less  spherical  colonies,  bound  together  by  a  viscid 
intercellular  substance — xoogtaoa — formed  of  swollen 
cell-membrane  (Cohn)  or  of  mycoprotein  (v.  Nencki). 
The  time  occupied  in  division  has  been  variously  given  at 
from  ten  to  thirty  minutes ;  and,  as  the  offspring  proceed 
at  once  to  divide  like  their  parents,  a  single  bacterium 
may,  in  twenty-four  hours,  give  rise  to  a  progeny  which 
Cohn  estimates  at  over  16,000,000. 

Single  round  cells  have  no  movement  other  than 
Brownian;  but  chains  and  colonies  of  them  do  seem 
capable  of  locomotion  (Ogston).  The  rod-forms  have 
often  a  mobile  and  a  motionless  stage ;  but  some  never 
move — e,g,,  B.  anthracis.  In  some  cases  one  or  two 
cilia  have  been  found;  in  others  the  mode  in  which 
motion  is  produced  is  unknown.  Often  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  a  change  from  motion  to  rest,  or  vice  versd, 
A  good  sapply  of  oxygen  seems  to  be  connected  with  active 
motion  of  some  forms. 

COWBlTZOirs  OF  ZiZTB.— Food.— Each  variety  of 
fungus  seems  to  differ  more  or  less  from  all  others  in  its 
food-requirements;  but  all  must  be  supplied  with  the 
materials  from  which  they  can  obtain  the  elements  of  which 
they  consist.  These  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium. 
The  first  four  are  generally  provided  by  carbohydrates 
and  albuminoids ;  the  rest  by  inorganic  salts  present  in 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues.  Certain  bacteria,  however, 
can  assimilate  nitrogen  and  carbon  from  much  less  com- 
plex compounds  than  albumen  and  carbohydrates,  as  is 
shown  by  the  growth  of  putrefactive  organisms  in  Cohn's 
fluid  (phosphate  of  potash,  '5 ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  1 ; 
phosphate  of  lime,  '05 ;  tartrate  of  ammonia,  1 ;  water, 
100) ;  to  others,  the  more  complex  bodies  are  essential. 
Thus  beer-yeast  will  not  grow  unless  glucose  or  some  body 
convertible  into  it  is  present ;  the  .Bacillus  tuberculosis 
grows  best  in  blood-serum.    It  is  probable  that  a  fluid 
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could  be  discovered  for  each  fungns  and  placed  nnder 
gnch  conditions  that  it  alone  would  grow  in  it.  Baulin 
has  worked  out  the  composition  of  such  a  fluid  for  a  mould 
(Aspergillus  niger),  and  has  proved  the  value  of  each 
constituent,  no  matter  how  small  in  quantity,  by  a 
diminution  in  weight  of  the  dried  plant  yielded  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  fluid.*  Whereas,  in  Nature, 
it  is  frequently  stifled  by  other  organisms  more  suited 
than  itself  to  the  existing  conditions,  it  here  gets 
the  upper  hand  of  all.  Ycry  slight  differences  in  the 
composition  of  the  food-material  may  favour  the  growth 
of  one  organism  rather  than  another.  Nageli  says 
that  in  a  neutral  fluid  containing  sugar,  in  which  were 
moulds,  yeasts,  and  bacteria,  only  the  latter  flourished 
— causing  lactic  fermentation;  the  addition  of  half  per 
cent,  tartaric  add  brought  the  yeasts  to  the  fore,  with 
production  of  alcohol ;  and  the  addition  of  4-5  per  cent, 
tartaric  acid  caused  the  moulds  to  develop.  The  reaction 
of  the  fluid  has  a  marked  influence  in  this  respect ;  as  a 
rule  acidity  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  fnngi, 
alkalinity  favourable.  As  showing  what  a  very  slight 
difference  may  suffice  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  bacterium, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Koch  was  unable  to  inoculate 
a  fleld-mouse  with  an  organism  which  always  produced 
fatal  septicsBmia  in  a  house-mouse  (p.  468).  Some  similar 
diflerence  would  seem  to  exist  between  two  men  exposed 
to  the  poison  of  an  acute  specific,  one  of  whom  catches  it, 
whilst  the  other  does  not.  We  must  therefore  bear  in 
mind  that  a  very  slight,  to  us  imperceptible,  change  in  the 
metabolism  of  the  body  or  of  a  part,  may  enable  organisms 
to  flourish  there,  though  previously  unable  to  do  so. 

^RTater. — The  presence  of  some  water  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  all  fungi — the  moulds  requiring  less  than 
the  yeasts  and  bacteria.  It  is  easy  to  add  too  much  or 
too  little  for  a  given  species. 

Ox jiren. — Pasteur  has  divided  fungi  into  aerobions  and 


♦  Duclauz,  **  Ferments  et  Maladies,"  p.  4a 
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an-aerobious,  according  as  they  reqnire  or  do  not  require 
free  oxygen  as  a  life-condition.  Certain  fungi,  as  Aspergil- 
lus niger,  B.  anthracis,  die  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen. 
Others  are  able  to  live  both  with  and  without  it — at 
least  for  a  considerable  time — as  Mucor  racemosus  (a 
mould),  ordinary  yeast,  and  Bacterium  termo.  Finally, 
the  life-history  of  a  few  seems  to  be  completely  an- 
aerobious ;  to  Clostridium  butyricum  (butyric  acid  fer- 
ment) and  Bacillus  septicsBmiae  of  rabbits,  air  is  said  by 
Pasteur  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  fatal. 

Temperature. — Each  organism  flourishes  best  at  a 
particular  temperature.  All  will  grow  less  actively  at 
temperatures  above  and  below  this  point;  but  the 
range  within  which  growth  will  take  place  may  be  very 
limited,  as  in  B.  tuberculosis.  The  general  statement 
may  be  made,  with  regard  to  Bacteria,  that  reproduction 
ceases  in  all  these  organisms  at  5°  C,  and  in  many  at 
a  much  higher  point;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  die. 
Though  rendered  rigid  and  motionless  (ri'gor  frigoris), 
some  are  said  not  to  be  killed  by  the  greatest  cold ;  the  spore- 
bearing  B.  anthracis  has  been  exposed  to  -140°  C.  without 
injary.  By  rise  of  temperature,  rigor  ctdoria  and  death 
are  induced;  more  easily  in  moist  than  in  dry  condi- 
tions, and  much  more  easily  in  the  adult  than  in  the 
spore-form.  Cocci  and  bacteria  appear  to  be  first 
aflected  by  rise  of  temperature,  then  bacilli,  and  finally 
spores.  Boiling,  and  indeed  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  100°  C,  will  kill  many  fungi ;  boiling,  continued  for 
one  to  two  hours,  will  certainly  destroy  all  non-spore-bearing 
organisms ;  but  solutions  containing  spores  will  not  be 
sterilised  by  100°  C.  unless  it  is  continued  many  hours. 
Thus  Tyndall  failed  to  sterilise  a  hay-infusion  by  eight 
hours'  boiling.  This  prolonged  resistance  of  spore-con- 
taining fluids  to  boiling  is  explained  by  supposing  that 
fresh  generations  of  adult  organisms  are  developed  after 
the  boiling  is  over  from  spores  able  to  resist  100°  C. 
for  a  long  time — a  view  supported  by  the  fact  that 
each  fluids  are  sterilised  by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  only 
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at  interrals  of  several  honrs  or  a  day.  For  certain  steril- 
isation, solutions  should  be  raised  to  115^  C,  in  a  chloride 
of  calcinm  bath  for  at  least  half  an  hoar. 

It  is  found  that  dry  spores  of  B.  anthrads  are  not 
destroyed  by  less  than  three  honrs'  exposure  to  140°  C. 
Simple  drying  kills  some  bacteria,  as  B.  anthracis,  the 
spores  of  which  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  years. 

Best. — Fungi  flourish  better  in  a  still  medium  than  in 
one  of  which  the  particles  are  moving  constantly ;  whilst 
B.  anthracis  divides  actively  in  the  blood-stream,  other 
kinds  (micrococcus  septicus)  seem  always  to  settle  before 
multiplying. 

These  are  the  essentials  to  the  rrowOi  of  the  plants 
which  we  are  considering ;  but  absence  of  growth  does 
not  necessarily  mean  death  of  the  organism.  If  the  con- 
ditions are  unfavourable  the  cells  will  not  develop ;  but 
they  may  not  die.  By  making  a  sufficient  change  in  any 
one  of  the  above  conditions,  the  development,  and  conse- 
quently the  action,  of  any  given  organism  may  be  pre- 
vented. Use  is  constantly  made  of  this  fact  to  preserve 
substances  which  would  otherwise  ferment^  and  to  destroy 
germs  which  have  already  gained  entrance  to  them. 

AVTZ8BFTZ08  AH'B  MOBSS  OF  BZSmBCmWCh 

4bo. — Supposing  that  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  development 
of  fungi  is  provided,  their  growth  may  be  prevented  by 
adding  to  the  fluid  in  sufficient  quantity  any  one  of  a 
long  series  of  bodies  known  collectively  as  "  antiseptics," 
because  being  strongly  antagonistic  to  cell-life,  they  prevent 
the  development  and  consequent  action  of  putrefactive 
bacteria;  in  other  words,  they  keep  things  "sweet."  The 
group  includes  vegetable  and  mineral  astringents,  resins, 
essential  oils,  many  products  of  tar,  chloroform,  chloride 
of  sodium,  boracic,  and  salicylic  acids,  &c.  &c.  They  vaiy 
greatly  in  power,  however,  and  because  one  of  them  is  very 
deadly  to  a  certain  organism  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  will  be  so  to  another.  It  is  always  found  that  a  smaller 
percentage  of  an  antiseptic  will  prevent  the  development 
of  organisms  than  will  check  their  development  once  it 
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has  commenced.  The  strength  of  the  most  dilate  solution 
of  an  antiseptic  which  will  prevent  patrefaction  is  spoken 
of  as  its  "  efficient  strength."  It  is  very  important  to 
know  this,  for  all  antiseptics  irritate  and  destroy  animal, 
as  well  as  vegetable,  cells,  and  most  of  them  are  actively 
poisonoas.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  discover  for  use 
in  medicine  those  bodies  whose  action  is  certainly  fatal  to 
the  parasites  it  is  desired  to  kill,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  do  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  human  organism. 
The  efficient  strength  of  an  antiseptic  is  found  by  adding 
it  to  putrescible  fluids,  and  noting  the  quantity  that  must 
be  present  to  pre  vent  putrefaction.  For  special  organisms, 
such  as  B.  anthracis,  special  observations  must  be  made 
upon  fluids  containing  them.  Buchholtz*  gives  the 
following  as  the  efficient  strength  of  the  most  commonly 
employed  antiseptics : — 


Mercuric  Chloride 
Thymol  .  .  .  , 
Benzoate  of  Soda , 
Creasote  .  .  .  . 
Benzoic  Acid  .  . 
Salicylic  Acid  . 
Eucalyptol    .    .    , 
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1 

1 
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Salicylate  of  Soda 
Carbolic  Acid  . 
Quinine  .  .  . 
Cupric  Sulphate 
Boracic  Acid .  . 
Zinc  Sulphate  . 
Alcohol.    .    .    . 


1 
TUTT 

TOT 
1 

1 
TITT 

1 

TO- 


The  best  antiseptics  for  use  in  the  form  of  gases,  are 
iodine  and  chlorine ;  sulphurous  acid  is  very  uncertain. 
All  are  most  active  in  watery  solutions. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  Baulin's  and  K'asreli's  ex- 
periments, given  at  p.  484,  as  showing  that  among  fungi,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  living  world,  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  going  on.  Two  kinds  do  not  grow  equaDy  well  in  the 
same  liquid ;  one  is  better  adapted,  or  possesses  greater 
power  of  adaptation,  to  the  surrounding  conditions  than 
the  other,  and  will,  slowly  perhaps,  but  surely  outlive  it. 


•  Antiseptica  n.  Bakterien.     Arch.  f.  Exp.  Path.,  vol.  iv.  p.  1, 
1875, 
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The  elimination  of  one  or  other  epecies  may  be  greatly 
hastened  by  experimental  variation  of  the  conditions  so 
as  to  favour  markedly  one  or  the  other  organism.  This 
antagonism  exists  not  only  between  fnngns  and  fungus, 
but  probably  also  between  invading  fungi  and  the  cells 
of  the  animal  body — suggesting  an  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  doud  of  healthy  leucocytes  at  the 
margin  of  a  spreading  infective  inflammation  ultimately 
checks  its  advance. 

Semovtia  of  ^RTater. — Drying  is  a  common  method  of 
preserving  things.  HeaHng  under  a  scab  and  the  dress- 
ings (cotton  wool,  &c,)  which  imitate  this  are  examples  of 
its  use  in  surgery.  Drying  kills  some  fungi,  but  it  only 
checks  the  development  of  others,  especially  spores.  Sugar 
is  not  an  antiseptic,  but  acts  by  abstracting  water  when 
it  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  in  the  preservation 
of  fruit,  &c.  If  enough  is  not  added  to  jam,  moulds  grow 
in  it ;  and  if  still  less,  the  preserve  ferments. 

Slevatlon  of  Temperature. — Heat  is  the  most  com- 
monly  employed  and  the  best  agent  we  have  for  disin- 
fecting clothing,  bedding,  and  indeed  all  articles  to  which 
it  can  be  applied.  If  dry  heat  is  used  the  temperature 
should  be  at  least  160°  C,  and  kept  up  for  three  or  four 
hours,  until  it  is  certain  that  all  parts  have  reached  the  re- 
quired temperature.  Koch  recommends  a  jet  of  steam 
super-heated  to  105°  0.  as  being  much  superior  to  a  hot 
chamber  on  account  of  its  penetrating  power.  It  should 
play  upon  an  article  for  fifteen  minutes.  If  boiling  is 
used  it  should  be  prolonged. 

Bepression  of  Temperatnre. — Cold  is  often  used  to 
preserve  articles  of  diet.  Ice-poultices  are  used  in  surgery 
as  dressings,  especially  after  operations  on  the  peritoneum 
and  joints.  Perhaps  they  act,  in  part  at  least,  by  pre- 
venting the  development  of  organisms.  Many  are  not 
killed  by  cold. 

The  most  surprising  differences  in  resisting  power  are 
found  between  the  spore  and  adult  forms  of  the  same 
organism.    The  spores  of  B.  anthracis  are  uninjured  by 
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watery  solutions  of  thymol  or  salicylic  acid,  by  alcohol  or 
glycerine;  they  are  destroyed  by  chlorine-  or  bromine- 
water  (2  per  cent.),  perchloride  of  mercnry  (1  per  cent.), 
permanganate  of  potash  (5  per  cent.),  or,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  by  carbolic  acid  (5  per  cent.).  They  are  not 
destroyed  by  drying ;  they  withstand  dry  heat  of  140°  0. 
for  three  hours,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  most  extreme 
cold. 

DXSTRZBUTZOXr  OF  BACTBRXA  T»  VATUnM.^ 

Where  are  these  microscopic  vegetable  organisms  to  be 
found  ?  A  putrid  wound  swarms  with  them.  Whence  do 
they  come  P  1.  They  may  enter  from  the  world  external 
to  the  body.  2.  They  may  exist  in  the  healthy  body, 
developing  only  under  special  circumstances.  3.  They 
maybe  spontaneously  generated  under  special  circum- 
stances  from  the  elements  of  the  tissues. 

1.  Earth,  air,  or  water  may  be  the  habitat  of  germs 
external  to  the  body. 

(a)  Existence  of  OrflTAnlsms  in  Bartli.— Portions  of 
mould  taken  from  the  surface,  and  dropped  into  a 
sterilised  culture-fluid  infallibly  infect  it.  Cocci  and 
bacilli  are  the  forms  which  generally  develop.  They 
are  most  numerous,  and  bacteria  appear  in  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  putrefaction.  All  organisms  are  absent  at  a 
depth  of  one  metre  in  soil  which  has  not  been  recently 
disturbed,  which  is  not  formed  largely  of  decomposing 
material,  and  into  which  no  unusual  soakage  of  water 
occurs. 

Not  only  the  earth,  but  all  other  solids  in  contact  with 
air,  including  the  surfaces  of  animals,  have  organisms 
deposited  upon  them. 

(li)  Bxlstenoe  of  OrgranUms  In  Air. — That  dust  con- 
tains much  organic  matter  is  easily  shown  by  combustion; 
and  cultivation  proves  that  some  of  this  is  living.  It  has 
thus  been  found  that  spores  of  moulds  are  the  commonest 
forms,  then  bacilli  and  their  spores,  whilst  putrefactive 
organisms  are  much  less  common.  Lister  notes  that  the 
result  of  exposing  pure  urine  for  half-an-hour  in  his  study 
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in  Edinburgh  was  the  development  of  tliree  moulds.  Or- 
ganisms of  some  kind  exist  in  the  air  everywhere  except 
away  from  all  life — in  mountains  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow,  or  on  the  ocean  far  removed  from  land  and 
ships.  Here  a  sterilised  fluid  would  not  ferment  if  left 
exposed  till  it  dried.  But  with  life,  vegetable  or  animal, 
come  germs ;  and  they  increase  in  number  as  the  popu- 
lation increases  and  as  putresoible  material  becomes  more 
plentiful.  In  some  paits  of  London  even  it  is  possible 
to  pour  sterilised  fluids  from  one  flask  into  others  with 
the  result  that  but  a  small  percentage  will  become  turbid 
from  the  growth  of  ge.rms ;  in  other  parts  every  flask 
will  be  infected.  Precautions  against  such  infection  be- 
come necessary  as  density  of  population  and  imperfect 
ventilation  increase ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  large  towns  such  measures,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  most  stringent,  for  here  putrefactive  organisms 
wil]  be  comparatively  numerous.  A  large  number  of  the 
germs  in  air  are  incapable  of  development  (Duclaux).  We 
know  that  some  fungi  (B.  anthracis)  are  killed  by  drying. 

The  air  is  kept  supplied  with  organisms  by  currents 
which  sweep  them  from  the  surfaces  of  objects  over  which 
they  pass ;  the  dust  lefb  as  the  final  result  of  putrif  irctive 
processes  is  a  fertile  source  of  contamination.  Perfectly 
still  air  becomes  pure  by  subsidence  of  its  germs. 

(c)  axistence  of  Orgranisms  in  ^RTater. — ^All  water, 
except  such  as  comes  from  a  great  depth,  contains  organ- 
isms. Bain-water  sweeps  the  air  and  infects  the  soil  with 
the  germs  which  it  carries  down.  All  surface-water  is 
infected  from  the  ground  through  which  it  soaks ;  and  too 
often  shallow  wells  are  contaminated  by  sewage,  &c 
Biver-water  is  exposed  to  all  possible  sources  of  pollu- 
tion. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  unless  the 
water  contains  sulficient  organic  matter  to  serve  as  food 
for  the  fungi,  no  multiplication  will  take  place,  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  germs  will  die,  though  perhaps  not 
for  many  weeks.  Many  organisms  in  a  sample  of  water 
render  much  organic  impurity  probable. 
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The  addition  of  a  drop  of  tap-water  to  a  cnlture-fluid 
is  almost  always  followed  by  the  development  of  bacteria 
and  ordinary  putrefaction.  Water  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  the  special  habitat  for  bacteria,  and  should  not 
in  an  unpnrified  state  be  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with 
wounds. 

2.  Bo  Organisms  Bzlst  in  tlie  Uvliiff  Body  ? — They 
exist  in  large  numbers  on  its  external  (skin)  and  internal 
(bronchial  and  alimentary)  surfaces,  which  are  in  contact 
with  air.  Inhaled  with  each  breath,  they  are  found  in 
the  larger  bronchi ;  but  the  smaller  ones  and  alveoli  are 
probably  free,  for  Tyndall  has  shown  that  the  comple- 
mental  air  is  pure  by  its  causing  a  non-luminous  gap  in 
an  electric  beam  thrown  across  a  dark  room.  Further 
proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  medical  empyemata  communica- 
ting with  the  lung  generally  remain  free  from  putrefaction, 
whilst  those  from  external  wound  of  the  pleura  always 
putrefy. 

With  food  and  drink  many  living  germs  are  carried  into 
the  alimentary  canal.  All  kinds  of  fungi  swarm  in  the 
mouth — cocci,  bacteria,  bacilli,  and  spirilla.  They  grow 
fewer  towards  the  stomach,  where  the  acid  gastric  juice 
is  unfavourable  to  their  development.  Protected  by  their 
cell-membranes,  some  probably  pass  alive  through  the 
stomach.  At  all  events,  organisms  reappear  in  the  duo- 
denum before  the  food  has  become  alkaline;  and  tha 
pancreatic  juice  swarms  with  organisms  after  impure 
feeding.  Indeed,  the  products  of  normal  pancreatic 
digestion,  and  those  of  ordinary  putrefaction  of  albumi- 
noids are  practically  the  same.  Throughout  the  whole 
intestine  organisms  occur,  and  in  abnormal  states  of 
mucous  membrane,  or  in  too  prolonged  retention  of  intes- 
tinal contents,  the  fungi  may  multiply  and  excite  irritation 
by  the  products  of  their  action. 

Lister  has  shown  that  a  healthy  urinary  tract  is  free 
from  organisms  by  obtaining  pure  urine  directly  from  the 
urethra.    This  experiment  has  been  widely  confirmed. 

But  bacteria  on  the  skin   and  mucous  surfaces  are 
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external  to  the  body  proper — to  the  tissues.  That  orgraii- 
isms  are  found  in  the  tissues  in  many  diseases,  we  shall 
shortly  show ;  we  have  now  to  inquire  whether  they  exist 
in  the  healthy  tissues.  The  channels  by  which  they  may 
enter  are — a  wound  of  the  skin  (for  uninjured  epidenms 
is  impervious) ;  the  bronchial  and  the  alimentary  mucous 
membranes.  In  the  lung  they  are  probably  taken  up  like 
carbon  particles,  carried  to  lymphatic  glands,  and  thence, 
perhaps,  into  the  blood.  Many  bacteria  taken  into  the 
intestine  pass  out  with  the  fssces ;  five  kinds  have  been 
cultivated  and  described  as  constantly  present.  The 
number  of  organisms  passing  through  this  mucous  mem- 
brane varies  with  the  number  present  in  the  food;  it 
becomes  very  great  when  animals  are  fed  on  putrid  mate*- 
rial.  Under  these  circumstances,  living  organisms  may  be 
found  in  the  urine ;  as  will  be  the  case  also  when  a  large 
quantity  of  washed  putrefactive  organisms  is  injected  into 
the  circulation  (W.  Roberts).  Many,  of  course,  are  carried 
to  tissues  other  than  the  kidney,  and  are  found  as  yellowish 
masses  in  the  capillaries ;  they  are  unable  to  obtain  food 
in  the  healthy  system,  and  die  and  disappear  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  From  the  above  data  it  is  probable  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  simi^le  organisms  enter  the 
tissues  of  Man  in  small  quantity  only,  if  at  all ;  and  that 
any  which  enter  soon  die,  and  do  not  reach  the  urine  alive. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  upon  the  following  plan,  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  presence  of  organisms  in  healthy 
tissues.  Portions  of  healthy  organs  have  been  removed 
with  such  precautions  and  placed  under  such  conditions 
as  to  prevent  their  contamination  from  any  extraneous 
source.  The  results  have  been  icontradictory.  Mott  and 
Horsley,*  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject,  state  that,  with 
one  exception  out  of  twenty-one  animals,  organisms  deve- 
loped when  the  prepa/raiiona  were  mcuhated  at  37*5°  0. 
They  confirm  previous  observers  by  noting  that  coccus- 
forms  precede  rod-forms ;  that  development  of  the  latter 


*  Joum.  of  PhysioL,  vol.  iii.  No.  8. 
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from  the  former  may  be  traced ;  that  rods  are  generally 
fonnd  in  kidney,  less  often  in  muscle,  never  in  blood. 
The  rapidity  of  development  of  organisms  in  unincvhated 
specimens  increased  ivith  rise  of  external  temperature, 
but  they  do  not  state  that  such  development  was  constant. 
Using  the  same  animals,  working  in  a  room  in  which  dust 
had  subsided,  and  cleansing  apparatus  by  heat  only,  Meis- 
sner  kept  organs  in  pure  water  free  from  change  for  two  or 
three  years.  No  mention  is  made  of  incubation ;  but  it 
is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  specimens  reached  the  same 
temperature  as  did  Mott  and  Horsley's  unincubated 
series.  Watson  Cheyne,*  however,  incubated  organs  in 
encumber  infusion,  with  a  negative  result.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  believe  that  development  here  was  prevented 
by  carbolic  (the  spray  was  used),  for  in  a  few  cases 
organisms  did  appear,  and  they  always  developed  when 
the  gall-bladder  was  included,  or  when  bacteria  had  been 
injected  twenty-four  hours  before  death.  It  seems  im- 
possible entirely  to  reconcile  the  two  sets  of  results;  for 
the  animals,  their  food,  and  the  air  which  they  breathed, 
were  probably  much  the  same.  The  rarity  with  which  any 
collection  of  putrescible  fluid  in  the  body  undergoes 
putrescence,  though  the  incubation-temperature  is  most 
suitable,  seems  to  be  strongly  against  the  existence  of 
putrefactive  fungi  in  healthy  tissues.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  may  live  for  some  hours  after  entry ;  so  some 
"  failures  to  preserve  portions  of  tissue,"  attributed  to  want 
of  care,  may  really  have  been  due  to  the  presence  in  them 
of  living  germs  at  the  time  of  their  removal  from  the  body. 
If  a  suitable  nidus  be  provided  for  the  development  of 
organisms,  they  multiply  and  set  up  their  characteristic 
decomposition.  Thus  Chauveau  performed  histov/mage 
of  a  sheep's  testes  before  and  after  the  injection  of  septic 
bacteria  into  the  blood.f  In  the  latter  case,  in  which  the 
testis  contained  organisms,  it  broke  down  into  a  putrid 


•  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  Lond.,  1879,  p. 
'     t  "Ndcrobiose  et  Gangrene." 


671. 
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fluid  and  excited  mncli  inflammation  around ;  in  tlie  former 
the  organ  underwent  the  fatty  changes  known  as  necrobio- 
sis. This  is  the  invariable  course,  under  normal  conditions ; 
and  it  shows,  apparently,  that  organisms  are  not  present 
normally  in  the  sheep's  testes.  Again,  organisms  cultivated 
from  a  case  of  osteomyelitis  and  injected  into  animals, 
caused  no  symptoms  until  their  bones  were  injured, 
then  osteomyelitis  developed.  Mere  depression  of  the 
vital  energy  of  a  part,  or  some  slight  alteration  of  its 
metabolism,  may  therefore  be  sufficient  to  permit  the 
development  of  a  germ  which  previously  died  in  it. 

Some  organisms,  however,  seem  capable  of  flourishing 
in  tissues  which  are  perfectly  healthy — e.gr.,  the  poisons 
of  the  acute  specifics  and  B.  anthracis.  Even  here  there  is 
some  very  obscure  difference  between  individuals  of  the 
same  species  or  of  closely  allied  species,  which  renders 
some  of  them  suitable  media  for  the  development  of 
certain  organisms,  whilst  others  are  unsuitable.  Thus 
some  people  do  not  appear  capable  of  contracting  the 
acute  specific  fevers  ;  children  are  more  subject  to  acute 
specifics  than  adults ;  Algerian  sheep  are  inimical  to 
splenic  fever  ;  young  dogs  are  easily  inoculated  with  the 
B,  anthracis,  but  old  ones  are  not.  One  great  difficulty 
in  the  experimental  study  of  the  infective  diseases  of  man 
is  to  find  animals  which  are  subject  to  them.  So  choice 
indeed  are  many  of  these  organisms  as  to  the  nutritive 
and  other  conditions  under  which  they  will  develop,  that 
they  are  satisfied  only  in  certain  tissues  or  fluids  of  the 
body ;  some  multiply  in  the  blood,  others  in  lymph,  some 
in  bone  (osteo -myelitis),  others  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
meninges  (epidemic  oerebro-spinal  meningitis),  and  so 
forth. 

To  sum  up  these  long  paragraphs. — Organisms  innu- 
merable exist  in  air,  water,  earth,  and  on  all  objects 
exposed  to  air ;  on  the  skin  and  on  those  mucous  surfaces 
which  are  in  contact  with  air.  Experience  shows  that 
putrefaction  after  death  begins  in  the  abdomen,  spread- 
ing from  the  alimentary  canal  to  the  organs  round  about 
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it.  Organisms  probably  pass  constantly  through  the 
pulmonary  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes,  but  in  small 
number;  and  such  as  ordinarily  thus  enter  the  tissues 
are  unable  to  develop,  so  long  as  the  latter  are  healthy. 
The  life  of  such  fungi  among  the  tissues  is  short.  It  seems 
to  be  a  very  rare  thing  for  them  to  reach  the  urine  alive. 
Occasionally  an  organism  which  is  not  universally  present, 
and  which  can  develop  in  living  tissues,  enters  the  tissues. 
The  recipient  of  such  organisms  is  in  more  or  less  danger 
of  disease.  The  great  majority  of  mankind  afford  a  suit* 
able  nidus  for  the  development  of  some  fungi ;  thus  few 
are  immune  to  the  vaccine-virus.  All  organisms  perhaps 
flourish  best  in  tissues  of  which  the  vitality  is  impaired ; 
some  probably  cannot  develop  unless  this  is  the  case; 
and  still  another  group  cannot  multiply  in  living  tissues  at 
all.  Two  great  divisions  (clinical)  of  organisms  are  thus 
obtained : — 1.  The  PatlioffeniOf  or  those  which  can  in- 
vade and  multiply  in  living  tissues,  giving  rise  almost  in- 
variably to  disease.  2.  The  xron-Pattaoffenlo  or  Simplef 
which  can  develop  only  in  dead  tissue,  and  are  therefore 
found  chiefly  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  where  sloughs  and 
discharges  are  common.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
Bacterium  termo,  the  cause  of  putrefaction.  It  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence  for  this  fungus  to  find  its  way  alive  to 
an  internal  slough  or  putrescible  eflusion,  as  it  did  in 
Chauveau*8  experiment. 

Spontaneous  Generation. — The  possibility  of  organ- 
isms originating  de  novo  from  the  molecules  of  decompos- 
ing tissues  must  be  mentioned,  but  cannot  be  discussed. 
The  great  majority  of  observers  are  agreed  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  its  occurrence  at  the  present  day.  They  hold 
that,  if  a  fluid  be  thoroughly  sterilised,  and  placed  under 
such  conditions  that  no  organisms  can  enter  from  vnthout, 
no  organisms  will  develop. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  organisms  found  in  a 
putrid  wound  have  entered  it  from  without ;  and  that  the 
same  is  true  of  fungi  found  in  pathological  lesions  within 
the  tissues,  the  organisms  having  entered  by  a  wound  or 
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mucoas  surface.  For  the  present,  at  least,  we  must  adhere 
to  the  belief  that  neither  living  organisms  nor  their  spores 
exist  normally  in  the  tissues ;  and  that  they  are  never 
eliminated  alive  by  an  excretory  organ  or  by  a  wound. 

This  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  surgeiy.  If  the 
Bacterium  termo  could  enter  a  wound  from  the  side  of  the 
tissues,  aseptic  treatment  would  be  impossible.  As  it  is, 
we  are  sure  that,  if  we  allow  no  loophole  for  the  entry  of 
germs  from  without,  our  wounds  will  remain  sweet. 
Patients  are  thus  saved  from  the  danger  of  septic  in- 
toxication, and  also  almost  certainly  from  septic  infection 
and  pyasmia ;  for  the  fungi  giving  rise  to  the  latter 
diseases  find  in  septic  wound-discharges  a  favourable 
nidus,  whence  they  readily  invade  the  tissues,  but  they  very 
rarely  enter  the  body  by  any  other  channel.  Attention 
to  general  hygiene  is  the  only  way  at  present  known  to 
prevent  invasion  of  the  system  by  fungi  which  cause 
**  medical"  diseases.  Once  organisms  have  gained  access 
to  the  tissues,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  destroy  them 
without  also  destroying  the  tissues.  Improvement  of 
the  general  health  probably  often  enables  the  tissue- 
elements  successfully  to  resist  invasion. 

oBaAirzsiiKs  zsr  &zvzwa  Tzssnas.— ivcobss  of 

SFSX4LBZiro> — BFFBCTS. — Having  obtained  an  entry, 
patlioffenio  Amgri  may  remain  about  the  spot  at  which 
they  entered,  or  they  may  spread  by  continuity  of  tissue 
with  all  degrees  of  rapidity,  or  they  may  pass  along 
lymphatic  vessels  to  the  nearest  glands  or  even  into  the 
blood,  or  they  may  at  once  enter  the  circulation  and  be 
carried  all  over  the  body.  B.  tuberculosis,  for  example, 
has  been  seen  entering  vessels  of  all  kinds;  M.  erysi- 
pelatis  grows  in  the  lymphatic  capillaries  of  the  skin, 
and  so  on.  Everything  depends  upon  the  life-require- 
ments of  the  fungus,  which  may  be  satisfied  only  in 
lymph  or  in  blood,  or  in  some  particular  tissue.  They  are 
not  uncommonly  found  within  cells — e.g,  white  corpuscles, 
giant-cells  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  white  corpuscles  destroy 
them.    In  the  tissues  they  grow  always  along  lines  of  least 
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resifltance,  tt8  ie  beat  seen  when  the  cornea  iB  inoculated 
with  fnngi;  they  then  run  aiong  the  lymph-spaces  in 

which  the  cells  Ue,  forming  a  chamoteriBtic  fignra  called 
the  "  Pilz-fignr," 

Once  in  the  blood-atream  they  are  swept  to  any  part  of 
the  body.  They  can  be  seen  in  the  plasmatic  zones  of 
veins  in  transparent  parts.  Where  they  will  stop  is 
probably  decided  by  the  relation  between  the  mass  they 


Afoute't  Lung;  veiseli  plugged  teiOi  BadlU  antlu-aeii. — a. 
AlTeolns.  v.  Vein  full  of  bacilli,  e.  Oapillory,  also  full, 
frr.  Bronchus,    x  600,  al^tly  reduced. 

foriQ  and  the  size  of  the  vessels ;  they  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  develop  where  thay  happen  to  be  arrested.  Some 
organisms  can  multiply  in  moving  blood,  bat  all  are 
favonred  by  rest.  When  they  have  come  to  a  standstiU, 
the  germs  may  remain  within  the  vessel  or  pass  out  into 
the  snrronnding  tissues.  Sarroanded  by  stationary  food, 
they  now  set  np  chemical  changes  in  it,  which  render  it 
more  or  less  irritant  to  the  neighbonring  tiesnes,  and 
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capable  of  exciting  all  changes  from  a  very  chronic  in* 
iiammation  (tubercle)  up  to  sappnration  (pysamia)  or 
direct  necrosis.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  products 
are  absorbed,  and  often  give  rise  to  fever.  These  are  the 
two  chief  modes  of  action ;  but  fungi  will  produce  some 
effect  by  abstracting  nourishment  from  their  host,  and, 
perhaps,  also  by  plugging  a  large  number  of  the  vessels 
of  some  important  organ — as  the  lung.  The  accompany- 
ing figure,  showing  the  Bacillus  of  splenic  fever  in  the 
vessels  of  a  mouse's  lung,  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  process  may  be  carried.  (Fig.  149.)  The 
specimen  was  kindly  given  by  Mr.  Horsley. 

SPSCZrZC  CLA.SSZrZCATZOV  OF  BACTSSXJL.— 

Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  this  is  possible.  We  have 
as  yet  nothing  like  complete  data  for  the  purpose ;  indeed 
it  cannot  be  said  that  we  know  certainly  the  whole  life- 
history  of  a  single  bacterium.  All  apparently  multiply  by 
division ;  in  many  spore-formatino  also  is  known ;  but 
it  probably  occurs  in  others  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been 
seen.  As  reproduction  affords  at  present  no  ground  for 
subdivision,  we  must  turn  to  morphological  characteristics 
—viz.,  form  and  size,  for  no  structural  difference  can  be 
made  out.  Are  these  two  points  sufficient  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  classification  P 

Cohn  maintains  that  there  are  orders  characterised  by 
distinct  forms,  which  they  adhere  to  throughout  their 
whole  life.  Some  are  spherical,  others  rod-shaped,  others 
twisted  like  a  screw.  Specific  differences  are  established 
by  minor  differences  in  form,  such  as  rounded  or  shajply 
truncated  ends  of  rods,  variations  in  size  and  in  mode  of 
growth,  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  physiological  action 
of  the  organism,  each  one  having  some  special  feature  in 
this  respect.  Thus  two  spherical  bacteria  of  the  same 
size  may  be  distinguished  by  a  totally  different  physio- 
logical action;  and  this  will  necessitate  their  being 
classed  as  distinct  species.  As  an  analogy  Cohn  points 
to  the  close  naked  eye  and  microscopic  resemblance  be- 
tween the  sweet  and  bitter  almond,  the  physiological 
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actions  of  which  are  so  very  different ;  and  Yirchow,  in 
the  same  sense,  allndes  to  the  impossibility  of  distingnish- 
ing  between  the  cells  of  the  early  embryo,  though  their 
potentialities  are  so  various.  Koch  supports  this  view 
strongly ;  for  he  has  been  able  to  ctdtivate  fungi  of 
easily  recognisable  form  through  many  generations,  and 
has  been  able  to  note  no  change,  either  morphological  or 
physiological,  such  as  would  lead  him  to  suppose  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  given  form  with  a  well-defined  physio- 
logical action  to  pass  into  another  form  having  a  different 
action.  Koch  thinks  that  no  alteration  in  food  or  in 
physical  conditions  will  transform  a  micrococcus  into  a 
bacterium  or  bacillus,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
apparently  slighter  change  from  a  harmless  non-patho- 
genic bacillus  (B.  subtilis)  into  a  virulent  pathogenic 
one  (B.  anthracis)  having  been  effected  by  these  means. 
Cohn  and  Koch  may  therefore  be  cited  as  believing  that 
specific  classification  of  Schizomycetes  is  possible,  and 
that  the  different  species  which  they  describe  are  im- 
mutable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  Oohn's  divisions 
are  merely  developmental  forms  of  one  (Coccobacteria 
septica,  Billroth),  or  a  few  undetermined  species  (Nageli). 
The  arguments  on  this  side  are : — 

'1st.  That  in  successive  cultivations,  especiallyin  different 
media,  the  forms  developed  have  varied  greatly  from  the 
original,  assuming  in  succession  the  shapes  characteristic 
of  Oohn's  orders ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  physiological 
activity  has  changed  equally.  This  is,  of  course,  a  direct 
contradiction  of  Koch's  statement  and  may  be  true ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  method  employed  (suc- 
cessive cultivation)  is  one  in  which  error  is  easy.  In  fact 
it  is  far  easier  to  fail  than  to  succeed ;  so  the  suspicion  that 
the  cultivations  have  become  contaminated  by  other 
organisms  arises.  It  must,  however,  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  observations  which  support  the 
above  statement  were  made  by  men  of  the  highest  skill. 

2ndly.  Different  forms  of    bacteria  are  found  taking 
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part  in  the  same  decomposition  (e.^.,  pntref action). 
This  shows  simply  that  several  different  organisms  are 
capable  of  living  in  the  same  fluid ;  the  process  is  a  com- 
plex one,  and  the  products  are  the  result  of  the  life- 
actions  of  different  forms ;  it  does  not  show  that  different 
forms  develop  from  one  species. 

3rdlj.  The  same  form  may  be  found  associated  with 
the  most  different  chemical  changes.  Thus  micrococci, 
indistinguishable  from  each  other  by  form  or  size,  occur 
in  relation  with  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  smallpox,  pysBmia, 
infective  osteo-myelitis,  and  many  other  diseases.  They 
cannot  be  the  same  if  they  are  the  cause  of  these  maladies ; 
but  that  similar  forms  may  be  specifically  distinguished 
by  their  physiological  activities  has  already  been  shown 
(p.  498). 

4thly.  Coze  and  Feltz,  Davaine,  and  others,  produced 
an  artificial  septicsBmia  by  injecting  putrid  fluids,  contain- 
ing many  forms  of  bacteria,  into  rabbits,  and  found  that 
the  virus  increased  as  the  disease  was  transmitted  from 
animal  to  animal ;  so  that  in  the  twenty-fifth  transmission 
of  a  series,  pavaine  produced  fatal  septicaemia  with  one 
trillionth  of  the  original  dose  of  one  drop.  But  this 
apparent  increase  in  virulence  was  due  to  neglect  of  a 
control-experiment  made  by  taking  the  smallest  quantity 
possible  at  an  early  stage.  Davaine  himself  thus  found 
that  no  increase  of  virulence  occurred  after  the  second  or 
third  generation ;  and  Koch  shows  that  even  this  was  due 
to  greater  purity  of  the  organism  inoculated,  forms  other 
than  that  specificto  the  disease  having  rapidly  diminished, 
whilst  the  specific  one  increased  and  multiplied.  Similar 
increase  in  physiological  activity  produced  by  cultivation 
has  been  alleged  to  occur  in  other  organisms,  and  has  been 
similarly  explained. 

5thly.  Buchner  states  that  by  cultivating  the  non- 
pathogenic, hay-bacillus  in  meat^infusions,  and  in  un- 
sterilised  blood,  he  made  it  "  savage,"  and  converted  it  into 
B.  anthracis ;  and  that  by  a  converse  process  he  converted 
B.  anthracis  into  B.  subtilis.   The  experiments  have  been 
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repeats  with  negative  results  by  Koch,  who  points  ont 
the  probable  flaws  in  Buchner's  experiments,  and,  more 
recently,  by  Klein. 

6thly.  By  cultivating?  B.  anthracis  at  42°-43°  C, 
Pastenr  succeeded  in  so  "attenuating"  the  virus  of 
splenic  fever,  that  when  inoculated  upon  sheep  it  caused 
little  or  no  illness,  but  conferred  upon  them  immunity 
from  splenic  fever ;  of  fifty  sheep,  twenty-five  vaccinated 
with  the  attenuated  virus,  all  lived,  twenty-five  un- 
vaccinated  all  died  when  inoculated  with  the  virulent 
poison.  This  result  was  twice  obtained.  Other  experi- 
ments, though  less  successful,  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
confirmatory.  But  Koch,  Loffler,  and  Chauveau,  have 
not  succeeded  in  attenuating  the  virus  or  in  coDferring 
any  certain  protection.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Pasteur  has  not  published  an  exact  account  of  his 
method  of  attenuating  the  poison.  As  regards  Biodents, 
Klein  failed  wholly  to  produce  immunity ;  so  long  as  the 
B.  anthracis  acted  at  all  it  produced  splenic  fever.  By 
similar  cultivation  at  42*^-43°  C,  or  by  leaving  the 
organisms  of  chicken  cholera  in  chicken  broth  exposed  to 
air  for  8-10  months,  they  were  similarly  attenuated,  and 
protected  the  fowl  for  perhaps  a  year  from  attacks  of  the 
disease  (Pasteur).  Quite  recently,  Pasteur  has  stated  that 
he  is  able  similarly  to  vaccinate  against  hydrophobia. 
The  analogy  of  these  processes  with  vaccination  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  absence  of  proof  that  vaccine  is  small- 
pox poison  attenuated  by  cultivation  in  a  cow.  In  the 
above  cases  the  physiological  action  of  the  fungi  must 
undoubtedly  be  modified  by  the  treatment  they  undergo, 
but  the  modification  is  not  such  as  to  prevent  a  specific 
classification. 

This  is  the  experimental  evidence  as  to  the  miita1iiut3r 
of  baeteiia.  At  present  the  balance  is  decidedly  against 
it,  but  Koch  himself  recognises  that  his  experiments  do 
not  prove  its  impossibility.  Like  all  other  organisms, 
these  unicellular  beings  must  have  more  or  less  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  altered  surroundings,  and  will  be 
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modified  by  the  latter ;  tlie  qnestion  is  whether  narked 
modification  can  be  thus  produced  within  periods  which 
can  be  covered  by  obseryations.  Koch's  experiments  are 
safficient  to  show  that  many  fungi,  at  all  events,  preserve 
unaltered  through  long  series  of  cultivations  their  in- 
herited characteristics. 

Looked  at  from  the  clinical  point  of  view,  every  one  feels 
that  the  best  marked  group  of  infective  diseases — the  speci- 
fic fevers — must  have  an  unvarying,  a  specific  cause.  Most 
observers  believe  that  these  diseases  never  arise  except  by 
infection  from  a  previous  case.  Assuming  the  virus  to  be  a 
fungus,  they  admit  that  it  must  at  some  time  have  acquired 
the  physiological  action  which  enables  it  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain disease ;  but  they  hold  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
harmless  fungi  do  at  the  present  time  ever  acquire  such 
powers.  Isolated  communities  remain  free  from  such 
diseases  for  centuries  until  a  case  is  introduced  among 
them ;  then  it  spreads  vdththe  utmost  rapidity.  In  1520^ 
a  negro,  covered  with  smallpox  pustules,  was  landed  on 
the  Mexican  coast,  where  the  disease  was  not  yet  known ; 
three  and  a  half  millions  are  said  to  have  died  of  it.  In 
1846,  measles  was  introduced  from  Copenhagen  into  the 
Faroe  Islands,  and  almost  every  one  suffered.  Similar 
facts  concerning  other  acute  specifics  are  given  by  Sir  T. 
Watson,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  No.  III.  Murchison  and 
others  believed  that  typhus  and  typhoid  might  originate 
de  novo,  being  filth-begotten ;  but  the  conditions  of  life 
in  slave  ships  and  Arctic  winter-houses  are  as  unsanitary 
as  ever  they  were  in  our  gaols  when  typhus  was  endemic 
in  them — yet  no  typhus  occurs.  As  to  the  origin  of 
typhoid  from  sewer-gas.  Continental  towns  show  that 
exhalations  of  it  may  be  intense  and  prolonged  without 
ever  generating  typhoid. 

The  poison  of  the  most  infectious  diseases  has  obviously 
so  great  a  power  of  spread  by  air,  food,  clothing,  &c.,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  case  in  which  the  possi- 
bility of  infection  from  a  previous  case  cannot  be  shown. 
The  less  infectious  kinds  have,  therefore,  been  turned  to 
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by  tlie  advocates  of  the  de  novo  origin.  Many  cases  of 
supposed  spontaneous  origin  of  diphtheria  are  recorded ; 
and  a  urethral  discharge  like  gonorrhoea,  in  symptoms 
and  communicability,  may,  it  is  said,  be  contracted  from  a 
woman  suffering  from  any  foul  discharge — not  gonorrhoeal. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  urethral  discharges  may  be 
excited  by  infective  irritants  other  than  the  gonorrhceal 
poison.  With  regard  to  the  so-called  Hospital  Diseases — 
pyaemia,  septicaemia,  hospital  gangrene — there  is,  per- 
haps, evidence  of  some  change  from  non-pathogenic  to 
pathogenic  organisms.  How  otherwise  is  it  to  be  explained 
that,  when  a  new  building,  which  has  never  before  con- 
tained wounded,  is  taken  in  time  of  war  as  a  hospital, 
these  diseases  break  out  so  soon  as  crowding  of  the 
wounded  reaches  a  certain  point,  whilst  they  do  not 
attack  patients  in  tents  close  by  P  Can  we  suppose  that 
the  specific  causes  were  present  in  the  building  ?  or  do 
not  the  facts  tempt  to  the  belief  that  ordinary  bacteria 
acquire  pathogenic  properties  by  cultivation  under  the 
conditions  brought  about  by  overcrowding  of  the 
wounded?  The  state  of  atmosphere  produced  in  the 
building  would  seem  to  be  analogous  to  the  "epidemic 
influence  " — ^that  influence  which  causes  infective  diseases 
every  now  and  again  to  become  widely  epidemic.  From 
the  clinical  standpoint,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  but 
little  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  favour  of  the  mutability 
of  bacteria ;  but  the  question  must  be  regarded  as  entirely 
sub  judiee. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  by  origin  de  novo,  a  germ-theorist 
understands — not  the  spontaneous  development  of  an 
organism,  but  the  acquisition  under  suitable  cultivation  of 
pathogenic  properties  by  a  non-pathogenic  fungus. 

The  acute  specific  diseases,  to  which  allusion  has  so 
often  been  made,  are  now  regarded  as  forming  a  class  in 
the  much  larger  group  of  Infeotlve  Biseases.  These  may 
be  defined  as  diseases  due  to  the  action  of  a  poison  or 
virus  which  has  the  power  of  invading  and  multiplying 
in  living  tissues.     They  may  be  local  or  general,  i.e., 
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the  viniB  may  be  able  only  to  inyade  the  tissaes  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance  abont  its  point  of  entry,  or  it 
may  be  able — either  directly  by  multiplying  in  the  blood, 
or  indirectly  by  throwing  into  it  the  products  of  its  action 
in  the  tissues-— to  excite  the  tissues  in  general  to  increased 
metabolism  (fever),  and  perhaps  to  lodge  in  other  tiasues 
and  excite  fresh  foci  of  disease. 

These  diseases  are  divided  according  to  certain  oharac- 
tensties  of  the  virus:-- 

1.  CoBtaffloiia. — ^These  are  communicable  only  from 
individual  to  individual ;  the  poison  runs  its  whole  course 
of  development  in  the  body.  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  small- 
pox  are  examples.    They  are  frequently  epidemic. 

2.  Hfftawnatte. — These  are  endemic  diseases  of  which 
malarial  fever  is  the  type.  This  disease  is  not  communi- 
cable from  man  to  man ;  the  poison  which  causes  it  deve- 
lops outside  the  body,  having  no  relation  to  a  previous 
case  of  ague. 

3.  OontaytO"inlaainatte. — In  this  class  are  placed 
certain  diseases  which  seem  to  be  derived  always  from  a 
previous  case  of  the  disease,  but  not  directly ;  the  poison 
has  to  go  through  some  change  external  to  the  body. 
The  best  examples  are  typhoid  and  cholera.  There  is 
doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  this  group. 
The  hypothesis  of  an  essential  change  taking  place  ex- 
ternal to  the  body,  originated  with  the  Munich  schooL 
But  Pettenkofer  has  abandoned  it,  and  thinks  that  these 
diseases  differ  from  the  miasmatic  simply  in  being  trans- 
portable by  man  from  their  seat  or  seats  of  origin. 

4.  There  would  seem  to  be  another  set  of  diseases— 
•eptlo — ^the  poisons  of  which  may  be  derived  from  many 
putrid  infusions.  When  the  disease  has  once  been  started 
in  this  way,  it  can  be  transmitted  directly  from  individual 
to  individual  indefinitely. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  having  pointed  out  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  fermentation  and  infective 
disease,  we  considered  the  views  which  have  been  put 
forward  as  to  the  etiology  of  fermentation,  and  concluded 
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tliat  the  germ-theory  was  almost  certainly  the  true  one. 
It  seems  impossible  to  fnmish  absolute  proof  of  it,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  cleanse  the  germs  so  thoroughly  as  to  be 
sure  that  no  particles  in  a  state  of  "  motor  decay  "  are 
added  with  it  to  a  test-flnid.  The  facts,  however,  that  the 
particles  in  a  state  of  motor  decay  have  never  been  demon- 
strated apart  from  organisms,  and  that  the  properties  of 
the  cause  of  fermentation  appeared  to  be  those  of  a  living 
thing,  render  it,  as  has  been  said,  almost  certain  that  organ- 
isms stand  to  the  process  of  fermentation  as  cause  to  effect. 
There  is,  therefore,  on  the  strength  of  the  above  analogy, 
a  primdfade  case  in  favour  of  the  germ-theory  as  applied 
to  the  infective  diseases.  And  it  will  be  found  upon  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence  yielded  by  actual  observation  of 
these  diseases,  and  by  experiments  upon  animals,  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  causal  relationship  of  organisms  to 
them  is  in  some  cases  as  complete  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
fermentation,  although  in  the  great  majority  the  proof  is 
still  more  or  less  doubtful. 

To  prove  that  a  micro-organism  is  the  cause  of  a 
disease,  it  is  necessary : — 

1.  To  find  the  same  organism  recognisable  by  its  form, 
mode  of  growth,  or  products,  constantly  associated  with 
the  disease,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages ;  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  account  for  the  symptoms. 

2.  To  produce  the  disease  in  other  animals  by  inoculat- 
ing them  with*  material  containing  the  organism  taken 
from  diseased  animals. 

3.  To  make  "pure"  cultivations  of  the  organism  through 
several  generations ;  and,  when  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  all  else  taken  from  the  animal  which  yielded  the 
virus  has  disappeared,  to  inoculate  other  animals  with  the 
cultivated  organism  and  still  to  obtain  the  same  disease. 

The  demonstration  of  a  well-characterised  organism  in  . 
constant  association  with  a  disease  is  now  by  many  taken 
as  almost  equivalent  to  proof  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
morbid  process.    For  it  is,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to 
experiment  on  Man,  and  frequently  no  animal  can  be 
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found  which  suffers  from  the  disease  under  investiga- 
tion. Consequently,  the  proof  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
the  first  stage.  This,  however,  is  no  proof  at  all  to 
those  who  believe  that  under  certain  circumstances  a  cer- 
tain form  of  organism  will  develop  spontaneously ;  nor 
is  it  satisfactory  to  others  who  think  that,  when  a  nidus 
favourable  to  a  certain  organism  exists,  that  organism  is 
sure  to  drop  into  it. 

The  amount  of  patience  and  skill  necessary  to  carry  on 
an  investigation  of  the  above  kind  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  have  worked  at  the  subject.  They  are  not 
surprised  that  so  few  diseases  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. In  the  case  of  man,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
material  in  the  early  stages  of  diseases,  and  sufficiently 
soon  after  death  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Until 
quite  recently,  too,  the  methods  employed  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  discovery  of  many  kinds  of  fungi.  At 
first  there  was  unaided  microscopic  examination  only, 
and  with  inferior  glasses;  the  detection  of  aU fungi,  under 
these  circumstances,  was  very  difficult,  and  often  impos- 
sible. A  considerable  step  was  made  when  v.  Beckling- 
hausen,  in  1871,  pointed  out  the  uniform  size  and  the 
resisting  power  of  micrococci  against  dilute  acids  and 
alkalies  and  glycerine  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  between 
them  and  fatty  and  albuminoid  particles.  But  progress 
has  been  much  more  rapid  since  the  introduction  by 
Weigert  of  the  aniline  dyes  as  stains  for  brganisms,  and 
by  Koch  of  many  improvements  in  the  mode  of  examin- 
ing specimens  and  of  carrying  on  pure  cultivaUons. 
Details  of  these  processes  will  be  given  on  p.  533< 

THE  SCHIZOMTCETES. 

We  shall  now,  adopting  Cohn's  classification,  give  the 
orders,  genera,  and  some  of  the  species  of  the  Schizo- 
mycetes,  and  state  the  grounds  for  believing  that  certain 
of  them  are  causally  associated  with  disease. 

Order  1.  SPBJBROBACTBBra  or  MXCSOCOCCZ.— 
These  are  round  or  oval  cells,  generally  '5  to  2  fi  in  diameter, 
single,  in  pairs,  or  in  chains  of  4-20  cocci  (sometimes  200  or 
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300),  which  may  be  straight  or  wavy.  They  often  occur  also 
in  colonies  and  zooglcea-masses.  The  chains  only  seem 
sometimes  to  have  slow  spontaneous  movement.  They 
differ  among  themselves  in  form,  size,  mode  of  grouping, 
and  physiological  action,  and  thus  are  established  genera 
and  species.  Though  often  found  in  putrefying  fluids, 
they  are  not  the  cause  of  putrefaction. 

There  are  two  genera : — Micrococcus  and  Sarcina. 

1.  Ctonus  BKloroooecns. — Cohn  arranges  the  species  of 
Micrococcus  in  three  groul)s  :— pigment-forming,  fermen- 
tative, and  pathogenic. 

(a.)  Pigrment-formiiiflr- — Uncoloured  themselves,  they 
form  in  contact  with  air,  slimy  Alms  of  various  colours. 
They  are  frequently  seen  on  bits  of  boiled  potato.  The 
colour  does  not  vary  with  the  soil,  but  is  specific  to  each 
form.  The  species  are  : — ^M.  prodigiosus  (red),  the  cause  of 
tha  '*  bleeding  '*  host ;  M.  luteus,  aurantiacus,  chlorinus 
cyaneus — the  cause  of  blue  pus — and  violaceus. 

(&.)  FermentatiTe. — M.  urese,  the  cause  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  fermentation  of  urine,  which  it  enters  from  the 
air.  Urine  obtained  pure  and  exposed  only  to  pure  air 
will  keep  acid  for  years.  The  change  effected  in  the 
transformation  of  urea  into  ammonic  carbonate  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  action  of  an  unformed  ferment  secreted 
by  M.  uresB  (Musculus*)  which  must  be  indiffusible,  for  the 
urine  in  an  excised  bladder  does  not  putrefy  even  if  placed 
in  putrid  urine.  The  change  often  occurs  in  urine  con- 
tained in  the  living  bladder,  and  may  extend  up  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidneys  with  the  most  fatal  results  (suppu- 
rative nephritis,  p.  392).  M.  uresa  is  rather  large  (2  /x) 
and  occurs  singly  or  in  chains. 

(c.)  Patlioflrenie. — The  absence  of  distinctive  form  is 
a  great  difficulty  in  the  carrying  on  of  "  pure"  cultivations, 
and  in  the  demonstration  that  a  specific  coccus  is  the 
cause  of  a  disease.  Cocci  are  more  frequently  associated 
with  diseases  than  any  other  form  of  fungus. 

Micrococci  (Fig.  150,  a)  have  been  found  in  large  numbers 

*  Compt  Heud.,  vol.  78. 
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in  the  secondarj  deposits  of  Pyeomla  (Bindfleisch,  t. 
BecklinghaDsen,  and  many  others).  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  wound  is  in  proportion  to 
the  nnmber  of  zooglcea  masses  on  its  surface,  and  the 
seyeritj  of  the  disease  to  the  number  of  cocci  in  the  blood 
(Birch-Hirschfeld) ;  the  cocci  have  been  traced  from  the 
wound  into  connectiYe  tissue  interspaces  and  into  a 
vein  (Klebs).  Oultivation-ezperiments  are  still  needed; 
inoculation  of  animals  from  man  has  repeatedly  failed. 
By  injecting  a  putrid  infusion  of  skin  Koch  obtained  an 
infective  disease  in  rabbits  like  pysemia  in  man;  a 
micrococcus  was  constantly  present  in  the  blood.  The 
disease  was  transmitted  from  animal  to  animial  several 
times  (p.  473). 

With  putrid  blood  spreading  gangrene,  with  a 
specific  coccas  growing  in  chains,  was  produced ;  and 
in  rabbits,  abscess  spreading  from  the  seat  of  in- 
oculation, was  produced  with  clouds  of  very  small  cocci 
('15  fi)  in  the  wall;  each  was  locally  infective,  and 
was  transmitted  several  times.  A  septicsBmia  of  rabbits, 
with  a  characteristic  oval  coccus,  was  also  produced.  In 
these  cases  there  seems  no  loophole  for  doubt  that  the 
organisms  really  caused  the  diseases.  Many  organisms 
were  at  first  injected,  one  only  developed  after  in- 
oculation, and  each  transmission  was  therefore  a  pure 
cultivation.  The  poison  evidently  multiplies ;  and  as  we 
have  rejected  the  physical  explanation  of  this  increase 
(p.  479),  we  have  only  the  vital  theory  left.  Every  student 
should  read  Koch  on  "Traumatic  Infective  Diseases,*' 
where  a  full  account  of  the  above  maladies  is  given. 

Micrococci  are  constantly  present  in  the  pus  of  aente 
tLhmeeuuem  (Fig.  150,  i) ;  in  chronic  they  are  not  found. 
Many  observers  have  noted  this.  Ogston  found  that  pus 
from  acute  abscesses  in  man  caused  acute  abscess  in 
animals  when  inoculated  upon  them ;  the  disease  could  be 
transmitted  from  animal  to  animal ;  cultivation  of  the  cocci 
of  the  original  abscess  succeeded  in  eggs,  and  inoculation 
of  the  cultivated  organisms  again  caused  abscess.  The 
egg  remained  quite  sweet.    Some  animals  even  of  the 
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same  litter  proved  amch  mora  resistant  than  ottiera.  In 
some  cases  well-marked  septictemia  occurred,  the  symp- 
toms in  mice  being  saoh  as  were  described  bj  Koch. 
Micrococci  were  then  fonnd  in  the  blood,  thongh  never 


1.  Micrococci  from  an  acute  sbsccBa — some  In  a  pue- 
celL  2.  Micrococci  from  secondary  suppuraUon  in 
elbow  (puerperal  fever ;  lent  by  Mr,  Horalej).  3. 
Micrococci  from  gonorrhceol  pns,  in  cells,  i.  Sarcina 
Tentricnli  S.  Bacterinm  tenuo.  6.  Booillaa  anthncis, 
froin  blood  of  mouse  (lent  by  Mr.  Horsley).  7.  Obains 
from  cultivation  ol  B.  uithrada ;  Bome  bearing  spores 
(after  Daclani).  8.  Bacillns  of  typhoid,  from  a  meesn- 
terio  gland  (lent  b;  Dr.  Qibbae).  9.  B.  maloris:  di- 
ohotomonB  division,  parietsJ  spors-formation,  jointed 
and  unjointed  threads  which  appear  ia  cultures  and 
HneHpoies;  »  oue'twelfth,  oil-inunersion,  Zeiss  (after 
Elebsand  Tommaei  Cmdeli).  10.  Spirilla  of  relapsing 
fever,  and  red  corpuscle  (after  Vandyke  Carter).  All 
1  600  except  B.  malarin. 

in  very  large  number,  apparently.  Ogston  coacludea  that 
all  acate  snpparation  is  due  to  micrococci ;  and  that  the 
same  organisms  may  under  unknown  circnmstances  give 
rise  to  septiciemia." 

■rralpelfta. — Micrococci  have  often  been  described  in 


•  Brittih  iftdical  Joamat,  p.  369,  vol.  i.,  18SL 
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erysipelatons  skin,  especially  at  tlie  spreading  edge ; 
y.  Becklinghausen  and  Lukomsky*  showed  that  they 
occapied  the  lymphatic  channels  and  spread  along 
them  (hence  the  name — infective  capillary  lymphan- 
gitis). Orth  produced  typical  erysipelas  in  a  rabbit 
by  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  fluid  from  an  erysi- 
pelatous bulla;  with  oedema  fluid  from  this  animal  he 
successfully  inoculated  another;  the  fluid  and  affected 
skin  contained  cocci  in  large  numbers.  Orth  culti- 
vated the  fungus,  and  produced  erysipelas  by  injecting 
it.  Last  year  Fehleisen  (D.  ^tiologie  des  Erysipels) 
found  numerous  cocci  in  chains  constantly  present  in  bits 
of  skin  excised  from  patients  having  erysipelas ;  they  lay 
in  the  lymphatics  chiefly  of  the  superficial  part  of  the 
cprium  and  in  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  never  in 
blood-vessels.  They  had  excited  round-celled  infiltration 
about  them.  The  cocci  were  cultivated  upon  gelatine 
through  fourteen  generations  in  two  months ;  eight  out 
of  nine  rabbits  now  inoculated  suffered  from  the  disease ; 
six  out  of  seven  inoculations  upon  man  were  equally  suc- 
cessful. The  incubation  was  15-60  hours ;  then  followed 
rigors,  fever,  and  typical  rash.  The  disease  was  severe  in 
two  cases.  Immunity,  if  conferred  at  all,  lasts  less  than 
two  months.  Three  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  one 
per  cent,  of  perchloride  of  mercury  stopped  the  growth  of 
the  fungus. 

Diplitlierla. — In  the  membrane  characteristic  of  this 
disease  are  found  numbers  of  micrococci  with  other 
organisms.  The  cocci  have  been  found  also  in  the  tissue 
upon  which  the  membrane  lies,  and  have  several  times 
been  traced  thence  along  the  lymphatics  to  the  nearest 
glands ;  miliary  deposits  of  them  have  been  found  also 
in  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  pyaemia,  having  even  a  similar  brownish 
colour.  Their  occurrence  probably  explains  the  complica- 
tions, especially  albuminuria,  which  are  often  met  with. 

*  Virch.  Arch.,  vol.  Ix.,  p.  418. 
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Trendelenburg  infected  the  bronclii  of  rabbits  witb  bits  of 
membrane,  and  HtLter  the  conjuctiva.  Klebs  and  Letzerich 
cultivated  the  organisms,  but  rabbits  inoculated  died  very 
rapidly,  perhaps  of  septicsBmia,  without  the  occurrence  of 
membranes.  Loffler  has  a  paper  in  the  recent  volume  of 
the  Mitth.  a.  d.  k.  Gesundheitsamte  in  which  he  describes 
a  bacillus  as  the  specific  organism  of  diphtheria.  The 
possible  origin  of  the  disease  from  a  miasm  or  fungus 
growing  outside  the  body  has  been  alluded  to. 

The  disease  is  probably  primarily  local,  its  seat  being 
most  commonly  the  throat.  The  lesion  here  is  compa- 
rable to  the  primary  sore,  not  to  the  sore  throat,  of 
Sjrphilis ;  for  in  cases  in  which  the  seat  of  inoculation  is 
a  wound,  no  affection  of  the  throat  appears,  as  was 
uoticed  in  cases  occurring  in  the  wards  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  when  diphtheria-cases  were  not  isolated.  It  is 
beh'eved  by  many  that  these  cases  of  obvious  diphtheria 
of  wounds  pass  on  the  one  hand  into  Hospital  Gangrene, 
and  on  the  other  into  croup  of  granulations.  It  is  said 
that  endemic  pharyngeal  diphtheria  goes  with  endemic 
wound-diphtheria  (Hiiter).  Proof  of  the  identity  of  these 
processes  is  wanting.  Membranes  of  diphtheritic  aspect 
appear  occasionally  on  almost  aU  mucous  membranes, 
but  without  any  symptoms  of  diphtheria.  Their  occur- 
rence shows  simply  that  irritants  other  than  the  diphthe- 
ritic virus  can  produce  that  form  of  necrosis  and  quality 
of  exudation  which  make  up  the  true  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane (p.  288).  Simple  irritants  may  produce  similar 
membranes  (p.  377);  they  contain  cocci,  which  have 
fallen  on  to  them. 

Ck>noiTl&o0a. — Neisser,  in  1878,  described  a  large  micro- 
coccus  peculiar  to  this  disease.  (Fig.  150, 3.)  He  was  able 
to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  cocci  by  its  size,  by  the 
distance  between  the  individuals  in  the  groups,  about 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  coccus,  and  by  their  occur- 
rence upon  the  surfaces  of  cells;  and  he  used  it  as  a 
means  of  diagnosing  gonorrhoeal  discharges  from  urethra, 
eye,  &c.    He  cultivated  it,  but  failed  in  his  inoculation- 
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experiments.  These  have  been  snccessfallj  carried  ont 
by  Bockhardt.*  He  injected  a  fourth  cultiyation  into 
the  urethra  of  a  general  paralytic,  and  produced  a  puru- 
lent discharge.  The  man  died  of  pneumonia  ten  days 
later,  and  an  examination  of  the  urethra  led  Bockhaidt 
to  belieye  that  the  cocci  probably  pass  through  the  epithe- 
lium into  the  lymphatics  of  the  fossa  navicularis,  where 
they  excite  lively  inflammation.  They  enter  into  white 
corpuBcleSy  and  pass  with  them  into  blood-yessels,  where 
they  die ;  or,  they  come  away  in  the  pus. 

VnemnoBta. — Klebs  described  a  micrococcus  as  pre- 
sent  in    pneumonia,t   and  was  confirmed   by  Koch^ 
and  Friedlander§  who  demonstrated  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  the  organisms  in  great  numbers  in  the  early 
stages,  not  only  in  the  exudation,  but  also  in  the  lym- 
phatics of   the    lung.      Friedlander||   now   states   that 
he  has  cultivated  the  coccus  in  blood-serum  and  gela- 
tinised meat-infusion  and  on  potato.    Diffused  in  distiUed 
water  and  injected  into  the  lung  and  pleura  of  rabbits, 
they  produced  no  effects ;  but  thirty-two  mice  died  with- 
out exception,  and  generally  in  eighteen  to  twenty  hours. 
The  lungs  were  very  red  and  almost  universaUy  solid, 
and  the  spleen  was  enlarged ;  both  organs  contained  the 
characteristic  cocci,  which  were  present  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  blood,   and  in  enormous  numbers  in 
fluid   which   occupied   the   pleura.     Guinea-pigs   were 
more  refractory  to  the  poison,  and  only  one  dog  of  five 
suffered. 

Inhalation-experiments  were  made  by  spraying  water 
charged  with  cocci  for  five  minutes  into  the  cages  of 
mice ;  three  of  ten  developed  pneumonia.  The  effect  of 
chill  was  not  excluded. 


•  Sitz.  Bericlit  d.  Phys.  Med.  GeselL    Wurzburg :  1882. 
t  Arch.  f.  Exp.  Path.,  iv. 
X  Mitth.  a.  d.  k.  G^sundh.  1881. 
$  Virch.  Arch.,  voL  87. 

II  Fortschritte  d.  Med. ;  abstract  in  BrUithMedicaUoumal^  p.  174, 
vol.  i.,  1884. 
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The  cocci  are  large,  oval,  stain  best  mih.  Ehrlich's 
gentian-violet,  and  have  round  them  a  peculiar  capsule 
of  mucin  (Friedlander),  which  is  not,  however,  constant. 
Epidemics  of  pneumonia  have  often  been  described,  and 
complete  proof  of  the  view  that  it  is  an  infective  disease 
seems  to  be  close  at  hand. 

Salvioli  and  Zaslein'*^  confirmed  some  earlier  observa- 
tions of  Friedlander.  They  found  the  coccus  in  the  blood 
and  in  blister-fluid  of  pneumonic  patients,  and  in  them 
only.  They  cultivated  it,  and  found  that,  when  injected, 
it  produced  pneumonia  and  fibrinous  pleurisy  in  rabbits, 
whilst  the  culture-fluid  alone  did  not  do  so. 

MeMles^ — ^This  disease  has  been  given  by  inoculation 
of  the  healthy  with  the  blood  of  the  sick.  Organisms 
have  been  found  in  the  breath,  in  the  blood,  and  in  the 
skin,  lungs,  and  liver.  They  are  large,  highly-refracting, 
round  or  fusiform  bodies  which  remain  unstained  by  car- 
mine.f 

Keatingt  says  that  he  examined  two  series,  each  of 
eight  cases,  and  found  a  special  coccus  constantly  present 
in  the  papules ;  it  was  demonstrable  in  the  blood  in  severe 
cases  only.  Here  it  either  occupied  the  interior  of  leuco- 
cytes or  performed  swirling  movements  round  them.  The 
prognosis  is  bad  if  cocci  are  seen  in  the  blood. 

Vaeoiala.— Cocci,  present  in  the  vaccine-vesicle,  have 
been  cultivated  by  Godlee  and  others ;  but  vaccination 
could  not  be  effected  with  the  cultures.  Success  would 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  conveying  any  disease  other 
than  vaccinia  by  the  inoculation.  Quist§  states  that  he 
has  vaccinated  successfully  with  cultures.  He  says  that 
both  cocci  and  bacilli  are  constantly  present  in  the 
vesicles,  and  that  the  latter  are  developed  from  the  former. 


♦  Ctbl./.  Med.  Wi88.,  p.  721, 1883. 

f  Braidwood  and  Vacher,  British  Medical  JourruU^  vol,  i.,  p.  77, 
1882. 
X  Phil.  Med,  Times,  xii.  No.  884,  1882. 
§  St.  Peterab,  Med.  Wochenschr,,  No.  46, 1883. 

L  L 
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They  are  purely  aerobions,  and  grow  in  serom  dilated  wiih 
water  containing  some  glycerine  to  prevent  evaporation. 
After  8-10  days,  snperficial  flakes,  and  then  a  precipitate, 
of  cocci  form.  Vaccination,  with  material  taken  1A\ 
cm.  from  the  point  of  inoculation,  are  saooessfuL  In 
one  case  the  cnltivation  was  carried  through  three 
generations. 

Gmrebro-splBal  Ifantngttia  (Epidemic). — ^Marchia&iva 
and  Celli*  found  cocci  constantly  in  the  ezudatdon, 
generally  as  diplococci ;  probably  smaller  than  gonorrhoea! 
organisms.  They  are  not  present  in  the  organs  generally, 
but  are  found  in  groups  in  the  pia  mater. 

Micrococci  have  been  described  also  in  T^biwt  (ac- 
tively moving,  dumb-bell  cocci  in  blood  in  all  cases  [twelve], 
and  plugs  of  them  probably  in  lymphatics  in  each  of 
six  hearts  examined),  Soarlattnayit  ▼aHola«§  Z^nltoettve 
Feiiofltitla,  Biidomurdltlall  (not  only  ulcerative),  Aeate 
Tellow  Atropby^  of  the  liver  (early  stage),  Wlioopiiig* 
emiffli,**  and  D jsenterj'.tt  Pasteur  has  proved  that  a 
fatal  disease  of  silkworms,  Petorlne,  is  due  to  the  action 
of  a  micrococcus  (M.  bombycis).  The  disease  is  hereditafy, 
and  the  coccus  is  found  vn  the  eggs. 

II.  Oenna  Bareina. — A  micrococcus  which  divides  in 
two  diameters  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is  often  found 
in  vomit  from  stomachs  dilated  from  pyloric  obstruction, 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia  from  chronic  catarrh  (Sarcina  ventri- 
culi),  in  the  bronchi  and  deeper  parts  of  the  lungs  in  chronic 
inflammatory  diseases,  and  in  the  urine  (S.  urinsB)  ;  it  has 
been  seen  also  in  abscesses  and  in  blood.  Single  cocci 
may  be  seen,  but  the  majority  form  square  groups  of  four, 

•  Gazz.  degUogpUdli,  No.  8, 1884r-qTioted  from  CbLf.  Klin.  Med. 

t  Mott,  British  Medical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  1888,  p.  1069. 

t  Fohl-FincuB,  CM./.  Med.  Wtsa.,  1888,  p.  641. 

9  Weigeri,  Anat,  BeUr.  z.  Lehre  r.  d,  Pocken^  1874. 

il  Koch,  Mitth.  a.  d.  k.  Gesundheitsamte,  1881. 

f  Dreshfeld,  British  Medical  Journal,  1888,  vol.  il  p.  1057. 

••  Bttrger,  Berl.  Klin.  Wochenschr.,  1888,  No.  L 

tt  Prior,  Cbl./.  KUn.  Med.,  No.  17,  1883. 
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or  some  multiple  of  four  (Fig.  150,  4)«  S.  ventriculi  is 
larger  than  S.  urinse,  or  than  the  fungus  of  this  shape  occur- 
ring in  the  lungs.  The  presence  of  sarcina  in  the  stomach 
does  not  cause  it  to  appear  in  the  urine  or  elsewhere.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  fungus,  when  once 
established.  The  nature  of  the  decomposition  to  which 
it  gives  rise  is  unknown. 

Order  2. — ^MZCSOBACTSKXA. — One  Genus— Bao- 
tertmn  (the  name  **  bacteria"  has  unfortunately  been 
applied  to  the  whole  class).  The  tendency  now  is  to  limit 
the  nan;e  to  cylindrical  or  oval  cells,  of  which  the  length 
is  not  more  than  twice  the  breadth,  which  multiply  by 
transverse  division,  are  frequently  seen  in  pairs  and  in 
zoogloea-masses  with  much  intercellular  substance,  but 
never  in  long  chains.  In  cross  section  the  zoogloea-masses 
look  like  coccus-colonies,  but  rods  may  be  seen  at  the 
edge.  Spores  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  These 
fungi  may  be  actively  mobile  or  motionless. 

Piffment-ftormlnflr. — B»  synxanthum  occurs  in  yellow 
milk,  the  colouring  matter  being  soluble  in  water;  B. 
csrugmosv/m  in  greenish-blue  pus. 

Fermentative. — B,  termo  (Fig.  150,  $)  is  the  most  im- 
portant species,  being  apparently  the  cause  of  putrefaction 
(Cohn).  It  is  cylindrical,  with  rounded  ends,  1-2  ft  long, 
often  in  pairs,  and  has  a  trembling  movement.  It  is 
non-pathogenic,  being  unable  to  exist  in  living  tissues ; 
part  of  its  action  is  due  to  the  formation  of  unorganised 
ferments ;  its  products  closely  resemble  those  of  pancre- 
atic digestion ;  many  of  them  are  fever-exciting,  though 
one — sepsm  (Bergmann)— which  has  been  crystallised  out, 
has  been  given  special  prominence.  The  non-infective 
disease,  septic  intoxication,  is  due  to  the  absorption  of 
the  poisons  formed  by  B.  termo. 

B,  Ivneola — like,  but  much  larger  than,  B.  termo,  often 
occurring  with  it,  but  also  in  fluids  free  from  putrefaction. 

B.  lactia, — The  cause  of  lactic  fermentation  of  milk 
(Lister). 

Vatboirenlo. — ^A  motionless   bacterium  of  small  size, 

ll2 
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lightlj  constricted  in  the  centre,  lias  been  shown  bj 
Pastenr  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  known  as  "  chicken- 
cholera,"  though  no  symptom  suggests  a  resemblance  to 
cholera. 

Order  3.-~Ba8MOBACTaB&«L.— Bods  of  which  the 
length  is  more  than  twice  the  breaidth,  and  generally  con- 
siderably more,  so  that  these  fungi  are  slender.  They 
multiply  by  transverse  division,  and  often  grow  into  long, 
jointed,  but  unbranched  filaments,  not  constricted  at  the 
joints.  Formation  of  spores  has  been  detected  in  some 
species.  Swarms  of  bacilli  are  common,  but  tbey  are  rarely 
imbedded  in  zoogloea.  There  are  two  genera : — BaeUliu, 
rods  straight ;  Vibrio,  rods  wavy. 

Mffment-ftormliiff. — B.  syncyanum  occurs  in  blue  milk. 

FermentatlTe. — B,  sti^tilis. — Found  in  hay-infusions 
and  many  other  organic  substances.  Very  delicate, 
actiyely-moving  rods,  having  a  cilium  attached  at  each 
end.  When  nourishment  fails,  they  become  motionless, 
and  bright,  oval  spores  form  in  their  interior.  It  is  aii 
aerobious  fungus. 

B,  btdyricus. — ^The  cause  of  butyric  fermentation. 
Bods  vary  from  3-10  fi  in  length ;  slender  at  first,  they 
become  plumper,  and  the  shorter  ones  appear  spindle- 
shaped;  oval  spores  form  in  their  interior.  The  rods 
may  grow  into  long  or  short  chains,  and  in  the  latter 
condition  quite  lose  mobility.  Oxygen  kills  the  bacillus 
(Pasteur). 

FatboirenlOa  —  Splenlo  Verer. — ^The  B,  cmtTirad^, 
found  in  this  disease  is  the  best  known  of  all  the 
parasitic  fungi  Its  life-history  was  worked  out  by 
Koch.*  In  blood  from  the  spleen  of  animals  dead  of 
splenic  fever  are  found  enormous  numbers  of  rods,  5-20 /x 
long  by  about  1  /i  broad,  straight,  with  slightly  concave 
ends  and  motionless  (Fig.  150,  6).  In  a  suitable  culture- 
material  (the  blood  of  the  dead  animal  is  one),  with  a 


•  Cohn»s  Beitrgge  z.  Biologie  d.  Pflanzen,  y<A  ii.,  and  Mitth. 
d.  KaiserL  Gksundheitsamte,  vol.  i. 
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plentiful  supply  of  oxygen,  and  a  temperature  between 
15°  and  42°  (25°— 30°  being  moat  favourable),  the  rods 
grow  into  very  long  filaments  (Fig.  150,  i) ;  in  these, 
round  highly  refracting  spores  form  at  short  and  regular 
distances ;  the  filaments  now  break  up,  and  the  spores 
are  set  free.  Under  favourable  circumstances  these  grow 
into  bacilH.  In  living  animals,  long  filaments  and  spores 
are  never  found ;  the  rods  multiplying  solely  by  division. 
The  rods  exist  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  capillaries, 
especially  those  of  the  spleen,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  Numbers  leave  the 
body  in  the  urine,  fasces,  and  blood  flowing  from  the  nose 
and  mouth  of  the  animal  before  it  dies ;  thus  the  grass  is 
covered  with  the  fungi.  In  bodies  buried  at  a  depth  of 
one  metre,  oxygen  and  a  suitable  temperature  are  wanting, 
80  no  development  of  spores  occurs,  and  the  bacilli  soon 
die.  Pasteur's  belief,  that  spores  do  develop  under  these 
circumstances  and  are  brought  to  the  surface  by  earth- 
worms, is  erroneous  (Koch).  As  to  the  mode  of  infection — 
Pasteur  says  that  the  mouths  of  animals  are  wounded  by 
siliceous  grasses,  and  the  cuts  inoculated  with  bacilli  or 
spores,  a  view  supported  by  the  frequent  swelling  of  the 
cervical  glands  in  sheep ;  but  these  animals  and  man  are 
frequently  infected  by  insects  which  bite  them  on  the  face. 
Koch  thinks  the  intestine  is  the  commonest  seat  of  infec- 
tion ;  Klein,  however,  records  a  case  in  which  one  mouse 
ate  most  of  another  which  had  died  of  splenic  fever,  with- 
out ill  results.  In  warm,  marshy  districts,  the  bacilli  form 
spores  plentifully ;  these  are  carried  by  floods  to  meadows 
where  anthrax  may  not  have  occurred  previously. 

In  Man,  malignant  pustule  is  due  to  inoculation  with 
B.  anthracis ;  in  this  country,  generally,  from  wool  or  hides 
brought  from  countries  where  the  disease  is  endemic. 
Some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  pustule,  as  a  rule, 
general  symptoms  appeajr,  bronchitis  or  diarrhoea  being 
common.    Davies-Colley*   found   numerous    bacilli    in 


*  Path,  8oc  Trans.  ^  1888,  p.  291. 
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semm  pressed  from  an  excised  pustule,  and  in  the 
sputum,  urine,  fsBces,  and  sweat.  The  patient  recovered; 
but  though  free  from  symptoms  he  was  still  eliminating 
in  his  urine  a  few  bacilli  a  month  after  excision  of  the 
pustule.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  superficial  lesion, 
and  the  symptoms  may  be  those  of  acute  septic  poison- 
ing, or  chiefly  pulmonary  or  intestinal  (Woolsorter's 
Disease).  Perhaps  the  predominant  symptoms  indicate 
through  which  mucous  membrane  infection  took  place. 

B.  anthracis  is  constantly  present  in  splenic  fever,  and 
ultimately  in  enormous  numbers.  Blood  of  the  foetus  of 
an  aoimal  with  splenic  fever,  which  contains  no  organ- 
isms, does  not  produce  the  disease;  whilst  blood  con- 
taining bacilli  capable  of  development  or  spores,  always 
does  in  suitable  animals.  The  bacilli  may  be  separated  by 
filtration,  and  washed  with  distilled  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  then  dried — they  still  cause  splenic  fever.  Pure 
cultivations  may  be  made  through  fifty  generations,  with 
the  same  result.  It  never  gives  rise  to  any  other  disease. 
If  this  is  not  proof  that  B.  anthracis  is  the  catue  of 
splenic  fever,  the  belief  that  itch  is  due  to  acarus  scabiei, 
or  that  trichinosis  is  due  to  trichinae  must  also  be 
regarded  as  ill-founded. 

Cliolera. — The  etiology  of  cholera  has  been  attentively 
studied  since  the  recent  outbreak  in  Egypt,  especially  by 
a  French  Commission  under  Dr.  Straus,  and  a  Grerman 
Commission  under  Dr.  B.  Koch.  The  former  arrived  at 
no  definite  conclusion;  but  Koch  in  his  Sixth  Beport 
expresses  the  belief  that  he  has  discovered  a  bacillus 
which  is  constantly  present  in  cholera,  and  which  occurs 
in  cholera' only.  It  is  distinguished  by  being  more  or 
less  curved — comma-like  or  even  semi-circular.  It  is 
actively  mobile.  When  cultivated,  the  bacilli  grow  into 
more  or  less  undulating  threads  of  which  the  terminal 
cells  retain  the  form  of  the  organisms  found  in  cholera. 

These  fungi  are  found  only  in  the  intestinal  contents 
and  evacuations ;  when  found  in  vomit,  this  was  8ho¥ni 
by  its  alkalinity  to  have  regurgitated  from  the  intestine. 
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It  is  constantly  present  in  very  large  numbers  in  rice- 
water  stools,  but  only  in  small  numbers  during  the  early 
stage  whilst  the  dejecta  are  still  faecal,  and  they  rapidly 
disappear,  when  recovery  occurs,  as  the  motions  assume 
their  normal  character. 

The  German  Commission  believes  these  baciUi  to  be  the 
eatuie  of  the  disease,  but  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
this  will  be  at  all  generally  accepted.  Unfortunately,  all 
attempts  to  convey  the  disease  to  animals  have  failed — 
no  animal  has  ever  been  known  to  suffer  from  cholera. 

Malaria. — Klebs  and  Tommasi-Crudeli'*  examined  the 
Boil,  water,  and  ground-air  of  malarial  districts  near  Borne. 
They  found  in  the  soil  very  numerous  mobile,  long-oval 
spores  (*95  /iin  greatest  diameter),  which  on  cultivation  or 
on  injection  into  an  animal's  blood,  grow  into  rods,  60-84  fi 
long  by  '6fi  wide,  homogeneous  at  first,  but  later  dividing 
transversely.  Spores  form  in  the  sections,  at  first  parietal, 
ipifterwards  filling  the  whole  interior.  They  are  aerobious, 
and  grow  in  albumen  and  fluids  of  the  body,  but  not  in 
water.  Stagnant  water  of  the  district  did  not  contain 
.  them.  The  air  did,  except  during  the  seasons  when  malaria 
was  not  prevalent ;  then  they  are  found  in  the  soil  only. 

Culture-fluid,  of  which  the  filtrates  had  but  slight 
effect,  excited  in  animals  typical,  regularly  intermittent 
fever  with  swelling  of  the  spleen,  and  in  severe  cases 
deposit  of  black  pigment  in  it.  Developmental  forms  of 
the  bacilli  were  found  in  the  spleen,  marrow,  lymph, 
and  blood. 

Marchiafavat  a  little  later  found  the  same  spore- 
bearing  bacilli  in  the  spleen,  marrow,  blood,  and  lymph, 
of  patients  dead  of  "  perniciosa;*'  and  showed  that  they 
were  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  present  in  the  blood 
of  patients  during  the  cold  stage  of  a  fit;  in  the  hot 
stage  no  bacilli  were  present,  but  the  spores  above-men- 
tioned were  there  in  large  numbers.    Quinine  caused  the 


*  Arch.  /.  Exp,  P(Uh,,  p.  122,  vol.  zu 
t  Ibid.,  xiij. 
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disappearance  of  these  bodies.  Injection  of  blood  into  tbe 
trachea  and  peritoneum  of  dogs  failed  to  produce  the  dis- 
ease. "No  organisms  were  present  in  the  remission-stage. 

In  the  blood  of  a  traveller  recently  returned  from 
Africa,  Dr.  McMunn  found  typical  B.  malarise  during  the 
cold  stage.* 

Stembergt  failed  to  isolate  the  bacillus,  and  thinks  that 
Klebs  produced  a  septicaemia,  not  an  intermittent  fever. 
He  thinks  malaria  may  be  due  to  an  organism,  but  that 
it  has  not  been  found. 

Tsrpboid. — Klebs  first  described  micro-organisms  in 
this  disease.;];  He  and  his  assistants  found  them  without 
exception  in  twenty-four  cases  of  typhoid — constantly  in 
the  bowel  and  frequently  in  mesenteric  glands,  kidneys, 
spleen,  heart,  laryngeal  cartilages,  in  patches  of  lobular 
pneumonia,  and  in  the  pia  mater  (one  case  with  severe 
cerebral  symptoms).  The  organism  was  a  short  rod  which 
grew  into  long,  narrow,  unbranched  filaments,  of  which 
the  diameter  increased  as  spore-formation  took  place. 
Elebs  cultivated  the  organism  on  gelatine,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  his  cultures  were  pure.  He  also  inoculated 
rabbits  from  the  cultures,  and  in  one  case  some  swelling 
of  Peyer's  patches  was  found  post-mortem. 

A  few  months  later,  Eberth§  described  bacilli,  with 
rounded  ends,  as  existing  in  the  intestinal  lesions,  mesen- 
teric glands,  and  spleen.  He  said  that  they  stained  badly 
with  aniline  dyes,  and  worked  with  unstained  specimens 
clarified  by  an  alkali.  He  was  thus  able  to  discover  the 
bacilli  in  eighteen  out  of  forty  cases.  He  believed  them 
to  be  the  same  as  Klebs  described,  but  regarded  the  fila- 
ments, of  which  the  latter  author  spoke,  as  secondary. 
Eberth  stated  that  the  number  of  bacilli  diminished  with 
the  duration  of  the  case. 


•  BriiUh  Medical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  935,  1881. 

t  Nat.  Board  of  Health  Bull.,  Washington,  1881. 

t  Arch./.  Exp.  Path. J  vol.  xii.  p.  231. 

§  Virch,  Arch.j  vol.  Izxx,    .  68,  and  vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  486. 
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Koch*  had  already  photographed  similar  bacilli  at  the 
time  Eberth  ptiblished.  He  found  that  they  stained  well 
with  Bismarck  brown,  and  had  demonstrated  their  pre- 
sence in  half  the  cases  examined  by  him. 

W.  Meyerf  took  for  examination  only  recently-swollen 
patches  and  follicles.  He  failed  to  stain  the  bacilli,  but 
found  them  in  sixteen  out  of  twenty  cases. 

All  the  above  observers  made  control  observations  on 
other  cases,  such  as  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tine ;  but  they  never  found  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  dis- 
eases other  than  typhoid.  They  sometimes  found  cocci  in 
the  intestine  and  glands,  but  regarded  them  as  secondary ; 
but  by  others,  as  Letzerich;];  they  have  been  considered 
as  the  organism  of  the  disease. 

]yiaragliano§  examined  blood  from  the  finger  and  spleen 
(during  life)  of  fifteen  typhoid  patients.  During  the 
height  of  the  disease  the  former  contained  single  and 
aggregated  micro-organisms,  almost  all  spherical,  some 
mobile ;  in  the  latter,  besides  similar  bodies,  bacilli,  like 
those  of  Klebs  and  Eberth,  occurred  in  small  number. 
All  disappeared  in  convalescence.  Cultivation  of  blood 
from  either  finger  or  spleen  yielded  small  rods  like  those 
found  in  fresh  blood,  and  others  much  longer,  like  those 
described  by  Klebs. 

Brautlechtll  has  often  found  a  bacillus  in  epidemics 
in  Brunswick,  and  has  traced  it  to  the  drinking  water ; 
it  forms  spores  when  cultivated.  Both  bacilli  and 
spores  abound  in  the  urine  of  typhoid  patients.  Sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  the  cultivations  in  rabbits  was  fol- 
lowed by  high  fever,  inflammation  of  Beyer's  patches, 
swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  other  signs  of 
typhoid.  The  organism  described  by  Brautlecht  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  Eberth  and  Koch,  being  smaller. 


*  Mitth.  a.  d.  k.  Gesundheitsamte,  voL  i.  1881. 
-f  Unters.  ii.  d.  Bacilli  d.  Abdomiualtyphus,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Berlin, 
1881. 

X  Arch./.  Eep.  Path.,  vol.  ix.       §  CbLf,  Med.  Wiss^  p.  726,  1882. 
II   Virch.  Arch.,,  vol.  Izzxiv.  p.  80. 
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Coats  and  Crooke*  have  eacH  fonnd  tHe  bacilli  of 
Eberth  and  Koch  in  mesenteric  glands. 

A  very-  important  paper  by  Guffky,  one  of  Koch's 
assistants,  has  just  appeared.f  He  starts  with  the  observa- 
tion that  the  bacilli  have  been  fonnd  in  only  half  the  cases 
examined.  They  mnst  therefore  have  either  disappeared 
before  the  disease  which  they  caused  had  run  its  course, 
or  they  were  present  bnt  not  fonnd.  The  latter  seemed  pro- 
bable, as  they  had  been  demonstrated  late  in  some  cases, 
and  missed  at  early  stages  in  others.  He  points  out  that  in 
typhoid  the  bacilli  are  not  scattered  everywhere,  bnt  are 
always  in  foci,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  find ;  and 
that  but  little  of  an  organ  has  been  examined,  even  after 
100  sections  have  been  carefully  looked  through. 

GafEky  himself  investigated  twenty-eight  cases,  and  in 
twenty-six  demonstrated  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  parts 
other  than  the  intestine — such  as  the  mesenteric  glands, 
spleen,  liver,  kidney.  In  the  other  two  cases,  the  bacilli 
were  found  in  a  recently  swollen  solitary  follicle  of  one ; 
and  the  other  died  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  per- 
forative peritonitis,  and  the  intestines  showed  only  heal- 
ing ulcers. 

In  one  case,  which  GaSky  does  not  include  in  his  list, 
although  it  had  been  diagnosed  as  typhoid,  both  during 
life  and  post-mortem,  immense  numbers  of  cocci  were 
found  in  the  organs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  typhoid  bacilli.  Gaffky  throws  out  the  suggestion 
that  there  may  be  a  disease  clinically  like  typhoid  due  to 
invasion  of  the  intestine  by  cocci. 

The  bacilli  were  more  numerous  the  earlier  the  case.  If 
many  are  found  in  old  oases,  it  is  probable  that  a  relapse 
has  occurred. 

The  process  employed  to  demonstrate  the  bacilli  was 
to  harden  pieces  of  fresh  organs  in  alcohol,  and  to  place 
sections  cut  from  them  in  methylene  blue  for  twenty-four 


•  BrUish  Medical  Journal,  1882,  March  18  and  July  1. 
t  Mitth.  a.  d.  k.  Gesundheitsamte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  372,  1884. 
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honrs.  The  solntion  is  made  by  adding  a  Batnrated  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  bine  to  water  nntil  the  latter  cannot 
be  seen  through.  The  sections  are  clarified,  and  monnted 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Blue  sections  lose  their  colour 
rather  quickly;  those  stained  with  Bismarck  brown  are 
better  for  preservation.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
organs  should  be  fresb,  for  the  bacilli  are  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish in  sections  from  putrefactive  organisms. 

The  bacilli  are  thus  described  (Fig.  160,  8).  They  are 
three  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  their  length  equals  one* 
third  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle.  Their  ends 
are  distinctly  rounded.  Spores  are  not  uncommonly  seen 
— ^round,  reaching  right  across  the  breadth  of  the  rods, 
and  lying  at  their  ends.  The  typhoid  bacilli  are  more  or 
less  actively  mobile.  They  do  not  stain  so  intensely  as 
other  forms,  and  sometimes  they  do  not  stain  uniformly ; 
round  spots  not  extending  across  the  rods,  and  therefore 
not  spores,  being  left  pale.  The  typhoid  bacilli  do  not 
stain  like  tubercle-bacilli  (p.  535). 

Thirteen  cultures  were  made  from  spleens,  and  eleven 
were  pure  from  the  first ;  peptonised  meat  broth  stiffened 
with  gelatine  being  the  soil  used.  It  was  spread  in  thin 
layers  upon  slides,  and  these  were  inoculated  in  streaks 
and  kept  moist  under  a  glass  belL  In  twenty-four  hours 
increasing  cloudiness  could  be  seen  confined  to  the  lines, 
and  not  ccmsing  liquefaction  of  the  soil :  it  was  due  to 
roundish,  slightly  granular,  yellow-brown  colonies.  A 
little  mixed  with  sterilised  water  and  examined  with  rV  oil- 
immersion  (Zeiss)  showed  the  colonies  to  consist  of  one  form 
of  bacillus  only ;  like,  but  rather  larger,  than  that  in  the 
spleen  whence  culture  was  started.  They  were  3-4  times 
as  long  as  wide ;  apparently  the  soil  suited  them  better, 
BO  they  grew  more  strongly,  as  they  did  also  on  potatoes ; 
whilst  in  blood-serum  they  remained  of  the  same  size  as 
in  the  body.  Spores  form  at  the  ends  of  the  rods  in 
3-4  days  at  30®-  42°  0.,  more  slowly  at  20°  C,  and  not  at 
all  below  this  point.  In  smaller  number  than  the  rods 
jointed  threads  also  formed.    The  cultures  reached  their 
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height  in  4-8  days,  and  then  remained  stationary.  The 
mode  of  growth  in  both  gelatine  and  potato  was  charac- 
teristic Cultivation  was  continued  on  the  gelatine  in  ten 
cases  for  more  than  a  year  without  any  change  occurring 
in  the  organism* 

In  two  cases  putrefaction  had  begun  in  the  spleens  used, 
and  other  organisms,  cocci  and  bacilli,  liquefying  the 
gelatine,  also  grew ;  but  in  this  solid  culture-ground  it  was 
BO  easy  to  select  typhoid  bacillus-colonies  that  the  second 
culture  was  quite  pure. 

In  one  case  in  which  a  culture  from  a  spleen  suc- 
ceeded, no  baciUi  were  found  in  cover-glass  specimens, 
nor  in  sections  until  over  100  had  been  examined.  The 
method  of  culture  would  seem  to  be  the  most  delicate  for 
the  detection  of  the  organisms. 

A  culture  from  the  liver  was  tried  in  one  case  and 
succeeded. 

Many  animals  of  different  kinds  were  inoculated,  but 
unsuccessfully.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  animal  suffers 
from  the  typhoid  fever  of  man.  In  spite  of  this  gap  in 
the  chain  of  evidence,  all  the  observers  quoted  believe  that 
this  bacillus  is  the  cause  of  typhoid ;  and  we  may  now  say 
it  is  constantly  present  in  typhoid,  is  recognisable  from  all 
kDown  bacilli  by  the  various  characteristics  given  above, 
and  is  not  found  in  any  other  disease.  GuflTky  believes 
that  infection  occurs  always  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine ;  even  when  the  poison  seems  to 
have  been  inhaled  as  dust,  he  thinks  it  sticks  on  the 
pharynx,  is  swallowed,  passes  through  the  stomach,  and 
thus  reaches  the  bowel. 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  1881, 
Bouchard  stated  that  he  had  found  bacilli  in  the  tubules 
and  in  inter-tubular  tissue  in  cases  of  tubal  nephritis 
occurring  during  typhoid.  They  have  been  described  by 
other  observers  as  occurring  in  the  urine. 

8eptlo8Bmla  of  Miee. — Koch*  injected  putrid  fluids 
subcutaneously  in  mice  in  quantity  too  small  to  cause 

*  Traum.  Infeot  Dis..  p.  33. 
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septic  intoxication.  A  peculiar  disease,  withont  abscess 
formation,  occurred  in  some  individuals,  and  was  trans- 
missible  with  certainty  to  others  by  inoculation  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  blood.  Extremely  small  bacilli,  chiefly 
in  leucocytes,  were  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
One  attack  confers  immunity.  It  is  not  inoculable  upon 
field  mice  or  rabbits. 

BCaliflrnaiit  CBdema.  —  A  spreading  oedema  ending 
fatally  may  be  produced  by  inoculation  of  mice,  guinea- 
pigs,  or  rabbits,  with  garden-mould.  One  form  of  fungus 
develops,  and  the  oedema-fluid  containing  it  is  easily 
inoculable. 

There  are  two  species  of  the  genus  irttovlo — F.  rugula 
and  V,  serpens  ;  they  occur  in  putrefying  fluids,  and  are 
not  pathogenic. 

The  baciUi  of  Tubercle,  Leprosy  and  Glanders  have 
already  been  described. 

Order  4.— -SFlXOBikCTSHXA.— These  difler  from 
Vibrio  in  making  more  screw-like  and  closer  turns ;  river- 
water  is  their  favourite  habitat  (Cohn).  There  are  two 
Grenera — Spi/rochceta,  flexible  with  wide  thread;  SpvriUu/m, 
sti^  with  narrow  thread. 

Melmpmlng  Fever. — The  SpirocJuBta  Ohermeieri  (Fig. 
150,  lo)  often  called  spirillum,  is  found  in  the  blood  in  this 
disease.  It  is  16-40  /i  long,  and  makes  quick  undulating 
movements.  The  organisms  are  generally  said  to  appear 
in  the  blood  soon  after  the  commencement  of  an  attack, 
and  to  disappear  with  remarkable  speed  after  the  crisis. 
Spitz,  however,  states*  that  by  careful  examination  he 
found  spirochsBtsB  in  the  blood  2-4  hours  before  and  after 
an  attack.  Nothing  is  seen  of  them  till  the  relapse, 
whea  they  return.  The  disease  has  been  inoculated  firom 
man  on  man,  and  from  man  on  apes  (Carter,  Koch). 
Koch  cultivated  the  Spirochaeta  Obermeieri ;  it  grew  into 
long  threads. 

Albrechtf  took  blood  from  patients  after  an  attack 

•  Diss.,  Breslau,  1879. 
f  Petersburg,  Med.  Wbchsdir.,  1880,  No.  1. 
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of  recurrent  fever,  kept  it  in  a  moist  cliamber,  and  ex- 
amined it  frequently.  In  the  first  day  of  the  remission 
he  fonnd  (1000  diam.)  extremely  small  movable  bodies ; 
later  these  were  succeeded  by  slender  rods,  each  bearing 
a  spore  at  one  end  or  in  the  middle ;  and  finally,  active 
spirochsBtsa  appeared  after  the  relapse  had  begun  in  the 
patient  from  whom  the  blood  was  taken. 

A  spirochseta  is  often  found  in  carious  teeth. 

The  Spirilla — tenue,  unckila,  and  vohUaiw — are  not 
pathogenic. 

THE  BLASTOMTCETES  OE  TEASTS. 

These  are  small  round  or  oval  cells,  which  multiply  by 
gemmation.  Sometimes  the  cells  cohere  and  form  branch- 
ing chains.  When  food  is  not  abimdant,  as  when  cultivated 
in  potato,  turnip,  &c.,  one  to  four  spores  may  form  in  the 
interior  of  the  yeast-cells ;  these  develop  when  placed  in 
fermentable  fluids.  Under  the  same  conditions  unjointed 
mycelium  may  be  produced.  These  facts,  taken  with  the 
knowledge  that  some  higher  fungi  (e,g.,  Mucor  Mucedo) 
under  certain  circumstances  grow  as  yeasts  ordinarily  do, 
by  gemmation,  make  it  possible  that  yeasts  are  really 
vegetative  forms  of  higher  fungi. 

Yeasts  are  of  importance  only  as  causes  of  fermentation. 
They  never  invade  living  tissues.  They  are  not  rare  in 
the  stomach,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  sarcina. 
They  are  frequently  found  in  diabetic  urine,  but  not  when 
it  is  passed. 

Tliniali. — ^In  this  disease,  tolerably  adherent  g^rey  or 
milky  patches  form  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  gullet^ 
either  of  children  at  the  breast  or  of  adults  exhausted  by 
disease  (typhoid,  phthisis).  These  patches  are  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  oldlnm  alMoans,  a  parasite  which  was 
regarded  as  a  mould ;  but  Grawitz  states  that,  when  cul- 
tivated, this  fungus  shows  itself  to  be  a  yeast,  and 
probably  the  Mycoderma  vini,  which  he  has  proved 
capable  of  growing  on  mucous  membranes.  The  patches 
consist  of  tortuous,  often  branched  filaments,  formed  of 
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long  cells  united  end  to  end,  and  distinctly  constricted 
where  they  join.  The  filaments  end  in  roundish  cells, 
which  produce  one  or  more  spores ;  these  form  heaps  in 
the  epithelium.* 

THE  HYPHOMYCETES  OE  MOULDS. 

These  consist  of  filaments  {HypJicB)  formed  by  a  single 
row  of  cells  placed  end  to  end,  growing  by  means  of 
an  apical  cell  which  elongates  and  divides  transversely. 
Lateral  offshoots  are  common,  but  dichotomous  branching 
is  rare.  The  thallus  may  consist  of  a  single  hypha; 
usually  the  hyphse  are  numerous,  and  intercross  loosely 
or  closely.  AH  spring  from  an  axis  or  germmal  tube 
which  grows  directly  from  a  germinating  spore.  Com- 
pared with  that  of  bacteria  (p.  483),  their  growth  is 
extremely  slow. 

In  the  adult  plant  the  hyphsa  are  of  two  kinds — nutria 
twe,  which  grow  into  and  extract  nourishment  from  the 
culture-soil,  forming  in  it  by  their  interlacement  the 
myceUv/m ;  and  the  reproductive,  which  spring  from  the 
mycelium,  and  stand  up  from  the  substance  in  which  the 
mycelium  lies.  These  are  called  fruit-hyphsB ;  they  are 
simple  or  branched,  and  bear  at  their  ends  spores  or 
sexual  organs.  Reproduction  is  either  a-sexual  or  sexual ; 
the  two  methods  may  occur  together  on  the  same  plant, 
or  may  alternate  regularly  or  irregularly.  Spores  are 
formed  by  each — round,  oval,  or  cylindrical,  smooth  or 
irregular,  coloured  or  colourless;  most  are  motionless, 
but  some  '*  swarm."  Each  consists  of  a  little  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm, surrounded  by  an  envelope,  which  is  made  up  of 
an  outer  {exoaporivm)  and  an  inner  {endosporvum)  layer ; 
the  exosporium  is  often  pigmented.  All  spores  have 
great  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  physical  and 
chemical  agencies,  and  retain  life  Tor  long  periods ;  those 
formed  a-sexually  are  ready  at  once  to  germinate,  but 
those  due  to  a  sexual  process  almost  always  require  a 

*  Virch.  Arch.j  voL  hm. 
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rest.  The  latter  are  the  tme  restmg-epores ;  but  tbis 
name  is  often  applied  to  all  spores  capable  of  retaining 
life  for  long  periods  in  spite  of  adyerse  conditions. 

To  understand  the  above  and  what  follows,  the  student 
should  examine  a  few  moulds  from  the  sur&.ce  of  thin 
jam,  paste,  deoaying  fruit,  or  the  surface  of  a  slice  of 
potato  which  has  been  exposed  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
dwelling-room.  In  all,  the  aerial  portion  is  eaadly  studied, 
and  the  mycelium  is  readily  shown  by  cmshing  a  bit  of 
the  culture*ground  under  a  cover  glass. 

A«sexual  spore-formation  occurs  in  three  ways  : — 

1.  Hyphss  luring  from  the  mycelium,  and  perhaps 
branch.  The  terminal  cells  divide  transversely  into  spores 
(com<i^),  which  either  fall  away  singly  or  form  chabis. 

2.  A  hypha  (sporcmgiophore)  stands  up  from  the  myce* 
Hum,  and  its  end  swells  into  a  ball  full  of  protoplasm, 
which  s^^ents  and  forms  conidia  (sporemgvum)^ 

3.  From  the  surface  of  a  knob  on  the  end  of  a  hy}^ 
(conidiophoreX  peg^like  proceases  {$terigmata)  spr^mt; 
each  sterigma,  by  growth  and  transverse  division^  forms 
a  chain  of  spores. 

Sexual  reproduction  occurs  in  three  ways : — 

1.  coajiata.tion. — ^The  apical  cells  of  two  hyphss  meet 
end  to  end,  and  blend  into  one  cell  {zygospore).  From  this, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  rest,  a  sporangiophore  sprouts, 
and  from  its  spores  new  plants  grow.  (Any  of  the  Muoo- 
rini.) 

2.  Vertlllaatlon.---(a.)  The  end  of  a  hypha  becomes 
twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  more  and  more  closely,  until  its 
turns  form  a  continuous  tube-^the  ascogonvinn.  From 
its  lower  turns  SfMnng  fine  branches,  one  of  which  (arUhe' 
ridi/um)  conjugates  by  its  apex  with  the  ascogonium ;  the 
others  simply  cover  the  ascogonium  continuously,  and  are 
converted  by  division  ihto  polygonal  cells,  which  form  a 
capsule  (periihecium)  round  it.  Many  transverse  septa 
form  in  the  tube  of  the  ascogonium,  and  from  the  cells 
thus  produced  flask-shaped  lateral  projections  (asci)  deve- 
lop ;  in  each  of  these  eight  spores  generally  appear.    The 
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peritlieciam  thins  greatly  as  the  asci  enlarge,  the  walls 
of  the  asci  disappear,  and  an  easily  ruptured  sphere  of 
spores  remains.  When  these  germinate  the  endospore 
swells,  splits  the  ezospore,  and  puts  out  the  germinal 
tube,  whence  springs  the  mycelium.  This  again  gives 
origin  first  to  conidiophores,  then  to  perithecia.  Eurotium 
repens,  and  Aspergillus  glaucus,  found  especially  on  pre- 
served fruit,  show  these  changes.* 

{h)  In  some  species  certain  cells  form  an  organ — 
oogonium  —  in  which  female  reproductive  bodies — 
oospheres — one  or  more,  are  formed ;  whilst  other  cells 
form  a  male  organ — antheriditmi — in  which  spermato^ 
zoida  are  produced.  The  oosphere,  which  is  hundreds 
of  times  larger  than  the  spermatozoids,  remains  in  the 
oogonium,  and  is  there  fertilised  by  the  mobile  spermato- 
zoids. It  is  now  called  on  oospore,  and  may,  after  a 
rest,  develop  directly  into  a  new  plant,  or  form  cells, 
each  of  which  does  so.f 

Conditions  of  Xiife. — Food. — Possessed  of  no  chloro- 
phyll, moulds  are  imable  to  build  up  carbon-compounds ; 
they  assimilate  those  built  up  by  other  plants  or  animals. 
They  are  therefore  always  either  saprophytes  or  para- 
sites ;  in  the  latter  case  they  may  kill  their  host.  They 
require  a  free  supply  of  oxygen ;  but  some  can  obtain  it, 
at  least  for  a  time,  by  decomposition  of  organic  com- 
pounds like  sugar.  Thus,  Mucor  racemosus,  cultivated 
on  the  surface  of  a  saccharine  liquid,  absorbs  oxygen, 
oxidises  completely  some  of  the  sugar,  exhales  carbonic 
acid,  and  grows  rapidly.  If  deprived  of  oxygen,  as  by 
immersion,  only  the  mycelium  grows,  and  this  becomes 
broken  up  into  short  cells,  which  multiply  by  budding, 
and  much  resemble  yeast-cells.  The  growth  is  much 
slower,  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  bubbles,  and  alcohol 
appears  in  the  liquid.  But  soon  all  stops,  and  the  pro- 
cess can  be  started  again  only  by  a  fresh  supply  of 


*  Sachs,  Text-book  of  Botany,  p.  257. 
t  Ihid.,  p.  212. 
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oxygen.*  Some  monlds,  as  Penictllinm  glauomn,  Asper- 
giUas  niger,  have  no  power  of  thus  obtaining  oxjgen,  and 
die  if  cnt  off  from  the  free  gas.  The  change  in  the 
character  of  growth  above-mentioned*  accompanying 
change  in  conditions  of  life,  is  often  pointed  to  as 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  mutability  of  bacteria, 

Klftit.-— Many  moulds  can  develop  completely  without 
it :  some  require  it  for  the  discharge  of  spores  and  other 
processes* 

Temperatarew— Ziegler  states  that  moulds  flourish 
best  at  temperatures  below  that  of  the  body  (37*5°),  and 
that  some  will  not  grow  at  this  point.  A  few  speoiee  of 
Aspergillus  and  Mucor  grow  well  between  35°  and  40°. 
The  spores  are  as  resistant  to  external  agencies  as  are 
those  of  bacteria. 

UTtotar  is  essential,  but  mere  dampness  is  sufficient. 

Action. — ^Moulds  are  associated  with  processes  of  roU 
tmg  or  decay.  The  peculiar  smell  and  fcaste  which  they 
impart  is  known  to  all.  The  products  of  their  life-action 
have  not  been  closely  investigated;  but  they  are  neither 
very  poisonous  nor  irritant  to  man. 

Sistribntion. — The  spores  of  moulds  are  much  more 
numerous  in  the  air  than  are  other  organisms.  They« 
therefore,  constantly  fidl  upon  the  skin  and  enter  the 
air-passages  with  air,  and  the  food  passages  with  food. 
As  a  rule,  they  find  no  nidus  suitable  for  their  develop- 
ment ;  the  supply  of  free  oxygen  is  often  insufficient,  and 
the  temperature  too  high.  Certaiu  of  them,  however, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  accumulated  inflamma- 
tory discharges,  or  with  sloughs,  take  root  and  fructify. 
This  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  respiratory  tract,  and 
the  alimentary  tract  above  the  gullet.  They  are  here 
saprophytes,  but  the  products  to  which  they  give  rise 
may  irritate  the  living  tissues  lying  beneath  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow.  Species  of  Mucor  and  Aspergillus  are 
tboes  commonly  found. 


*  Duclaux,  p.  54. 
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Fathoffenio  .hcoulds. — Owing  to  tho  peculiarities 
mentioned  in  their  life-history,  these  fungi  have  but  little 
power  of  invading  living  tissues.  Certain  skin-diseases 
are»  however,  due  to  the  growth  of  species  of  this  class  in 
epidermic  structures :  they  are — Favus ;  tinea  tonsurans, 
kerion,  circinata,  sycosis,  and  unguium ;  and  tinea  versi- 
color. Two  diseases,  actinomycosis,  and  the  Madura 
foot  of  India,  have  been  attributed  to  penetration  of  the 
deeper  tissues  by  hyphomycetous  fungi. 

Vavns. — ^The  Achorion  8cJmileim/l  forms  almost  wholly 
the  light,  yellow,  mouldy-smelling  crusts,  characteristic 
of  Favns.  When  in  hairy  parts,  which  are  the  usual 
seats,  the  hairs  are  always  invaded,  especially  the  roots. 
Here,  the  parasite  grows  luxuriantly,  but  it  does  not 
extend  far  up  the  shaft ;  its  primary  seat  is  the  epithe* 
Hum  of  the  hair-folHcle.  On  non-hairy  parts  the  myce- 
lium  mvades  the  deeper  layers  of  tiw  epidermis.  The 
mycelium  consists  of  unjointed,  branching,  confusedly 
intercrossing  tubes;  in  certain  of  them,  which  become 
divided  into  joints,  oval  spores  form. 

The  nails  are  very  rarely  affected,  and  chiefly  by 
mycelium. 

The  Trichophyton  tonsurcms  is  the  cause  of  tinea  tonsu- 
rans, tinea  kerion,  tinea  circinata,  tinea  sycosis,  and 
tinea  unguium. 

In  Tinea  toiisiiraiui  the  hair  is  chiefly  affected ;  the 
root  and  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  are  crammed  with 
spores  which  lie  in  rows  between  the  flbrils  of  the  hair. 
The  weakened  Hair  breaks  beyond  the  scalp,  leaving  a 
stubbly  line  of  fracture.  Epidermic  scales  from  the  surface 
may  contain  fungus,  but  the  deeper  Hving  cells  of  the  root- 
sheath  never.  (Thin  and  Taylor.)  Spores  are  abundant, 
and  oval  in  shape ;  mycelial  threads  are  rare.  Points  worth 
remembering  in  relation  with  the  undoubted  fungoid 
origin  of  the  disease,  are  its  occurrence  in  children  only 
(speaking  broadly),  the  predisposition  to  it  shown  by 
some,  its  great  contagiousness  when  acute,  diminishing  as 
it  becomes  chronic,  and  its  more  severe  course  when  con- 

Hli2 
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tracted  from  aaimals,  as  the  hoTse.    It  may  excite  severe 
irritation  and  even  8nppumtion-**T.  kerion. 

Tinea  eUrotnata. — Here  the  parasite  infests  epidermic 
cells,  always  causing  desqnamatiun,  sometimes  vesicula- 
iion,  or  even  more  severe  inflammation.  Mycelium  chiefly 
is  present  in  the  form  of  very  long,  jointed  and  brandied 
threads ;  the  spores  are  scanty,  single,  or  in  short  chains. 
The  fungus  altogether  is  often  scanty,  and  is  especially 
difficult  to  detect  if  it  has  excited  inflammation. 

Tinea  syoosls. — When  attacking  the  beard  the  fungus 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  hair,  but  also  in  the  follicle ;  both 
mycelium  and  spores  are  seen,  the  latter  in  excess,  but  not 
so  markedly  as  in  T.  tonsurans.  The  mycelium  generally 
lies  round  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  is  pulled  out  of  the 
sheath  with  it.    Severe  inflammation  is  generally  excited. 

Tinea  nnroinm. — Mycelial  threads  of  trichophyton 
may  occasionally  invade  &flnger*nail»  renderings  it  opaque, 
thick  and  brittle.  Unlike  a  general  condition,  the  fungus 
produces  these  changes  in  1-3  naild  only,  and  the  toe- 
nails are  scarcely  ever  affected.  In  this  situation  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  destroy. 

cmiMuuna,  Pitsrriasis  versicolor. — Microsporon  furfur 
invades  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis  of  covered  parts 
of  the  trunk,  growing  more  superflcially  than  any  of  the 
above,  rarely  causing  irritation  and  not  attacking  nails  or 
hair.  It  consists  of  jointed  mycelial  threads  which  are 
always  abundant ;  and  spores,  which  vary  much  in  form, 
and  grow  at  the  ends  of  the  mycelial  threads. 

JLotinomyocMiiB.-— The  ray-fongus  (actmomycee)  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  this  disease.  It  has  been 
described  at  p.  329.    Its  botanical  position  is  doubtful. 

Madura  Foot. — ^In  certain  parts  of  India  the  feet  of 
natives,  only,  swell ;  tubercles  form  beneath  the  skin, 
burst,  and  leave  sinuses  from  which  bodies  like  those 
constituting  the  roe  of  a  flsh  are  discharged,  or,  more 
rarely,  bodies  like  grains  of  gunpowder.  In  the  former, 
fungi  have  never  been  found;  but  in  the  latter,  after 
/soaking  for  some  days  in  potash,  fungous  elements  have 
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been  recognised  and  called,  Chwwyplie  CarterL  These  are 
believed  by  some  (Y.  Carter)  to  be  the  cause  of  both  classes 
of  the  disease.  Cunningham  and  Lewis  do  not  hold  this 
view  (Quain's  Dictionary).  On  section,  masses  of  the 
above  bodies  are  seen,  especially  in  the  fatty  layer ;  the 
masses  may  have  no  obvious  commumcation  with  each 
other,  or  with  the  surface.  The  botanical  position  of  the 
fungi  found  is  doubtful. 


METHODS  OF  DEMONSTEATING  THE  PKESUNCE  Of 
PATHOGENIC  UICRO-OROANISMS. 

These  vary  according  as  they  are  used  for  the  investi- 
gation of  (a)  fluids  or  (b)  tissues. 

(a)  nvxcRO-osoAWisMs  z»  fxiVZBS.— 1.  Simple 
microscopic  examination  may  be  sufficient  to  reveal 
organisms  of  distinctive  form  or  possessing  marked 
.powers  of  locomotion.  "No  preparation  will  be  necessary 
beyond  mounting  a  thin  layer  of  blood  or  other  fluid. 

2.  Becklinghausen  pointed  out  the  resisting  power  of 
many  of  these  organisms  to  alkalies  and  dilute  acids : 
solutions  of  these  were  formerly  used  to  clear  away  &ikty 
and  albuminoid  particles,  but  nowadays  they  are  em- 
ployed only  as  a  part  of  complex  staining  processes. 

3.  Staininir- — This  is  by  far  the  most  important  method^ 
and  it  is  to  Weigert  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the 
reagents — ^the  aniline  dyes.  Logwood  stains  many  fungi 
well,  but  it  has  no  preference  for  them  over  animal  tissues, 
so  it  does  not  cause  them  to  stand  out.  The  aniline  dyes 
most  often  used  are  gentian  violet,  methyl  violet,  and 
methylene  blue,  or  Bismarck  brown  for  photography; 
watery  solutions  are  employed,  from  ^  to  5  per  cent. 
Cover-glasses  and  slides  should  be  cleaned  in  very  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  kept  in  alcohol ;  before  use  they  should  be 
heated  in  a  spirit  flame  whilst  held  in  forceps.  Take  two 
oover-glasses  which  have  just  cooled,  place  a  small  drop  of 
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the  fluid  on  one,  pnt  the  other  glass  on  the  top  of  it, 
squeeze  the  glasses  gently  together,  and  then  glide  one  off 
the  other,  so  as  to  leave  a  very  thm  layer  of  the  fluid  on 
each.  Now  dry  both  cover-glasses  by  passing  them 
several  times  tlurough  a  spirit  flame.  A  temperature  of 
120°  should  be  reached  for  a  few  minutes  to  produce  in- 
solubility and  fixation  to  the  glass  of  any  albumen.  If  a 
weak  staining  solution  is  used,  the  glasses  must  be  floated 
on  it  for  some  time ;  but  a  strong  solution  (2-5  per  cent.) 
is  quite  as  good,  and  stains  deeply  in  less  than  a  minute. 
Pour  a  little  on  to  the  glass,  pour  it  off  after  a  few 
seconds  and  wash  with  distilled  water  from  a  wash -bottle ; 
dry  over  a  flame.  Warm  a  slide,  and  just  melt  on  it  a 
little  solid  balsam ;  drop  the  slightly  warmed  cover-glass 
on  to  this  and  press  it  down. 

For  fluids  rich  in  albumen  a  concentrated  solution  of 
aniline  brown  in  glycerine  and  water  (equal  parts)  may  be 
nsed  with  advantage. 

Certain  organisms  are  distinguished  by  holding  to  basic 
aniline  dyes,  as  fuchsine,  gentian  violet,  methyl  violet,  &c., 
which  they  have  taken  up  slowly  from  fluids  which  may 
be  either  alkaline  or  acid  (Ziehl),  when  they  are  acted  on  by 
a  solution  of  nitric  acid  (1  in  8),  whilst  everything  else  is 
decolorised — ^including  other  kinds  of  bacteria.  These 
latter  and  the  tissues  may,  after  the  acid  has  been  washed 
ofEy  be  stained  with  some  contrast-colour — 6.^.,  fuchsine 
and  methylene  blue.  This  method  will  be  described  under 
**  tissues." .  The  chief  fungi  known  to  stain  in  this  way 
are  B.  tuberculosis  and  B.  leprsB ;  a  coccus  also  has  been 
met  with.  B.  tuberculosis  is  now  constantly  sought  for 
in  pus,  in  sputum,  and  in  urine  for  purposes  of  diagnosis^ 
or  to  learn  the  result  of  treatment. 

For  the  examination  of  fluids  for  B.  tuberculosis, 
Gibbes'  double  stain  is  the  quickest,  and  is  said  to  be  as 
reliable  as  any  (Yignal). 

(&.)  BKXCso-osaAvxsMS  nr  txasuxb.— Tissues 
for  examination  should  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
death  in  methylated  spirit.    When  thoroughly  hardened. 
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very  thin  sections  must  be  cut  either  by  band  or  by  som6 
microtome.  If  a  freezing  machine  is  used,  a  thinnish 
jslice  of  the  tissue  must  be  soaked  in  plenty  of  water  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  then  put  into  mucilage  (B.F.)  for 
a  similar  time.  The  sections  are  to  be  placed  for  two 
hours  or  longer  in  a  one  per  cent,  watery  solution  of 
the  dye  selected;  warmth  facilitates  staining.  Some 
workers  transfer  the  stained  section  to  a  one  per  cent, 
solution  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  then  to  absolute  alcohol, 
and  finally  to  oil  of  cloves :  others  put  them  straight 
into  alcohol.  Each  one  of  these  fluids  dissolves  the  dye 
out  of  the  tissue,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  carry  the  sections 
through  them  rapidly  enough.  It  is  best,  therefore,  at 
first  to  take  only  one  section  at  a  time  out  of  the  staining 
fluid.  One  or  two  trials  will  show  how  long  the  section 
must  be  left  in  each  fluid  in  order  that  it  may  still  retain 
a  rather  pale  colour  when  it  is  spread  out  on  the  slide. 
Superfluous  oil  of  cloves  is  now  run  off,  and  the  section 
dried  with  a  piece  of  clean  fllter-paper  pressed  firmly  on 
it.  A  drop  of  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in  xylol  is  put  on 
the  cover-glass,  and  this  is  applied;  chloroform-  and 
benzol-balsam  slowly  dissolve  out  the  stain,  and  pure 
balsam  is  rather  difficult  to  work  with. 

If  a  blue  or  violet  stain  has  been  used,  the  sections, 
after  washing  in  alcohol,  may  be  dipped  in  water  for  a 
moment  and  then  placed  in  eosine-  or  carmine-solution  for 
an  hour ;  the  tissue-elements  acquire  a  red  tint,  whilst 
the  organisms  remain  blue  or  violet.  The  sections  must 
now  be  carried  through  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves;  then 
mounted. 

To  examine  tissues  for  B.  tuberculosis  or  B.  lepraa, 
Ehrlich's  process  is  the  best.  Many  contrast  stains  may  be 
used ;  we  shall  speak  of  f  uchsine  and  methylene  blue.  To 
100  c.c.  of  water  add4  c.c.  of  pure  aniline  (ordinary  aniline 
is  much  cheaper  and  very  good),  shake  well  and  filter ; 
to  the  filtrate  add  11  c.c.  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution 
of  fuchsine.  Prepare  also  a  saturated  solution  in  absolute 
alcohol  of  methylene  blue ;  and  dilute  nitric  acid  (B.F.) 
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with  two  parts  of  water,  or  with  three,  if  this  deoolouiises 
too  quickly.  Place  the  sections  in  the  fnchsine  Bolution 
for  at  least  two  hours  in  a  warm  place ;  then  transfer 
them  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  and  leave  them  until  the 
colour  is  almost  gone ;  then  rinse  them  in  water,  and  ppt 
them  into  methylene  blue  for  an  hour.  Now  pass  them 
through  absolute  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves,  and  mount  as 
above.  Either  B.  tuberculosis  or  lepras  wiU  appear  red 
on  a  blue  ground ;  all  other  organisms  present  will  be 
blue. 

With  large  and  delicate  sections  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  the  glass  slide  as  a  section  lifter,  pushing  it  obliquely 
into  the  cloves  or  even  the  alcohol,  and  there  spreading 
the  section  out  upon  it.  Large  vessels  and  plenty  of  the 
fluid  must  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

With  large  organisms  or  with  successful  eontrast* 
staining  a  power  of  500  diams.  and  ordinary  illumination 
will  be  sufficient  for  most  purposes ;  but  for  the  smaller 
fungi  the  highest  powers  made,  and  a  sub-stage  condenser 
of  very  wide  angular  aperture,  are  necessary.* 

CVXTZVATIOW. — Having  determined  the  presence  of 
organisms  in  a  fluid  or  tissue,  it  may  be  wished  to  culti- 
vate them,  to  study  their  life  conditions  or  to  inoculate 
the  pure  organisms  on  other  animals. 

Three  methods  may  be  mentioned— cultivation  in  fluids, 
in  solids,  and  in  living  animals. 

In  maids. — ^Klebs  introduced  a  method  which  he  called 
"  Fractionirte  Gultur."  It  consists  in  adding  to  a  sterile 
fluid  a  small  quantity  of  a  fluid  or  substance  containing 
the  fungus.  Under  suitable  conditions  the  latter  will 
grow.  A  small  quantity  of  the  culture-fluid  may  then  be 
added  to  another  flask,  and  so  on  until  all  vestiges  of 
what  was  inoculated  in  the  first  flask  along  with  the  original 
organisms  must  have  disappeared.  If  more  than  one  kind 
of  fungus  is  inoculated,  or  if  in  the  inoculation  of  succes- 
sive flasks  contamination  from  the   air  or  apparatus 


*  Koch,  Traum.  Inf.  Dis.,  p.  27. 
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occurs,  it  may  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  pure  cultivation 
of  one  organism. 

Xn  SoUdft. — ^Koch,  therefore,  introduced  a  solid  culture- 
ground.  Clear  meat-brotbs  and  other  fluids  are  peptonised 
and  have  added  to  them  sufficient  gelatine  (2i-3  per  cent.) 
tb  render  them  solid  at  20^-25*'  0.,  at  which  temperature 
inost  fungi  will  grow  fairly.  Klein,  however,  finds  it  neces* 
ary  for  the  latter  temperature  to  have  at  least  10  per  cent. 
of  gelatine  present.  A  thin  layer  of  the  gelatine  may  be 
spread  on  a  cover-glass ;  a  recently-heated  wire,  having  on 
it  the  material  to  be  examined,  is  drawn  across  the  gelatine 
in  two  or  three  lines,  and  the  cover  is  inverted  over  a  glass 
cell.  Examination  will  now  show  what  organisms  are 
present,  and  where  the  one  it  is  wished  to  grow  is  situate ; 
the  growth  may  be  watched,  and  fresh  culture-grounds 
inoculated  from  it.  As  the  inoculation  takes  place  in 
air,  organisms  may  fall  upon  the  gelatine,  or  the  wire 
may  catch  one  or  two.  The  latter  would  lie  in  the  inocu- 
lation-lines, the  former  would  probably  be  away  from 
them,  and  therefore  at  once  recognisable.  Examination 
of  several  lines  guards  against  the  former  fallacy.  A  very 
handy  method  of  cultivation  is  the  inoculation  of  slices  of 
recently  boiled  potato,  made  with  a  pure  knife,  and  kept 
under  a  bell-jar  in  moist  air.  Most  frequently  such  cul- 
tivations are  carried  on  in  test-tubes.  For  methods  of 
preparing  these  and  inoculating  them,  see  Klein.* 

Xn  iLniznals. — ^Koch  injected  fluids  containing  many 
kinds  of  organisms  into  the  bodies  of  animals.  In  only 
one  case  did  two  organisms  develop,  and  then  whilst  one 
(bacillus)  was  in  the  blood,  the  other  (coccus)  remained  in 
tissues  round  the  inoculation-puncture.  The  former  gave 
riseto  septicasmia,  and  could  be  easily  inoculated  alone ;  but 
the  latter,  which  caused  spreading  gangrene,  could  not  be 
obtained  free  from  the  bacillus  until  both  were  inoculated 
on  an  animal,  in  which  the  latter  could  not  grow,  whilst 
the  former  flourished.    Pure  cultivation  of  each  could  now 


•  Bep.  of  Med.  Off.  to  Privy  Council,  1881,  p.  175. 
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be  carried  through  any  nnmber  of  animals.*  It  may, 
however,  be  impossible  to  find  an  animal  in  which  the 
organism  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  will  grow. 

In  all  sach  experiments  apparatus  must  be  purified  at 
150^  C»  for  some  hours,  instruments  passed  through  a 
flame  before  use,  and  so  forth ;  they  should  be  carried  on 
in  the  purest  and  quietest  atmosphere  obtainable.  The 
food-material,  its  reaction,  the  temperature,  the  amount  of 
oxygen  must  be  varied  experimentally  to  suit  any  fungus 
it  is  desired  to  grow. 

•  Koch,  p.  43. 
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,,  development  of,  189 
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„  stroma  of,  188 

,,  .    structure  of,  187 
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„    limiting  membrane  of,  4 
„    nucleus  of,  4 
„    protoplasm  of,  3 
Cells,  constitution  of,  2 
„    genesis  of,  13 
„    "indifferent,"  117 
,,     multiplication  of,  13 
„     physiology  of,  5 
Cell-wall,  nature  of,  4 
Cerebral  softening,  69 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  micrococci  in,  514 
Chloasma,  582 
Cholera,  518 
Chondromata,  140 
Cicatricial  tipue,  see  "  Scar-Tissue  " 
Cirrhosis,  biliary,  389 
„       of  liver,  385 
Clots,  ante-mortem,  234 
„      post-mortem,  233 
Cloudy  swelling,  107 
Colloid  cancer,  195 

„     degeneration,  74 
Condylomata,  178 
Congestion,  see  **  Hyperaemia" 
Connective  tissue,  fatty  infiltration  of,  46 
it  „     inflammation  of,  344 

}i  „     regeneration  of,  454 

Cornea,  inflammation  of,  344 
Corpora  amylacea,  91 
Corpuscles,  exudation,  58 
Croup,  375 

Cryptogenetic  inflammations,  292 
Cystic^sarcoma,  157 
Cysts,  205 

„    classification  of,  208 
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CjBts,  modes  of  origin  of,  205 
„      secondaiy  changes  in,  206 
„     strnotnre  of,  206 
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1 

99 

amyloid,  «ee  "  Lardaceoutf^ 

$» 

ascending  and  descending,  448 

9» 

calcareous,  93 

91 

caoses  of,  44 

99 

coUoid,  74 

99 

fatty,  45 

99 

granular,  107 

99 

lardaceous,  77 

99 

mucoid,  73 

99 

pigmentary,  98 

99 

primary  and  secondary,  447 

Desmobacteria,  516 
Diphtheria,  375 

„         micrococci  in,  510 
Disease,  16 

„      acquired,  18 

,,      effects  of  preyious,  21 

„      etiology  of,  19 

„      exciting  causes  of,  22 

^,      general  and  local,  18 

„      inherited,  17 

„      mode  of  extension  of,  22 

„      predisposing  causes  of,  19 

„      structural,  organic,  and  functional,  19 

„      terminations  of,  23 
Diseases,  conti^;ious,  504 

„      infectire,  503 

„      miasmatic,  504 

„      septic,  504 
Disinfecting,  modes  of,  see  "Antiseptics** 
Dysentery,  378 

EMBOLI,  capillary,  249 
„         fat,  249 
„        sources  o^  248 
Embolism,  243 

„         as  cause  of  aneurism,  247 
f,         in  brain,  251 
,,         results  of,  246 
Embryonic  remains,  hypothesis  of,  128 
Emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles  in  inflammation,  261 
Emphysema,  41 
Encephalitis,  443 
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Enoephaloicl  canoer,  194 
Enchondromata,  see  "  Chondromata  " 
Bnchondroses,  142 
Endocarditis,  858 

,,  acate,  360 

„  chronic,  862 

„  etiology  of,  361 

„  infective,  361 

„  micrococci  in,  514 

„  nloeratiye,  361 

Epiblast,  15 
Epithelioma,  197 

,,  cylindrical,  201 

Epitheliom,  regeneration  of,  464 
E^oliB,  134,  168 
Erysipelas,  micrococci  in,  509 
Exostoses,  145 
Exudation  corpuscles,  58 
Exudation  in  inflammation,  261 

,,        in  mechanical  hyperemia,  224 

"DABOT,  323 

-'-    Fat,  absorption  of,  59 

„    as  cause  of  embolism,  249 
Fat,  source  of,  in  fatty  degeneration,  46 
Fatty  degeneration,  45 
„  „  causes  of,  46 

,,  ,,  of  arteries,  61 

„  „  of  brain,  69 

„  „  of  capillaries,  64 

,,  ,,  of  heart,  66 

,,  ,,  of  kidneys,  69 

,,  ,,  of  muscle,  64 

,,    infiltration,  50 

,,  ,,         of  conneotiye  tissue,  46 

„  ,,         of  heart,  52 

„  „  of  liver,  54 

,,  ,,         of  muscle,  50 

„     metamorphosis,  57 
Favus,  531 
Fermentation,  etiology  o^  476 

germ  theory  of,  476 
physical  theory  of,  477 
products  of,  481 
Fibroid  induration,  as  result  of  inflammation,  277 

„  ,,  „      of  mechanical  hypenemia,  223 

M  ,,  „      of  syphilis,  331 

of  heart,  364 
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Fibromata,  132 

Fibroplastic tarnonr,  see  ''Sarcomata,  spindle-celled" 

Fungi,  482 


GANGRENE,  gee  "  Necroas  " 
„  senile  27 

GenesiB  of  cells,  13,  299 
Germ-theory  of  disease,  475 
Giant-cells,  15 
Giant-growth,  114 
Glanders,  323 
Glioma,  164 

Glomerulo-nephritis,  399 
Glnge,  corpuscles  of,  58 
Gonorrhoea,  micrococci  in,  511 
Granular  d^eneration,  lu7 
Granulomata,  infective,  295 
Grey  degeneration,  see  '*  Sclerosis  '^ 
Gummata,  332 


TT^MATOIDIN,  100 
■*-*-    Hsemorrhagic  infarct,  214 
Heart,  brown  atrophy  o^  68 
changes  in  pyrexia,  109 
fatty  degeneration  of,  66 

„     iod&ltration  of,  52 
fibroid  induration  of,  364 
inflammation  of,  358 
Heredity,  21 
Heterology,  119 
Hodgkin's  disease,  151 
Homology,  119 
Horns,  178 
Hypersemia,  216 

„  as  cause  of  new  growth,  114 

„  active,  216 

,,  mechanical,  219 

„  of  liver,  224 

„     •      of  lungs,  226 
„  post-mortem  appearances  of,  228 

Hyperplasia,  112 
Hypertrophy,  112 

,,  compensatory,  113 

Hyphomycetes,  527 
Hypoblast,  15 
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TNFABCT,  214 

^     InfectiTe  diBeaaes,  503 

„  granulomftta,  295 
Infiltrations,  45 
Infiltration,  fatty,  50 
Infianunation,  259 

„  as  cause  of  necrosis,  25,  287 
causes  of  blood-stasis  in,  270 
changes  in  the  blood-yessels  and  drenlation  in,  259 

„  changes  in  inflamed  tissues,  266 

„  croupous,  288 

„  cryptogenetic,  292 

„  diphtheritic,  288 

„  emigration  of  red  blood-corpusdes  in,  262 

„  „         of  white  bloodK»>rpu8(des  in,  262 

„  essential  lesion  of,  267 

„  etiology  of,  289 

„  explanation  of  microscopic  phenomena  of^  269 

„  „  dinicAl  signs  of,  271 

„  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  in,  265 

„  fibrinous,  274 

„  formation  of  pus  in,  278 

„  hsemorrha^o,  284 

„  idiopathic,  see  "  Cryptogenetic" 

„  infective,  295 

„  necrotic,  287 

„  productive,  275 

„  scrofulous,  sec  **  Scrofula  " 

„  septic,  294 

„  serous,  278 

„  spedfic,  295 

„  suppurative,  278 

„  stasis  in,  261 

„  terminations  of,  286 

„  traumatic,  289 

„  ulcerative,  282 

„  varieties  of,  278 

„  of  arteries,  354 

„  of  blood-vessels,  854 

„  of  bone,  846 

„  of  brain  and  spinal  cord,  442 

„  of  cartilage,  345 

„  of  connective  tissaesy  344 

„  of  cornea,  344 

„  of  hearty  358 

„  of  kidneys,  390 

„  of  liver,  383 

„  of  lungs,  405 

„  of  lymphatic  structures,  366 
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Inflammation  of  mncons  membranes,  372 
,f  of  seroas  membranes,  380 

„  special  organs  and  tissues^  843 

„  of  veins,  357 

Inflammatory  feyer,  471 
„  stasis,  261 

Interstitial  hepatitis,  385 
„  nephritis,  401 

,,  pneumonia,  417 

Intestine,  lardaceous  degeneration  of,  91 
„       tuberculosis  of,  314 
„       typhoid  ulceration  of,  870 
Ischemia,  see  "  Ansemia,  Local " 

TTABTOKINESIS,  13 
-^     Kidney,  abscess  of,  391 

„       fatty  degeneration  of,  69 

„       glomerulo-nepbritis,  399 

„       inflammation  of,  39 

„       interstitial  nephritis,  401 

„       lardaceous  degeneration  of,  85 

„       leuksdmic  growth  in,  258 

„       surgical,  391 

„       scarlatinal  nephritis,  899 

„       suppurative  nephritis,  391 

„       tubal  nephritis,  395 

T  ARDACEOUS  degeneration,  77 
^  „  „  of  alimentary  canal,  91 

,,  „  of  kidneys,  85 

„  „  of  liver,  88 

,,  ,,  of  lymphatic  glands,  90 

,,  ,,  of  spleen,  88 

„  substance,  nature  of,  78 

„  „        reactions  of,  79 

„  „        source  of,  82 

Leprosy,  826 
Leuoocjtosis,  253 
Leukaemia,  252 

Lenksemio  growths  in  kidney,  258 

in  liver,  257 

in  lymphatic  glands,  256 
in  spleen,  256 
Lipomata,  188 
Litten*s  explanation  of  infarction,  215 
Liver,  abscess  of,  384 
„     acute  inflammation  of,  884 
„      acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  889 
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Lireri  chaoges  io,  in  pyrexia^  109 
„      cirrhosis  o^  885 
„     f&ttj  infiltration  of,  54 
,,     in  Bplenio  aneemia,  258 
„     lardaceons  degeneration  of,  83 
„     lenkismic  growths  in,  257 
„     nntmeg,  224 
„      syphilitic  growths  in,  838 
Lnngs,  abscess  of,  410 
„      broncho-pneumonia,  411 
„      brown  induration  of,  226 
„     catarrhal  pneumonia,  411 
„      cirrhosiB  of,  see  "  Interstitial  Pneumonia. 
„      croupous  pneumonia,  405 
»,      emphysema  of,  41 
,,      gangrene  of,  410 
,y      inflammation  of,  405 
„      interstitial  pneumonia,  417 
„      pigmentation  of,  103 
„      phthisis,  424 
,,      tuberculosis  of,  315 
Lupus  vulgaris,  322 
Lymphadenoma,  see  "  Lymphomata 
Lymphangiomata,  153 
Lymphatic  glands,  inflammation  of,  acute,  366 
„  ,,  „  chronic,  367 

„  „       lardaceons  defeneration  of,  90 

,,  ,,       leuksemic  growths  in,  256 

„  ,,       non-inflammatory  enlargement  of,  see 

"  Lymphomata  " 
„  ,,       scrofulous,  368 

„  ,,       tuberculosis  of,  313 

„        structures,  inflammation  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  368 
Lymphomata,  147 
Lympho-sarcoma,  149 

MADURA-FOOT,  532 
Malaria,  519 
Malignancy,  121 

„         cachexia  as  evidence  o^  122,  127 
„         causes  of,  1 25 
„         different  degrees  of,  122 
„         recurrence  after  removal,  122 
„         secoadary  growths,  122 
Malignant  oedema,  525 
„        pustule,  517 
Mammaiy  gland,  adenoma  of,  181 

,,  „      adeno-fibroma  of,  181 
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Mammary  gland,  adeno-sarcoma  of,  183 

,9  ,f       cysticsarcoma  of,  183 

„  „       scirrhus  of,  192 

Measles,  micrococci  in,  513 
Melansemia,  102 
Melanin,  101 
Melanotic  cancer,  see  *^  Melanotic  Sarcoma  " 

„       sarcoma,  160 
Melanosis,  see  "Melanotic  Sarcoma" 
Meningitb,  442 

„  tubercalar,  310 

Mesoblast,  15 
Metamorphoses,  44 
Metastatic  abscesses,  249,  471 
Microbacteria,  515 
Micrococci,  506 

Micro-organisms,  cultivation  of,  in  animals,  537 
n  II  in  fluids,  536  - 

II  ,,  in  solids,  537 

,,  demonstration  of,  in  fluids,  533 

II  it  in  tissues^  534 

Microsporon  furfur,  532 

Mollities  ossium,  350 

Molluscum  fibrosum,  133 

Mortification,  see  **  Necrosis  *' 

Moulds,  527 

Mucoid  degeneration,  73 

Mucous  membranes,  adenomata  of,  185 

ft  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of,  372 

II  I,  croupous  inflammation  of,  375 

II  II  diphtheritic  inflammation,  375 

II  I,  tuberculosis  of,  314 

Mummification,  28 
Muscle,  fatty  degeneration  of,  64 

,,      fiitty  infiltration  of,  51 

„     in  typhoid  fever,  76 

„     regeneration  of,  461 

„     Zenker's  degeneration  of,  76 
Myeloid  tumour,  166 
MyeUtis,  443 
Myocarditis,  362 
Myomata,  170 
Myoma  of  uterus,  171 
Myxomata,  135 

'W'ECROBIOSIS,  29 
■*"^     Necrosis,  24 

„        causes  of,  24 
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Necrosis,  course  of,  29 

Nephritis,  see  "  Inflammation  of  Kidney  " 

Nerve,  regeneration  of,  462 

Nerrons  system,  as  cause  of  atrophy,  89 

„  „  „  disease,  9 

Neuromata,  172 
New  formations,  111 
Nucleoli,  4 
Nucleus,  4 

„        forms  assumed  in  dividing,  13 
Nutrition,  arrested,  24 

„  impaired,  33 

„  increased,  111 

•  Nutritive  equilibrium,  6 

„         exchange,  7 

OIDIUM  ALBICANS,  526 
Organisms,  aee  **  Vegetable  Parasites  and  Bacteria 
„  pathogenic,  and  simple,  495 

Osteomalada,  350 
Osteomata,  144 
Osteo-chondroma,  142 

„    myelitis,  347 
Osteoid  sarcoma,  161 
Ostitis,  347 

„      rarefying,  348 

PAPILLOMATA,  176 
Parasites,  vegetable,  474 
Perihepatitis,  383 
Periostitis,  346 

Phlebitis,  see  "  Veins,  Inflammation  of  " 
Pia  mater,  tuberculosis  of,  310 
Phlegmasia  dolens,  242 
PhtWsis,  pulmonary,  424 

,,  apical  distribution  of,  441 

|[  „  '*oolliers','»106,420 

„  „  etiology  of,  439 

„  ,,  histology  of,  426 

,,  „  older  doctrines  respecting,  424 

„  „  pathology  of,  484 

„  „  tubercle  bacilli  in,  436 

Pigment,  source  of,  98 
Pigmentary  degeneration,  98 
Pigmentation,  false,  103 
,,  of  lungs,  103 

,,  of  sputum,  104 

Pneumonia,  brondio-  or  catarrhal,  411 
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Poeamonia,  croupous,  405 

„  hypostatic,  416 

,,  interstitial  or  chronic,  417 

„  micrococci  in,  512 

Post-mortem  staining,  30 
Protoplasm,  3 

„        coagulation  of,  after  death,  32 
Psammoma,  135 
Pus,  characters  of,  280 

„     origin  of,  263 
Pulmonary  phthisis,  see  **  Phthisis,  Pulmonary  " 
Pyaemia,  471 

„         pathology  of  metastatic  abscesses  in,  472 
„         relation  of,  to  septicaemia,  471 
Pyrexia,  tissue-changes  in,  107 

■REGENERATION,  452 

.  „  of  adipose  tissue,  458 

„  bone,  468 

„  cartilage,  458 

„  common  connective  tissue,  454 

„  epithelium,  456 

,,  muscle,  461 

„  nerve,  462 

ff  vessels,  453 
Relapsing  fever,  525 
Repair,  7 
Rickets,  351 
Rigor  mortis,  31 
,,        ,,      nature  of  change  in  muscle  in,  81 

<«  CjAGO  spleen,"  89 
^    Sarcomata,  154 

alveolar,  165 
clinical  characters  of,  169 
cystic,  157 
,,         lympho,  165 
„         melanotic,  160 
„         myeloid,  166 
osteoid,  161 
round-celled,  163 
spindle-celled,  158 
Sarcina,  514 
Scar-tissue,  277 

Scarlatina,  kidney  changes  in,  399 
Scirrhus  cancer,  191 
Schizomycetes,  506 
Sclerosis,  ascending,  449 
,,        descending,  448 
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Sclerosis,  disseminated,  448 
„         primary,  445 
,f        secondary,  445 
,,        of  brain,  447 
„        of  cord,  447 
„         of  grey  matter,  449 
„        of  booe,  849 
„        of  nerve,  445 
Serofala,  339 

,,       relation  of,  to  tnbercle,  342 
Scrofalous  inflammation,  see  **  Scrofula  ** 
tSenile  gangrene,  27 
Septicemia,  463 

„  in  mice,  524 

Septic  infection,  468 
„      intoxication,  466 
„       traumatic  fever,  471 
Seroos  effusion,  as  result  of  inflammation,  265 

»t  »i  t,       of  mechanical  hyperaemia,  221 

Serous  membranes,  inflammation  of,  880 
Slougb,  separation  of,  29 
iSpbaBrobaqteria,  506 
Spinal  cord,  inflammation  of,  443 

„  Bcleiosis  of,  447 

Spirobacteria,  525 
Spirochseta,  525 

Spleen,  lardaceous  degeneration  of,  88 
,,       leukaemic,  256 
,,       in  typbuid  fever,  869 
Splenic  anaemia,  254 

„       fever,  516 
Spontaneous  generation,  495 
Suppuration,  278 
Syphilis,  330 

„       arterial  cbanges  in,  335 
,,       fibroid  cbanges  in,  331 
,,       gummatain,  332 
,,       nature  of  lesions  in,  380 

rilERATOMATA,  204 
■*■  Thallopbyt€S,  482 
Thrombosis,  229 

,,  causes  of,  229 

„  results  of,  240 

Thrombus,  234 

,,         organisation  of,  285 
),         secondary,  245 
„         softening  of,  288  • 
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Thrush,  526 
Tinea  circinata,  532 
„     sycosis,  582 
„     tonsurans,  581 
,,     UDguium,  582 
Traumatic  fever,  470 
Trichophyton  tonsurans,  531 
Trophic  influence,  8 
„       nerves,  8 

„  „        facts  held  to  prove  influence  of,  9 

Tumours,  115 

,,         classification  of,  181 
,,         clinical  course,  121 
„         development  of,  116 
,,         etiology  of,  127 

,,         relation  of,  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  119 
,,         retrogressive  changes  in,  120 
Tubercle,  296 

„        bacilli,  306 

giant-cells  in,  299 
histology  of,  299 
in  pulmonary  phthisis,  435 
naked-eye  appearances  of,  297 
,,         older  doctrines  respecting,  308 
,,         seats  of,  297 
,,         secondary  changes  of,  302 
Tuberculosis,  acute,  296 

,,  artificial  production  of,  304 

,,  etiology  of,  302 

,.  pathology  of,  302 

of  longs,  315 
of  lymphatic  glands,  313 
of  mucous  membranes,  314 
of  pia  mater,  310 
Tubercular  meningitis,  310 
Typhoid  fever,  368 

,,  micro-organisms  in,  520 

,,  muscular  change  in,  76 

Typhus,  micrococci  in,  514 
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TTLCERATION,  282 

^  ,,  tubercular,  of  intestine,  314 

,,  typhoid,  of  intestine,  370 

Uterus,  myoma  of,  171 


"ITACCINIA,  micrococci  in,  513 
"      Vacuoles,  3  * 
Vegetable  parasites,  474 
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Vegetable  parasites,  classification  of,  482 

„  conditions  of  life  of,  483 


distribution  of,  in  Natore,  489 
methods  of  demonstrating!  533 
natural  history  of,  482 

Veins,  inflammation  of,  357 

Vibrio,  525 

Vital  activity,  5 

WARTS,  178 
Waste,  7 
Wens,  133 

Woolsorters'  disease,  518 
Wounds,  healing  of,  455 

YEASTS,  526 

r^BNEER'S  degeneration  of  muscle,  76 
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